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The over 4 million Grit readers are 
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So far, in 1958, PARADE advertising revenue is $3,500,000 
ahead of the same period 1957. This is by far the largest 
gain of any magazine, Sunday, weekday or monthly. 

Next Sunday PARADE will be read in 9 million homes 

. an all-time high. It will be distributed by 62 fine 
newspapers covering 3000 markets, including 23 of the 
country’s top fifty. It will be read uptown and downtown, 
in homes on both sides of the street. 

Families in PARADE markets buy more than one-third 
of all the food and drugs and automobiles and household 
America. And PARADE advertisers 
lower cost per thousand 
readers than they can get in any weekday magazine. 


necessities sold in 
cover these markets with a 


Our special pride is the wide acceptance of a concept 
considered novel and unproved only twelve years ago 

. a Sunday magazine conceived as a colorful part of 
the Sunday newspaper . presenting, not fiction, but 
facts . . . pictures and stories of real people, real places 

. and distributed by leading newspapers in cities both 
large and medium-size. 

Since then, PARADE circulation has doubled and 
doubled again. Advertising revenue has increased five 
thousand percent, advancing PARADE 


among all magazines in 


to ninth place 


advertising dollars. 


Parade 


Statistical or emotional ? Which ts the stronger the agency that knows when to listen to which 


appeal ? Advertising may start with ether the usually ends up with an appe al which brings in 


click of a slide rule or the tick of a heart. And the best results in sales. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ORK « CHICAGO « DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES «+ HOLLYWOOD « MONTREAI 


TORONTO « LONDON ¢ MEXICO CITY « FRANKFURT ¢ SAN JUAN « CARACAS 
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EDITORIALS 


Your Sense of Timing 


The report commencing on page 102 of this issue on the “Rebirth 
of the Downtown City” draws in broad outline one of your most 
promising marketing opportunities in the next decade. 


You may still have your eyes glued to the suburban marketing 
trend which has swept almost everything before it during the past 
decade. The suburbanization of our country has forced many of us to 
re-deploy our sales manpower and to re-schedule media to reach people 
in the fast-growing suburbs. There is no doubt that the suburbs will 
continue to grow both in number and in density of population, simply 
because Americans currently are a highly reproductive race. 


But Dr. Jay M. Gould, director of research, SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Survey of Buying Power, says that: 


“Just as marketing problems of the past decade centered about 
suburban development, many observers feel that in the sixties the 
emphasis will shift back to urban redevelopment. The American city 
will undergo a new birth, and will re-emerge as a dominant trading 
and cultural center.” 


You will be impressed by the wealth of data to support this. con- 
clusion. Turn to page 103 for a series of case histories from a random 
sampling of large and small cities that have embarked upon major 
redevelopment of the downtown area. You will find cause to pause. 
If you manufacture steel frame windows, for example, you already 
know about the increase in sales of your product to builders of both 
apartment houses and office buildings—in the downtown areas. If 
you manufacture refrigerators, you know that city apartments call for 
smaller sizes than do suburban ranch or split-level houses. But what- 
ever product you make, you cannot afford to be unaware of down- 
town redevelopment. 


A Pittsburgh or a New Haven (Conn.), just to single out two 
spectacular redevelopment cities, are being followed by scores of 
other cities. They are proving grounds for both businessmen and 
government officials. Their success will give businessmen and city 
officials courage in cities everywhere. A decade from now it would 
appear that downtown redevelopment all over the United States will 
be perhaps as spectacular as the 1946-57 suburban explosion. 


Your ability to capitalize on this obvious new trend depends largely 
on your sense of timing. If you move too quickly for your particular 
product, you may be too soon with too much. If you move too 
slowly, you may lose six months to a year or more in sales. These 
sales will be raked in by your competitors whose sense of timing 
is better. 


Throw Your Bonnet Over the Mill! 


You do not have to be timid nor bold to capitalize on the oppor- 
tunities discussed in this issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. But your 
success will depend to a great extent on your own sense of timing. 
So you might check yourself out to see if you're qualified for high 
command. 


“To exercise high command successfully one has to have an infinite 
capacity for taking pains and for careful preparation; and one has 
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One of the things 
e<¢ 99 
(GG learned as a Grad 
Was how to select 


The best to be had. 


In Los Angeles, as anywhere else, 
a reflection of maturity is the 
ability to discriminate. That’s one 
of the reasons KHJ audiences are 


so selective. 


When the mature turn to radio, 
they turn to KHJ. In fact, for 36 
years KHJ has been the station 
for those who have come of age; 
those who demand stimulating, 


varied programming. 


With variegated programs, KHJ 
reaches and sells the specific audi- 
ences you must reach to sell effec- 
tively in burgeoning Greater Los 
Angeles. 


So, never underestimate the 
variety of tastes of the mature in 
America’s 2nd market. Here is a 
medium programmed to satisfy 


them all. 


KHJ 


RADIO 


LOS ANGELES 
1313 North Vine Street 
Hollywood 28, California 
Represented nationally by 
H-R Representatives, Inc 
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The $40 billion light construction market 


=e 


is actually three markets in one... 


reach ALL of tt! 


Do you know that new residential construction in any average 
year accounts for only 40% of the total light construction market? 
Another 40% is generally remodeling and repair. 20% is 
non-residential construction. As a rule, the typical builder is 
active in all three .. . and, most important, it is the builder 

who selects the “‘type”’ and ‘‘make” of product going into his jobs. 
Unless your sales message reaches the largest possible 
audience of builder-buyers, you are falling short of the target. 
For this reason smart advertisers are choosing 

PRACTICAL BUILDER in 1959—it reaches the most builders, 
most effectively—and at the lowest cost. These are the 


media measurements that count! 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 
PROVIDES HONEST 


INDUSTRY LEADERSHIP 


FOLDING WALL 
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Reach the whole market and you'll 
Sell like ’60 1n 1959! 


PRACTICAL BUILDER is edited to serve the whole light construction 

market, and edited exclusively for builders. 

Its new industry-wide campaign, “Smart people build or buy BEFORE a boom!” 
is being used by builders, dealers, manufacturers—by building professionals 
everywhere. It is stimulating more home sales all over the nation... NOW!* 
This campaign is another outstanding example of the real help, the progressive 
leadership, that PRACTICAL BUILDER provides to the building industry. 
And it is this leadership which attracts more readers, and has made 
PRACTICAL BUILDER the preferred magazine among builders throughout 


the country. This dynamic force at work for you in ‘59. . . will make sales! 


*You, too, can benefit from this business-building 
theme. Ask your PRACTICAL BUILDER representative 


for market data, promotional materials and details. 


Practical Builder 


The only magazine edited exclusively for builders « 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Offices in New York, Cleveland, Miami, San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles 


MORE PROOF 
THAT THE TRIB GETS TO 
FAMILIES IN THE TOP BRACKETI... 


The latest Herald Tribune Home Study—on Long Island— 

reveals that one half of Herald Tribune families own 

stocks and/or bonds, as against a nationwide figure of 

only 8%! And 63% of TRIB families are in the 

$7000-plus range... 73% are in executive and 

professional positions. These are the quality families 

who buy quantity ...at a profit! You’re missing NEW YORK. 

ylenty if you don’t reach the top of the New York : 

es. Get complete details... today! Herald Tribune 
TODAY'S VITAL NEWSPAPER! 
230 West 4ist Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


© A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 
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also to have an inner conviction which at times will transcend reason.” 


So says Field Marshal Montgomery, the famous British general who Just DRE SIGMLDD 


rose from division commander to Chief of Imperial General Staff 


during and after World War II. ADD IES COUCH 


“Having fought, possibly over a prolonged period, for the advantage 
and gained it,” declares Field Marshal Montgomery, “there then comes 
the moment for boldness. When that moment comes, will you throw 
your bonnet over the mill and soar from the known to seize the un- 
known? In the answer to this question lies the supreme test of gen- 
eralship in high command.” 


Before you can “throw your bonnet over the mill,’ to use Mont- 
gomery’s quaint English expression, you have to appraise yourself as 
a leader. For example, into which of these three categories, as defined 
by Montgomery, would you place yourself? 


1. “Those who have faith and inspiration, but lack the infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains and preparing for every foreseeable con 
tingency.. .” 


2. “Those who possess the last-named quality to a degree amount- 
ing to genius.” 

3. “Those who, possessing this quality, are inspired by a faith 
and conviction which enables them, when they have done everything & er 
possible in the way of preparation and when the situation favours voice and vision 
boldness, to throw their bonnet over the moon.” of NBC in 


' - t 
If you classify yourself as number one, Montgomery says you are South Bend - Elkhar 


doomed to fail. call Petry today! 


If you are number two, you are akin to the Duke of Wellington. WNDU-I Uf crane 


If you are number three, you “recognize the moment when, every- BERNIE DARTH G TOM HAMILTON 
thing having been done that reason can dictate, something must be 
left to chance or faith.” 


Do you have the capacity to soar from the known to seize the 
unknown? How To Sell 


Where They Buy Twice as Much 


So You Cut Back Your Advertising | Here's how 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., outlining the case for new Sales Production Index rates 


That is the headline on the analysis by Charles H. Brower, president, 


continuity in advertising. SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 
We suggest that it is in order for boards of directors to “audit” the 

use of advertising, or the failure to use adequate advertising, during Retail Sales 

the past year’s recession, which now is lifted, even though the effects Food 

linger On in some industries. Gen. Mdse 


A board of directors certainly would ask its operating officials * cseeeenas 
some tough questions if they failed to provide adequate plant to rug A 
serve the demand. And a board of directors realizes the necessity for Automotive 
a continuous program of product research and development. So it 
is logical that it should appraise its operating management’s use of Covered by 
one of the major tools for profit-making advertising. one great newspaper only 


We have a hunch that boards of directors will be comparing the THE SANTA ROSA 
sales of their company with the sales of their competitors during the 
recession, and furthermore, volume of advertising done by them and 
their competitors, too. Will it turn out that the companies that have ress emocrat 
maintained continuous advertising pressure without allowing it to 
fluctuate with product demand, will have larger sales and profits than mnprenated ty 
those who reduced advertising? That is an interesting subject for Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
investigation by both boards of directors and their operating manage- 
ment. 
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SPECIFY 


DISCOVER A 


World of Difference 


IN SHIPPING SERVICE 


Yes, when you try D-C, you open the door to 
a whole new world of shipping convenience. 
You benefit from... 


@ Exclusive, one-carrier DIRECT service from coast- 
to-coast 

@ Fast, 2-man sleeper cab service that goes straight 
through, with no transloading. Saves up to 20% in 
running time 
One-carrier responsibility, one-carrier control of 
your shipment from pick-up to delivery—with ex- 
perienced personnel, modern equipment and facili- 
ties ALL THE WAY! 

® Dependability resulting from consistently careful, 
swift handling of your shipments. 


Discover this NEW WORLD of shipping serv- 


ice for yourself. Mark your next shipment 
and your next order “‘D-C.”’ TERMINAL CITIES 


Albony, New York 9-84 
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DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO.., INC. oom, Weine 
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How to Get the Most from This Issue 


In the belief that you, as a sales executive, will be 
concerned in 1959 and 1960, as well as the years ahead, 
with certain kinds of problems—and opportunities—we 
devote this annual “Marketing on the Move” issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT to these areas: 


MONEY: Not so many years ago money managers in 
Wall Street ran the corporate show. They put companies 
together, populated their boards of directors, and, in 
general, did not pay too much attention to the views of 
the then sales management. But times have changed. Our 
own Lawrence M. “Mike” Hughes, who has been inter- 
viewing top executives in top corporations for 30 years, 
states that “tomorrow will belong to the corporations 
which are planning and managing today to create their 
share of it.” Mike Hughes went to the security analysts 
in Wall Street and got them to reveal why they—today 
pay so much attention to what corporate management is 
doing and plans to do to retain or to increase their share 
of market. So you will read, in this special analysis reasons 
why such companies as Quaker Oats, Anheuser-Busch, 
Norwich Pharmacal and West Virginia Pulp, just to name 
a few corporations, eagerly seek dates months in advance 
to expose themselves to searching questions from security 
analysts. And security analysts make no bones that they 
size up a corporation president and his staff by how well 
they operate their marketing. Turn to pagel9. 


MERCHANDISE: “Test Marketing Goes Truly Na- 
tional” is the headline on a searching analysis of one of 
the most significant aspects of marketing today. “Gone 
seem to be the days when sales departments or their 
advertising agencies took the easy way out in testing new 
products or advertising campaigns,” SALES MANAGEMENT 
reports on page 28. “The easy way most often meant 
testing only in nearby convenient cities and particularly 
in ones of better-than-average income.” 

During the period of 1946-1954 a big proportion of 
the audited tests were made in the East and Middle West. 
Of the top two dozen cities in test market popularity 
during this period, only three were outside of that limited 
area. But in the 1955-1957 period, 22 out of the 53 cities 
were in the South, Southwest, or Far West although the 
“old guard” Eastern and Middle Western cities retained 
the top positions 

You will be fascinated by the report on the detailed 
management plan for testing new products at S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc. Young Sam Johnson, able grandson 
of the founder, bluntly reports why “Your New Product 
Is No Longer New the Day After It Is Born!” Johnson’s 
wax has had amazing success in launching new products, 
and perhaps one of the reasons is that it literally gets 
“everyone into the act” in thinking up new products, 
testing them in the plant, testing them in the market 
place, and following through to make the sale. Turn to 
page 24. 


MANPOWER: The sales supervisory area is a critical 
one in marketing structure. On page 40, Dr. James I 
Bender outlines “10 Principles to Guide You in Strength 
ening Middle Management.” He reveals that 100 years 
ago in the U. S. for every $100 paid for wages and 
salaries $5 was paid for supervision. In 1956, for every 
$100 paid for wages and salaries, an estimated $30 was 
paid for supervision. If this is true in your company, are 
you getting your money’s worth? 


MARKETING: “So You Cut Back on Advertising!’ 
(page 48) is the provocative title on the special analysis 
by Charles H. Brower, president of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., in which he states that “the case for 
continuity in advertising is clear.” If you cut back on 
advertising, the late recession may have been your im- 
mediate excuse. But in light of the accelerating upturrn 
in business this fall, was this management move as smart 
as it seemed? 

Perhaps the most popular two words in selling today 
are “marketing concept.” No two sales executives are 
likely to agree, at the moment, on a definition of the 
“marketing concept.” But every executive is curious 
about what happens to advertising under the “marketing 
concept” and you will find out in a special analysis on 
page 56 by A. R. Hahn, SALES MANAGEMENT'S executive 
editor. 

You know how trouble-free it is for you personally to 
cross the U. S.-Canadian border. But is this border a 
barrier in marketing? Turn to page 100 to read what 50 
corporations with home bases in the United States told us 
about their Canadian operations, and especially how they 
handle advertising of their products. 


MARKETS: Today, November 10, at 12:01 a. m., the 
population of the United States became 175,208,306 
What this means to you as a marketing executive is 
outlined on page 76. 

Is there an “Age of Acquisition?” Turn to page 66. 

What does bigness on the farm mean today? Fewer 
farmers, but bigger spenders? Answer: “yes.” See page 78. 

Perhaps the most challenging text in this issue is de- 
voted to “Rebirth of the Downtown City.” You may have 
to re-think your suburban-oriented marketing plan 
sooner than you think. For details, see page 102. 

Up to this point in this issue of November 10 we have 
described “how” to reach the market. We give you, com- 
mencing on page 110, statistics to help you locate your 
best markets. And we provide you with a handy “Index 
of Sales Activity” (explained on page 108) to help you 


quickly evaluate 1,151 U.S.A. and 123 Canadian cities. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor and Publisher 
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The Five Big ‘M's 
in Tomorrow's Marketing Mix 


Money... Merchandise . . . Manpower .. . Markets . . . and Marketing 
are five big "M's" that will be of vital concern to tomorrow's sales 
other fields of 


interest, 
responsibility, but his degree of attention to these five ‘'M's" will 


executive. He will have other areas of 


determine his success — or failure —as a marketer. Here's why: 


There are no cobwebs in the minds of marketers 
today! The broom of adversity swept them out early 
in the year! 


The business slump, into which the year was born, 
had a cruel but effective way of pointing out the 
realities of marketing. And those who didn’t learn 
from this stern teacher are few. 


The marketing year 1958 began in near-chaos, as 
selling’s boom-poured foundation began to crumble. 
In less than one short year, sales executives have 
laid a new foundation. This one is made of sterner 
stuff. It incorporates a new, scientific marketing 
mix which places reliance on five prime ingredi- 
ents — money, merchandise, manpower, markets 
and marketing. 


Now, as we are about to enter the last year before 
a new and bright decade, sales chiefs the nation 
over are looking deeply into these five “M’s.” Here 
is what they will find: 


MONEY is the first of the big “M’s.” Its distribu- 
tion, its availability and its use are the backbone 
of our economic system. Happily, a look into to- 
morrow reveals that consumers will have more of 
it. The average U. S. family now has about $6,000 
in Effective Buying Income — almost three times 
as much (in dollars) as it had pre-war. The out- 
look is for a continuing climb in consumer buying 
power, creating still more opportunities for sales. 
And, since added income usually increases the 
amount of discretionary income available, market- 
ers of pleasure-giving, work-saving products will 
have a prime potential. 
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The spending of money by a corporation is as big 
a responsibility as the making of it. The recession 
sustained previous convictions that money spent for 
research and development, for market building, for 
sales training pays dividends. In the future, sales 
departments will be wise in spending money for 
data-processing equipment, for good packaging, 
product styling, sales-creating advertising. They 
will have to guard against the temptation to add 
departments, increase paperwork, and spend avail- 
able funds on projects, surveys, studies and serv- 
ices of marginal value. 


MERCHANDISE—that which we have to sell—will 
be subject to re-appraisal in the years ahead. We are 
entering a new-product era. This era will take the 
fruits of the past decade’s research and lay them 
before the consumer in undreamed of quantity and 
variety. Old products will have a two-front fight: 
(1) against new products in their own field that 
threaten their existence; (2) against new products 
in other fields which are striving for big, new 
bites of the consumer’s dollar. Both consumer and 
industrial companies can expect to have broader 
lines of more diversified products. 


MANPOWER, and its use in the sales function, will 
undergo great change in tomorrow’s marketing 
strategy. We will have more salesmen, better-trained 
salesmen. And, our advertising and sales promotion 
activities will be more closely coordinated with 
helping them bring in orders. Cost per sales call 
will be higher. But, with increased competition, the 
cost of not making a sales call will be higher still. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MARKETS, Everything we know about markets 
today will be obsolete tomorrow. American mar- 
kets are fluid, mobile, always changing. 


Every year, the number and the percentage of peo- 
ple in each age group changes. Marketing plans 
should take this into account. The same is true of 
incomes. People are constantly moving into new 
income brackets, becoming live prospects for prod- 
ucts that they only dreamed of yesterday. Also, a 
continuing poplation rise, measured in the millions 
each year, demands a revision of market evalua- 
tions on a regular basis. 


Geography plays a big role in markets, too. The 
shift to the suburbs, the growth of interurban 
areas of overlapping cities, the relocation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of families to the West, the 
South, the Southwest have put a burden on old 
distribution systems, old territory alignments, old 
warehousing setups. And, there are more shifts to 
come as the South contines to industrialize, as the 
West Coast is brought closer to the East by jets. 


MARKETING'S leaders today are men who show 
no favor to the sales force, or to advertising, or to 
packaging. Instead, they view all elements in the 
sales mix with objectivity and their one goal is to 
blend all these elements into an effective market- 
ing force. 


There are 14 fateful months from now until we 
enter a fresh new decade —“just 60 weeks ’til ’60.” 
That will be a decade unlike any we have had be- 
fore. A boom beginning in its early years is almost 
certain. 


The reason: The war-babies of the ’40s will reach 
maturity, will marry and start families of their 
own. This, in turn, means sales of everything from 
baby bottles to baby grands. 


The 1960's will see aggressive, selective consumers 
who will have a tremendous choice of products and 
services from which to choose. There will be less 
conformity among these consumers. Some will tend 
to shy from mass-produced, mass-consumed prod- 
ucts in favor of demonstrating their individual 
tastes and preferences. This will open new oppor- 
tunities to small manufacturers to attempt to satisfy 
these “particular” wants. 


In making marketing plans for the years ahead, 
these factors might be kept in mind: 
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¢ There will be more products. Perhaps several 
very similar to yours. Through imaginative adver- 
tising, through development of a good corporate 
image, it will be desirable to create a personality 
for your brands that will make them stand out in 
the consumer’s mind. 


¢ There will be more consumers. It may be worth- 
while for you to further refine your markets, for 
you to sort consumers into slots other than age, 
income, location, marital status. Consider the use 
of separate appeals to the extrovert, the introvert, 
the sportsman, the family man, the office gal, the 
housewife — the indolent, the energetic. 


¢ There will be some inflation. So, set up a good, 
flexible and operable price structure that your cus- 
tomers can understand — one that permits neces- 
sary upward adjustments without need for com- 
plete revision. 


¢ There will be new materials, which will require 
new machinery to fabricate new products. If you 
sell industrially, keep on top of all ideas in the 
industries you serve and be ready to offer solu- 
tions to the problems that come up for the manu- 
facturer. 


e There will be changes in consumer attitudes. 
While people’s basic needs and desires for food, 
shelter, affection, self-respect continue relatively 
constant through the years, their attitudes toward 
prices, job security, keeping up with the Joneses, 
and buying on credit are determined by a throng 
of ever-varying economic, sociological and psycho- 
logical factors. These consumer attitudes can be 
shaped to some extent through concentrated sales 
effort, but the marketer who anticipates them and 
adapts his selling to them will achieve success 
more quickly. 


¢ There will be a premium on ideas. The market- 
ing team with imagination is hard to beat. Be sure 
that you leave enough “thinking time” in your daily 
work schedule. There is nothing you can do that 
will pay off more handsomely. 


Marketing is on the move. It makes progress be- 
cause of men and their ideas. Don’t be left behind 
in the sales-rich sixties! 
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Our Mr. Flagg is just back from Alaska 


Brings back Eskimo yo-yos, films, tape recordings, and the most 
up-to-date marketing facts about our 49th state available anywhere! 


What do Alaskans use in their 
coffee instead of cream —and 
why? 


Do retailers bother with spe- 
cial promotions? 


How does the reaction of Alas- 
kans to premium-price high- 
quality merchandise differ 
from that of folks “outside”? 


How can an advertising agency 
answer questions like these for 
its clients? 


Benton & Bowles tackles questions 
like these on anv market—for any 
client—by 
market to get the answers. That’s 
why we sent our Mr. Flagg to Alaska 


Here are a few nuggets panned from 


putting a man in the 


his report 


“Two-car families quite common 
Two-plane families not unusual. 
Alaskan inflation plenty rough . . 


gasoline 54¢ a gallon, milk 45¢ a 
quart, $10,000 Levitt-tvpe house 
costs $25,000. High wages help 
overcome this. Alaskans actually 
have more buying power than com- 
parable families in the old ‘forty- 
eight.’ 

“Just about evervthing Alaskans con 
sume — including about 95% of their 
food—has to be shipped in. Ship- 
ping costs big part of swollen price 
tags. Since it costs no more to ship 
the finest, Alaskans insist on quality. 
Waste of time trving to peddle 
second-rate stuff in Alaska. 


“Alaskans are amazing people. Tre- 
mendous energy and enthusiasm. 
alk of building tunnel under Bering 
Strait. How'd you like to be able to 
drive vour car from New York to 
Paris? These Alaskans have the 
‘drive’ to make it possible. 

“Real bargains scarce. Deals and 


promotions extra-effective except 
for run-of-mill Mail-Ins. Takes too 


long to send away and wait for stuff 


to come back. 


“With statehood, atmosphere is one 
of excitement—a new beginning 
Great time to be in Alaska—on the 
spot or on the store shelves 

* - 
Alaska is an unusual place for our 
Mr. Flagg to be only in that it is un- 
usually far from our customary skies 
But as a modern marketing agenc\ 
it’s our business to find out what 
goes on locally in all the San Diegos 
Grand Rapids and Alaskas of our 
land. We live by the philosophy that 
national success for any product is 
simplv the sum total of local success 
in each and everv market we serve. 
To that end, we concentrate on learn- 
ing what goes on in the local market 
place—and why. 
If you'd like the full Alaska report 
we are preparing for marketing men, 
just drop us a line. No salesman will 


call—not even Flagg! 


Our Misters Bacal, Johnson, Littlefield, Ludington, Meelan, O’Donnell, 
Peschel, Ross, Whitfield are just back from San Diego, Tampa, Wichita, 
Grand Rapids and thirty-five other cities throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


All told, well over a hundred of our people regularly investigate local markets, including our 


President, our principals and our top marketing executives. The total distance covered is more than 


two million miles a vear. Our local marketing experts personally investigate an average of one 


thousand different retail outlets every month. They report on displavs, pricing, promotional ac 


tivities, new products, and, in addition, make a monthly audit of actual sales . . . 


accurate marketing information that can be gotten no other way! 


fast, immediate, 


Knowing first—and most—about changing markets takes legwork, not 


guesswork! 
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Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., JUdson 2-6200 
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Wall Street Picks 
Tomorrows Winners 


(Part | of two-part report. See page 22 for Part 2.) 


How do investment prophets rate your company's "growth? 


If you can prove fertility in creating new products .. . 


if you can plan, manage and market them 


security analysts will find financing for your 


Wall Street runs into 20,000 Main 
Streets. 

The stock market has grown closer 
than a kissin’ cousin to the super- 
market. 

The strength of your products in 
stores sells your securities, too. And 
on the faith of security analysts in 
your continuing ability to Improve 
and create products and to sell them 
effectively, rests a lot of your 
porate future. 

Today, nine million “outsiders” own 
part or virtually all of some 5,000 
corporations. Among the 1,052 com- 
mon stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are those of almost 
all the largest corporations. On other 
exchanges country, and 
over-the-counter, the fate of thou- 
sands of other enterprises is weighed 
daily. 

Decision of individual investors to 
hold or buy or sell—and sometimes 
to get stampeded into buying or sell- 
ing—depends partly on analyses and 
issued by investment 


cor- 


across the 


“selections” 
houses. 

Before applying such words as 
“soundness,” “appreciation” and 
“growth” to industries or individual 
companies, the analysts take a lot of 
trouble—and often a lot of travel 
to find the facts on which to 
their forecasts. 

On their part, the managements of 
these companies are glad to give the 
analysts all-possible evidence of their 
vision and virility. 

This story is told by both: 

1. How do heads of industries and 
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base 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


companies, appearing personally be- 
fore the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, “prove” their place 
in tomorrow’s sun? 

2. How do analysts rate the proba- 
ble ability of industries and companies 
to manage to create and sell for 
themselves a _ bigger share of to- 
morrow’s expanding economy? 


Presidents Tell Analysts 
Plans for Greater Growth 

Nearly every weekday noon, on 
the second floor of Schwartz Res- 
taurant at 54 Broad St., a few doors 
south of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, managers of corporations 
one corporation at a time—report to 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts their progress and failings 
and eternal hopes. 

These presidents come well briefed, 
usually with a supporting cast of 
vice-presidents for marketing, re- 
search, finance, etc. After their pre- 
pared talks, with charts and other 
exhibits, they must be set to answer 
some “private” and pretty penetrating 
questions. 

In recent months they have come 
from Chicago and St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis and Los Angeles, Lafayette, 
Ind., and Lancaster, Pa., and other 
places. 

They have put on a pitch for such 
food companies as Quaker Oats, 
General Mills, Gerber Products, Min- 
ute Maid and Continental Baking; 
for such beverage outfits as Anheuser- 
Busch and Canada Dry; for B. T. 


profitably .. . 


future. 


Babbitt in and cleansers, and 
Norwich Pharmacal and Rexall Drug. 

In building, they have spoken for 
National Homes, Weyerhaeuser Tim 
ber, Flintkote and Armstrong Cork 
Some others who this year have stood 
before this jury manage Smith-Corona 
office equipment, Minneapolis-Moline 
farm machinery, West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper. An_ industry 
manager defended and praised glass 
containers. 

The heads of railroads which are 
doing rather well, such as the Santa 
Fe, and of some which aren't, sucl 
as the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania, sought to they 
are worth the investors’ gamble 

Some of the “industrials’—Conti 
nental Baking, Gerber and Anheuse:- 
Busch, for example—are sales leaders 
in their fields. Their presidents told 
why they intend to stay up there 
And some officers, such as Marshall 
S. Lachner of Babbitt and John M 
Fox of Minute Maid, surprised the 
analysts with a bit of good news! 

Schwartz Restaurant’s food and 
decor are simple. But the presidents 
are glad to pay large carfare to come. 

“We used to have to beg them,” 
says Ralph A. Rotnem of Harris, 
Upham & Co., president of the 2,500- 
member New York Society. “Now 
we must limit each corporation’s ap- 
pearance to once every two years 
We’re booked up through next July.” 

The talks are a continuing broad 
sampling of the whole economy. Dif- 
ferent committees of the society are 
in charge of “industrials” (with sub- 


soaps 


association 


prove 
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MORE PEOPLE IN THE MARKET 


Population up 19% in decade 


Source: Sales Management's ‘Survey of Buying Power” 
for 1948, 1953, 1958 


¢ 171,994,400 


committees for foods, drugs, chemi- 
cals, etc.) and for utilities and 
railroads. Some recent pitches have 
been made for latter-day entrepre- 
neurs in such new industries as elec- 
tronics and nucleonics. Others report 
the 1958 status and the 1963 ob- 
jectives of corporations which have 
managed to century of 
changes. Though most of them are 
listed on the Big Board, those with 
securities on other exchanges get their 


Survive a 


word in too 

Schwartz’s second floor will seat at 
one time only about 10% of the 
membership. But many of 
sometimes their 


society’s 
the analysts, and 
firms too, specialize in certain indus- 
tries or types of securities 

[he presidential guests often bring 
copies of their talks, and make more 
copies available—in mimeograph, 
booklet or brochure form—for the 
press and for interested investors. 

(Among six stories in the financial 
“Sidelights’” column in a recent issue 
of The New York Times, two cred- 
ited reports to the New York Society 
of Security Analysts and a third cited 
in independent study by a “market 
analyst for Hemphill, Noyes & Co.”) 

The presidents trust that their facts, 

not their words, get worked into 
the bulletins, booklets and brochures, 
and particularly the “selections” the 
analysts offer their customers. 

Such reports may analyze broad 
trends, such as the future birth rate 
But oftener they cover an industry, 
or a group of stocks of a certain 
“grade” (“sound earnings,” “good 
quality 
tion,” “radical growth”), or dig deep- 
ly into a single corporation. 


growth,” “capital apprecia- 
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Sound management, strong mar- 
keting and advertising, creative prod- 
uct development, judicious plough- 
back of earnings into new and better 
facilities are major reasons why some 
corporations are “selected” on scores 
of lists for future growth. 

New marketing policies; changes in 
distribution methods; advertising 
plans, and expenditures; today’s re- 
sults and tomorrow’s targets—the 
heads of America’s corporations talk 
turkey about them. 


Quaker Cites New Products 
and 5% for Advertising 


Donald B. Lourie, president, told 
the Analysts’ Society why The Quaker 
Oats Co. (1957 sales, $303 million) 
is spending in its current fiscal year 
“approximately $15 million on media 
advertising directed toward the con- 
sumer: . One of my senior associ- 
ates once said to me, ‘If this business 
were to be split up, I would be glad 
to take the brands, trademarks and 
good will and you could have the 
brick and mortar!’ ” 

He noted that “about two-thirds of 
today’s grocery store sales are in 
products which are entirely new or 
have been basically improved in the 
last 10 years.” Some Quaker new- 
comers being market tested are In- 
stant oats, Instant macaroni, frozen 
waffles and frozen pancakes. 


Gerber Harvests 
Bigger Baby Crop 

Daniel F. Gerber (whose company 
now does 45% of the $250 million 
sold annually by baby-food producers 
to grocers) gave the security analysts 


five reasons for greater growth: 

1. In two decades the annual baby 
crop should rise 41%, from 4.1 to 
5.8 million. 

2. Though use of prepared baby 
foods in the last decade has expanded 
four times as fast as births, some parts 
of the country still use twice as much, 
per average baby, as do others. 

3. Gerber is getting babies to stay 
on baby foods longer with “new din- 
ner combinations—practically com- 
plete meals.” 

4. “A baby needs 3% times as 
much protein per pound of body 
weight during his first year as he will 
in adult life.” Gerber is emphasizing 
High Meat dinners and High Protein 
cereals. 

5. While older people usually won’t 
admit eating baby foods, the “geri- 
atric market” is growing. And Dan 
Gerber shows there are now more 
people in the country over 65 years 
than under three. 

Half of this company’s $120 mil- 
lion annual volume stems from prod- 
ucts introduced since World War II. 
Gerber Products spends $750,000 
annually in product development; an 
average ot $1.7 million for capital 
facilities, and 5.8% of sales—about 
$7 million—for advertising and pro- 
motion. Its 1,074 salesmen are “really 
sales-promotion personnel, helping the 
grocer stage special store events.” In 
addition, a group of 37 Gerber detail 
men work with doctors. 


Budweiser Builds 
on “Hidden Assets” 

“Some important assets that do not 
appear on our balance sheet” were 
cited by August A. Busch., Jr., as 
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the basis for a second century of 
growth by Anheuser-Busch, _ Inc. 
(1957 sales, $227 millions) : 

1. Continuing progress through 106 
years; 2. product quality; 3. “Our 
advertising, sales, promotion, mer- 
chandising and public relations pro- 
grams . are the best we have ever 
had”; 4. the brewing industry’s “Bev- 
erage of Moderation” campaign; 5. 
expanding adult population will cre- 
ate larger markets, and 6. “Anheuser- 
Busch is constantly planning ahead.” 

Capacity of the company’s St. 
Louis, Newark and Los Angeles 
breweries is being supplemented by 
purchase of a plant in Miami and 
the building of a plant in Tampa, Fla. 

New and more efficient facilities 
and methods would cut production 
costs. To increase its share of the 
popular-price market, this biggest 
brewer has started intensive advertis- 
ing of Busch Bavarian in 10 midwest 
and southern states. 

(On his copy of Busch’s talk one 
financial analyst notes: “Seven-ounce 
beer helping sales to women”; “com- 
pany expects 10% of popular-price 
beer market within 10 years”; “non- 
beer products—yeast, etc.—now 
16-17% of total “company 
owns land in New Orleans, and may 
build plant on it.”) 


sales”; 


New “Team” and Products 
Put Babbitt in the Black 


Marshall S. Lachner told the se- 
curity analysts that, though 122 years 
old, B. T. Babbitt, Inc., turned “totally 
new last January,” when a new man- 
agement team moved in. 

A first-half loss of $608,830 in 


1957 was turned into a profit of 


$510,786 in first half 1958. And 
though sales were slightly lower, “we 
are no longer buying volume at the 
cost of profits.” 

Other reasons were: smaller but 
streamlined operation; lower 
through such steps as centralized ac- 
counting procedures; replacing one 
plant with a manufacturing arrange- 
ment; promotion” and 
new products, developed by “daring, 
brains and imagination.” 

He reported progress of a “buy 
three—tride free” promotion of Babbitt 
products with the New York subways, 
and extension of the plan to Phila- 
delphia. (Babbitt is “concentrating 
Sales and marketing firepower on our 


costs 


“aggressive 


richest sales areas.”’) 

In five years the company would 
triple sales of $21.9 million in 1957 
to “$60 or $70 million.” Two-thirds 
of it would derive from present or 
improved products, the rest from ac- 
quisitions. “We're willing to take on 
anything sold in the supermarket that 

can be a Babbitt 
product.” 

Additions might include new de- 
tergents “specially made for synthetic 
fabrics; new types of aerosol prod- 
ucts.” Babbitt is “studying the possi- 
bilities of food and related products 
in aerosol cans” and of “aerosol prod- 
ucts that meet outdoor living needs.” 


successful 


Advertising Sows Seeds 
for More Norwich Profit 


“Our sales volume is increasing,” 
said George W. Bengert, president of 
The Norwich Pharmacal Co., to the 
security analysts. “Despite unusually 
heavy promotion expenses, we expect 


to improve earnings in 1958 and in 
the years beyond.” 

The last sentence might have been, 
“Because of unusually large promo- 
tion investment. . . .” For Norwich 
has learned how to concentrate on 
creating products and customers. In 
four decades its line has been cut 
from 3,500 to 47 over-the-counter 
items bearing its label. Six of these 
are now supported by national advet 
tising: Unguentine, Pepto-Bismol, 
Norforms, NP-27, and two new- 
Nebs pain-killer tablets and 
Cees cough medicine. 

Meanwhile, over two decades, the 
company has expanded in _ ethical 
Eaton Laboratories now 
produces 19 of them for human 
medicine and 17 veterinarian prod- 
ucts. Of a total 1,350 Norwich 
employees, 349 are salesmen and 
“detailmen” and their managers. One 
of the two senior v-p’s 
sales and marketing, and among six 
v-p’s are the heads of chemical sales 
and of advertising. 

“Research has been largely _re- 
sponsible for our company’s growth,” 
Bengert explains. “We invest 5% of 
our over-all sales in it.” 


comers, 


drugs. Its 


directs all 


West Va. Paper Shifts 
Emphasis to Marketing 


Coincident with a “major con- 
struction program,” reports David I 
Luke, president, West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. (1957 sales, $191 mil- 
lion) has “shifted orientation from 
operating and production to distribu- 
tion.” 

This involves 


“marketing, market 


(Continued on page 211) 
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Wall Street Bets on Those 
Who Create Their Growth 


(Part 2 of two-part report. See page 1/9 for Part |.) 


Tomorrow will belong to the cor- 
planning and 
inaging today to create their share 


porations which are 
it 
Security analysts study and have a 
ay to investors about such 
industries as 
nucleonics, electronics, chemicals and 
and about the com- 
keeps them 


new or fast-widening 


miracle dr ugs” 


panies whose research 


oTrOWINg 

But they are also concerned with 
companies in older industries, from 
foods to hardware, which they be- 
lieve can produce and promote the 
wares tO win tomorrow’s customers. 

[he “marketing concept” came 
arly to Wall Street. 

Among other things, mergers should 
be based on marketing 

[he fact that Edward F. Hutton, 
founder of E. F. Hutton & Co., in- 
vestment house, was the first chair- 
man of General Foods may have 
caused the Hutton company to be a 
bit partial 

Yet in a 


August 23 


report on GF, dated 
1929, Hutton showed that 
mergers built on marketing can make 
money. Within four years of its first 
acquisition (Jell-O) GF could say its 
“earnings and dividend records com- 
pare favorably” with such older lead- 
American Can, Bell System, 
Harvester, National Biscuit, Standard 
Oil (N.J.) and U.S. Steel 

And GF also was going to create 
ind develop its own growth: The 
Birds Eye quick-freezing 
Hutton said, “opens 
tremendous possibilities . . . A sys- 
tem of distribution and display is 
being worked out which will enable 
GF to begin selling frozen products 
nationally within a short time.” 


ers as 


then-new 


process, 


Short Time Is 10 Years 


The “short time” turned out to be 
about 10 years, before Birds Eye got 
the frozen-foods industry rolling. To- 
day, this division contributes about 
one-fourth of GF’s $1-billion-a-year 
volume 

In 1933 a Hutton analysis of R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco featured a color 
insert depicting its products. In those 
depression days of competing 10-cent 


and roll-your-own cigarettes, Hutton 
wrote of “the outstanding success of 
the new ‘magic’ advertising series” for 
Camel. 

Today, two Reynolds cigarettes, 
Camel and Winston, rank in the top 
five brands. Not only has Reynolds 
become the largest tobacco company, 
(sales exceeding $1 billion) but with 
acquisition of Warner-Lambert Phar- 
maceutical (1957 sales, $151 million) 
it is the first to start wider diversifi- 
cation 

[he Big Board has found that com- 
panies with strong “identification” can 
borrow money at lower rates and 
have less trouble floating new stock 
issues, 

But advertising also can attract in- 
vestors aS a means of determining 
where a cOmpany intends to go from 
here. 

In other words, advertising expend- 
itures in ratio to sales targets, help 
to set a corporation’s standing today 
and to “appreciate” its worth tomor- 
row. 

Security analysts also study the ra- 
tio of product research expenditures 
to sales volume. They weigh the ef- 
fects of basic product improvements, 
of style and packaging. And in brand- 
new products they can tell the crea- 
tive pioneers from the me-tooers. 

[o them product research and 
marketing research are Siamese twins. 
For many years some textile com- 
panies, for example, went “unselected” 
because of their failure to do ade- 
quate marketing research to learn what 
customers really want. 

Product pioneering can require pa- 
tience by all concerned. In 1956 Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
was sure that would be the year of 
the big break-through for color tele- 
vision. Today, this same house points 
out that color TV won’t really count 
for a year or two more. RCA’s pio- 
neering has yet to pay off... 

Here’s how some security analysts 
size up sOme corporations: 

E. F. Hutton on United Fruit ($342 
million sales): Advertising budget of 
$3.5 million, “more than triple what 
it was a few years ago, encompasses 
institutional as well as brand name 
(Chiquita banana) campaigns.” Com- 


pany this year is spending $45 mil- 
lion for facilities, “mainly for new 
shipping and increased production.” 
The three million more stems in Gua- 
temala won’t be new products. But 
United Fruit intends to bananaize us. 
Hutton on California Packing: This 
largest packer of fruits and vegetables 
in 12 years has put $130 million into 
new and modernized facilities; now 
spends $2 million yearly in product 
research, “and the trend is increasing 
New products developed since 
1946 now account for 20% of ($288 
million) annual sales. Research has 
also been carried into office methods 
and marketing Over 170 sales 
offices, both company-owned and in- 
dependent brokers, merchandise Cal- 
pack lines throughout USA and Can- 
ada . . . Continued growth of Del 
Monte brand’s acceptance” contrib- 
uted to an 11% sales gain in fiscal 
quarter ended May 31. 
Progressive management can 
preciate” old companies. 
Harris, Upham devotes a color bro- 
chure to developments in the “new” 
Montgomery Ward ($1 billion sales), 
in the three years since John A. Barr 
replaced Sewell Avery: “Stability has 
been built into the top executive struc- 
ture.” Operations have been decen- 
tralized under five regional and 21 
district managers—each of whom has 
a specific sales and profit responsibil- 
ity. Ward is opening new stores and 
renovating older ones; rebuilding em- 
ploye morale; improving catalogs and 
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“, 


ap- 


other “promotion”; strengthening sup- 
plier and warehouse facilities. 

Another investment firm 
mends, for capital appreciation, Safe- 
way ($2.1 billion sales), which is 
“showing dramatically improved re- 
sults under new management,” and 
Kroger ($1.7 billion), where ““manage- 
ment decentralization is aiding effi- 
ciency.” 

One analyst’s list of “radical growth 
stocks” ranges from sales-billionaire 
IBM, Dow Chemical ($628 million) 
and Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing ($370 million) to much smaller 
manufacturers: 

IBM has “developed the most suc- 
cessful merchandising techniques in its 
own, if not in any, industry.” 

Dow is “noted for productive re- 
search and its management’s constant 
optimism and constructive attitude to- 
ward debt.” (Its capital expenditures 
last year were more than three times 
previous year’s earnings.) 

[he 3 M Co. “has made great suc- 
cess out of a wide diversity of prod- 
research and 


recom- 


ucts based on superior 
selling.” 

Among others which should grow 
“radically” are Haloid Xerox, which 
“in eight years has introduced about 
50 new items” in photographic equip- 
ment; Polaroid, whose “inventive man- 
agement” is supported by “experienced 
talent” in other functions, and Pitney- 
Bowes. Though P-B’s original postage- 
meter patents ran out 40 years ago, 
“research, engineering and servicing 
abilities” continue to keep this com- 
pany dominant in its industry. 

hough “optimism” in building cap- 
ital facilities may be commendable, 
some analysts wonder about 
expansion. 


over- 


In the 1947-57 period, one of them 
points out, Union Carbide ($1.4 bil- 
lion sales) put $1.3 billion into such 
facilities and earmarked $150 million 
more for 1958. In the last decade 
plant expanded nearly 50% 
more than gross sales and 2!2 times 
per share earnings. In the last five 
years, however, product-research ex- 
penditures were doubled to a $65-mil- 
lion-a-year level. Product-creativity, 
guided by an “able and alert manage- 
ment,” this analyst believes, still may 
make the new facilities pay off. 

One leading analyst admits privately 
that he has been buying /BM and 
Alcoa. He expects 1960 motor cars 
to have aluminum engines. 

Merrill Lynch reports that the big 
three aluminum producers—Alcoa, 
Reynolds and Kaiser—will provide the 
3,000 pounds per house required for 
roofs and sides of the prefabricated 
“rustproof, almost maintenance-free” 
offerings of National Homes, which 
600 of its dealers will start selling 
on January 1. 

For solid growth, several analysts 
cite such strong merchandisers as 
Procter & Gamble, General Foods 
and General Motors. (They expect 
automobiles and home appliances to 
gain in 1959.) . Some are spotting 
“comers” in chemicals and textiles. 


£TOSS 


Growing U. S. Population 
Spawns Specific Markets 


Broad social and economic trends 
can help to “appreciate” specific com- 
panies. 

While one analyst points to China 
and India to prove that mere mul- 
titudes of people don’t spawn eco- 
nomic growth, E. F. Hutton & Co. 


gets down to cases on possible effects 
of America’s growing population. 

By the mid-1960’s there should be 
200 million of us. The three fastest- 
growing groups would be babies of 
five years and less, 
peopie over 55 years. 

For youngsters Hutton 
Beech-Nut Life Savers, the 
ened management team” of which has 
boosted sales and earnings since the 
merger two years ago. American Seat- 
ing and Coca-Cola would benefit, and 
Lionel might further strengthen its 
leadership in the “$80 million hobby 
and toy train industry.” 

More buying power of middle- 
income families would aid AMF’s 
bowling pinspotters and wheeled ve- 
hicles.)s AMF and Black & Decker 
(the latter cited for “excellent mar- 
keting and advertising methods”) 
would capitalize on a continuing do- 
it-yourself trend. Decca Records and 
Eastman Kodak also would find 
larger markets in leisure-time hobbies. 
Diversified Eastman (cellulose prod- 
ucts, plastics, etc.) is cited for its 
“spate of new products.” 


teenagers, and 


“selects” 


“strength- 


Security Analysts Cite 
“Growth” Industries 


Greatest growth, the analysts be- 
lieve, will come to those industries 
which are creating the new 
structures and shapes of tomorrow 
and to those companies which stimu- 
late and share in them. 

Electronics, says Harris, Upham, 
“is now riding the crest of its fourth 
big boom—the Missile Era—which 
began to come into its own in 1955.” 
The government now spends $1.3 bil- 


sinews, 


(Continued on page 214) 


MORE MONEY FOR FAMILY BUYING 
Effective buying power per family 


Source: Sales Management's “Survey of Buying Power” 
for 1940, 1948, 1953, 1958. 
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MERCHANDISE 
Pe 


Before Consumers Ever Heard of Pledge... 


lists ii 


a chemist, E. L. Muoio, 
thought up the idea for this 
new S. C. Johnson & Son prod 
uct, a pressurized household 


polish. 


Then a development supervisor, 


L. M. Sesso, and . 


Your New Product Is No Longer 
New the Day After It Is Born! 


In the field of journalism, with its 
‘round-the-clock changing 
has often been said: “There’s nothing 


scene, it 


old as yesterday’s newspaper.” 

Today, in the field of manufac- 
turing, with its fast-changing and ex- 
panding markets, it is often said: 
“There’s nothing as old as yesterday’s 
new product.” 

Of course, this doesn’t mean that 
a new product has only 24 hours to 
live. But when you have produced a 


By SAMUEL C. JOHNSON 


Service Products Division Vice-President 
and Former New Products Director, 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


product that is the “last word” in 
quality, efficiency and economy you 
just can’t sit back and relax or you'll 
soon find that some one has come 
up with a new “word” and yours is 
just another item on the shelf. 


One thing a business cannot do 
today is stand still. If it doesn’t grow, 
it will retrogress and eventually perish. 
Only by continually bringing forth 
new products can most manufacturing 
companies sustain growth and profit- 
ability. 

Four company 
launched a program of great impor- 
tance to our future growth. Johnson’s 
management decided at that time to 
strike out into non-wax fields for 


years ago our 
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new products department 
co-ordinator, S. L. Seward, 
and 


. . « Product Sponsor Group 


The Pledge product sponsor group thoroughly screened Jan. 
Then they had it test marketed. 


E. L. Muoio’s new idea 
Finally, they won approval from S. C 


ment Committee to put it on the market 


line. They operated on this time table: 
Dec. 13, 1957 
equipment. Order 


same. Complete 


marketing plan 


Dec. 27—Report from Research and Development on con Feb 


Johnson's Manage Jan. 


Order raw materials for pilot run. 

Dec. 20—Approval of capital authorization for storage 
rough 
sketches. Management Committee approval of preliminary 


newly designated product 
manager for Pledge, R. H. Deihl, 
were brought together asa... 


keting. 
in the Johnson 


Purchasing. 


label design 


7—Order microwax 


Label design approved by Mar 


17—Production schedule approved. Order finished 
goods from filler. Order labels. Final label art delivered to 


Jan. 24—Order raw materials. Final can decisions. Order 
Packaging components. 

Jan. 31—Schedule dates with filler 

Feb. 7—Order shippers. Management approval of tenta 
tive advertising plan and final marketing plan 


Review of 


completed Market Research. 


10—Production starts on concentrate. 


tainer liners. Research and Development recommendation Feb. 17—Filling starts. 


on process. Label directions and copy approved for designer 
1958—Make pilot production batch of concen- 
trate. Designer presents final recommendations label design. 


Jan. 3, 


Mar. 14—Sales meeting. Product in warehouse. Publicity 
releases at New York press party. 
Apr. 11—Advertising breaks. 


several Important among 
these was the fact that, through prod- 
uct quality, product improvement and 
the introduction of new and _ better 
wax products both here and abroad, 
we had established a franchise with 
the public which we prize most highly. 
(In its 72 years Johnson’s Wax has 
enjoyed steady growth.) We intend to 
retain this franchise in the wax prod- 
ucts line and to extend it to other 
fields wherever practical. 

Our first venture was what has be- 
come the Raid (1955) line of insecti- 
cides. Our second entry was in the 
field of air fresheners with Glade 
(1956). Both these lines have been 
outstanding successes. 

It took quite a bit of doing to 
bring these products home as win- 


1958 


reasons 
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ners. Let’s see how it was done: 

Shortly after it was 
broaden our horizon, we formed a 
New Products Department and I be- 
came its director. Surprisingly, four 
years ago, when we organized the 
department, there were few such de- 
partments in existence and it repre- 
sented a somewhat new organizational 
concept. 

I would like to bring out three 
main concepts we have evolved at 
Johnson’s which we feel are the core 
of our new products program. I have 
some convictions about these three 
concepts because they have worked 
for us, but I am not saying that they 
are a cure-all for all new product 
problems. 

My three main points are: (1) pick- 


decided to 


ing a winner via the screening tech- 
nique; (2) the Sponsor Group concept 
which is our technique of getting 
marketing participation in new prod- 
ucts activity, and (3) the principle of 
the demonstrable product plus. 

1. In our medium-size company we 
receive about 1,000 new _ product 
ideas a year from all sources. Natu- 
rally, this requires considerable screen- 
ing, and the most important thing 
to look at first is the ratio of invest- 
ment to profit. 

In the case of air fresheners, our 
research total market 
at that time was $20 million and it 
could be expected to grow to $30 
million within five years. Our most 
optimistic estimate was that we might 
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disclosed the 


THE FLOOR UNDER JOHNSON’S WAX 


. it came before the wax. For Samuel Curtis Johnson 
began his company (in 1886) as a manufacturer of parquet 
flooring. When builders and home owners who had bought 
his flooring began to write Johnson asking how to keep the 
wood beautiful, he made a wax to do the job. It wasn’t 
until 1917 that the company gave up making flooring. To- 
day the company has 107 products, 10 subsidiaries and 
81 manufacturing, processing and marketing distributors. 
It's the world’s largest manufacturer of wax products. 


NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICE 


These gentlemen are important cogs in Johnson’s big 
machine. Sam Johnson (left) is the fourth gneration of 
his family to be active in this 72-year-old firm. He’s v-p of 
the Service Products Division. Allen C. Buhler succeeded 
Sam Johnson as new products director. He began with 
the company 10 years ago as chief tax clerk after a law 
school background and overseas duty with the Army. 


attain a 20% share of market in 
about three years. 

As for initial investment, including 
cost of development, test marketing, 
and capital expenditures, we estimated 
a total of approximately $1,200,000 
This, of course, did not include con- 


tinuing marketing promotion, which 
to depend on numerous 
other factors. 

Preliminary 
favorable climate for our entry into 
the air freshener field. The subsequent 


would have 


screening indicated a 


history proved our screening to be 
realistic, if somewhat optimistic, and 
we are now firmly entrenched in the 
market 

Recently, we have expanded the 
Glade line from two scents—ever- 
green and blossom—to four, having 
added spice and lemon bouquet. This 
air freshener stems from discoveries 
made during the Korean War when 
organic compounds’ were 
tested to eliminate “hospital smells” 
n planes ferrying wounded men back 
to the States. Johnson chemists used 
the findings of these tests to formu- 
late the product, which actually re- 
moves offensive odors instead of just 
masking them. 

[Through effective screening, we 
have upgraded the quality of the ideas 
actually being worked on in the labo- 
ratory, so that now our fatality rate 
of approved ideas is only about 1 in 
10 during development and we have 
no fatalities during test marketing. 

[ would sum up our screening 
technique by saying that our objec- 
tives are to pick product ideas with 
the lowest risk and highest possible 
return. It is kind of like a stud poker 


Various 
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game. If you bet on every hand, by 
the time you get aces back to back 
you have neither the heart nor the 
resources to really put your strength 
behind the winner. 

2. And now to my second point: 
the Sponsor Group which provides 
marketing participation in new prod- 
ucts activity. Here are the people who 
qualify for membership in the sponsor 
group: (a) the man who thought of 
the new product idea; (b) the man 
who is actually going to do the tech- 
nical work in the laboratory; (c) the 
man who has to sell the product 
when it’s completed; (d) financial and 
production members, as needed, and 
(e) a member of the New Products 
Department. 

It is a temporary problem-solving 
group — containing three to seven 
members—meeting at least once a 
month. At Johnson’s we have cur- 
rently 40 Sponsor Groups, each work- 
ing on their own new product; they 
involve 160 different people in the 
company, including many who would 
normally never be exposed to new 
product work. 

These Sponsor Group meetings are 
not brainstorm sessions, as such, al- 
though the brainstorming technique 
is used at times when selecting a 
name, developing a promotional pro- 
gram or ways of selling, or uncover- 
ing a unique packaging approach. 

In the Sponsor Group, you get 
enthusiasm because you have identi- 
fied the man who thought of the idea 
or is most enthusiastic about it, and 
have placed him in charge. You get 
a total company view because the 
important specialized elements of the 


business are represented in the group. 
You get cooperation and coordination 
because these men are working to- 
gether on a common objective—their 
assigned product idea. 

If it were possible to wrap all these 
thoughts up, I'd say that the Sponsor 
Group captures all of the basic initia- 
tive, drive and enthusiasm a one-man 
operator of a business has in develop- 
ing a new product. 

Now let me give you an example 
ot how one of these Sponsor Group 
meetings would be run. Let’s take the 
case of Instant J-Wax—a new auto- 
mobile wax which was just added to 
the Johnson auto line last summer. 

A Sponsor Group was set up and 
the meeting went something like this: 
The proposed label design was pre- 
sented to the group by the product 
manager. The research and develop- 
ment representative reported on the 
foaming characteristics of the new 
product. The production man _ pre- 
sented a revised production schedule 
based on a new sales estimate given 
him by the marketing representative. 
Advertising claims were discussed— 
the marketing man pushing for strong, 
forceful phraseology and the technical 
man insisting on changes where the 
proposed claims exceeded the prod- 
uct’s performance. Here was a bal- 
ancing of the marketing and technical 
viewpoints. 

I have been often asked why we 
carry the laboratory man with the 
Group after the technical work is 
done — during the test marketing 
phase. The reason is that I think it 
is important to preserve the continu- 
ity in the Group, so that the man can 
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participate in the full course of the 
product’s evolution. But more impor- 
tant, I feel that a specialist, no matter 
what his basic training or orientation, 
can make contributions to all aspects 
of a new product. 

3. Now to my third and final point 

the principle of the demonstrable 
product plus. 

There are millions of dollars of 
wasted research money in_ business 
today because there is a lack of mar- 
keting participation in research. 

I encountered many scientists dur- 
ing my career as New Products Di- 
rector and heard much talk about 
leaving the unrestricted 
free from commercial considerations. 
But I also know that a research per- 
son wants to commercialize his work. 
He wants to see his work successful 
and wants to see his product on the 
market. 

However, during all stages of any 
new product development project 
marketing judgments must be made, 
and these judgments have to involve 
people who are in tune with the 
marketing situation of the company 

Various surveys have estimated that 
from 50 to 98% of new products 
are failures and it is usually the com- 
panies that can least afford it that 
suffer the highest degree of failure 
One of the most important reasons 
for the extensive new product failures 
on the market today is that companies 
purposely or inadvertently come out 
with new products which are basically 
no better than what is already on the 
market. 

Many companies build fine tech- 
nical points of superiority into their 
new products or select new products 


research 


which fit the production setup of the 
company; but when the consumer is 
comparing the final product he finds 
that there is nothing really different 
between it and its competition 

We have a company policy that 
states that a new product must have 
demonstrable product advantage. This 
policy forms the basic guiding philos- 
ophy of our whole new _ products 
program and is the rationale for our 
company’s getting into a new field. 
We make a true contribution to a 
market by delivering something new 
and unique to the consumer. 

[here are valid business reasons 
for this policy. In the first place, 
when our salesmen go out with a new 
product, they know they’ve got de- 
monstrable sales points to deliver to 
their trade. Secondly, when the con- 
sumer tries our new product, she 
knows that it’s significantly better than 
what’s on the market. 

It is the motivating force behind 
our advertising agencies to come up 
with unique campaigns; this is the 
driving force behind the creative ef- 
forts of all our people. 

[his policy is no more than a re- 
finement of the old “build a better 
mousetrap” theory, but it has been 
overlooked many times by large com- 
panies in bringing out new products. 
By blending the marketing and tech- 
nical points of view early in the stages 
of development of a new product, de- 
monstrable advantages are built into 
the product and form the basis for 
our entry into a new field. 

Our systematic approach to and 
philosophy of new _ products has 
worked well for our company and 
has added tremendously to our hori- 


zons. Earlier this year when general 
economic conditions were at theil 
lowest ebb in several years, we were 
pushing our new product programs 
ahead vigorously because we felt that 
the introduction of new and unique 
products would stimulate the growth 
of the markets that we compete in 
This was not only helpful in making 
our company grow—we have just 
completed the best sales year in oul 
history but helped stimulate the 
economy as a whole. 

We think our concept of new prod 
ucts symbolizes free enterprise at its 
best because it challenges the creative 
resources of a broadening group of 
men at all levels in our business. This 
creative challenge centers around the 
most important and basically interest- 
ing part of the business—the rela- 
tionship between product and_ the 
consumer. 

My grandfather, who played a sig- 
nificant role in building our world- 
wide business, made these funda- 
mental comments about people and 
products in business, which have been 
deeply motivating for me: 

“When all is said and done, this 
business is nothing but a symbol and 
when we translate this we find that it 
means a great many people think well 
of its products and that a great multi- 
tude has faith in the integrity of the 
men who make a product. In a very 
short time the machines that are now 
so lively will soon become obsolete 
and the big buildings, for all their 
solidity, must someday be replaced. 

“The good will of the people is 
the only enduring thing in any busi- 
ness. It is the sole substance. The rest 
is shadow.” 


MONEY TO SPEND 


Total effective buying income 


$67 783,307,000 


$193,801,256,000 


$232,114,643,000 


$298,254,624,000 


Source: Sales Management's ‘Survey of Buying Power” 
for 1940, 1948, 1953, 1958. 
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Test Marketing Goes Truly National 


Spawning of new products puts testing into big-business class. 
674 tests in 1955-57 show greater emphasis on upper-middle- 
sized cities, also gains in South, Southwest Far West 


Gone seem to be the days when period 1946-54 a big proportion of 19 such cities, or 63%, were those 
sales departments or their advertising the audited tests were made in the in the South, Southwest or the Far 
agencies took the easy way out in East and Middle West. Of the top West. 
testing new products or advertising two dozen cities in test market popu- Table 2 shows the distribution of 
campaigns. The easy way most often larity during that period, only three retail sales and the distribution of 
meant testing only in nearby conven- were Outside of that limited area. tests. Note, for example, the switch 
ient cities and particularly in ones of But in the 1955-57 period, 22 of from a disproportionate number of 
better-than-average income the top 53 cities were in the South, tests in New England, Middle Atlantic 

The New York firm, Selling Re- Southwest or Far West, although the and East North Central states to a 
search, Inc., has records of 1,177 test “old guard” Eastern and Middle West- more proportionate balance through- 
campaigns going back to 1946. The ern cities retained top positions. out all geographic areas. Note that 
organization specializes in making And of 30 cities which showed con- in the 1946-54 period only 5% of 
store audits which measure the re- spicuous gains, going from virtually the tests were in the Pacific Coast 
sults of test campaigns. During the nowhere to a high-ranking position, states; whereas in more recent years, 


os ee ee of ee ee coe ee 


(1) Cities Where Tests Are Most Frequently Audited 


Most Frequently Frequently Fairly Regularly 
Since the store audits conducted by Syracuse Albany, N.Y. Denver Evansville 
Selling Research, Inc., do not repre- Columbus, Ohio Binghamton Fresno Jacksonville 
sent all local testing, and since this Providence Boston Hartford Little Rock 
is in no sense a reader poll on "most Grand Rapids Dayton Louisville Portland, Me. 
cauuies™ teed cilles, SALSS at. Indianapolis Los Angeles Memphis Springfield, Ohio 


AGEMENT in the following table Rochester Peoria Nashville Tampa 


gives only a sampling of the 210 cities Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Tulsa 

where the research organization has Cleveland Portland, Ore. San Francisco Charlotte 
Fort Wayne San Diego Seattle Chicago 
Kansas City, Mo. Toledo Spokane Minneapolis 


recently made audits for its clients. 
The following 53 cities, however, were 
the ones used most often during the St. Louis Detroit Atlanta Phoenix 
1955-1957 period. The grouping is Sacramento Oklahoma City Birmingham Sioux City 
Wichita Omaha Duluth Utica 
Harrisburg 


for tests in all types of stores. 


By population-size groups, using metropolitan county area populations rather than 
municipal boundaries, these 53 cities fall into the following slots: 


(1) Test Cities by Population Size 


Over 1,000,000 750,000 to 500,000 to 300,000 to 200,000 to 100,000 to 
999,999 749,999 499,999 299,999 199,999 


Buffalo Portland, Ore Columbus, O. Syracuse Fort Wayne Portland, Me. 
Cleveland San Diego Providence Grand Rapids Binghamton Springfield, O. 
Kansas City Denver Indianapolis Sacramento Peoria Sioux City 
St. Louis Seattle Rochester Wichita Spokane 

Boston Atlanta Albany-Schenec- __ Harrisburg Duluth 

Los Angeles tady-Troy Toledo Evansville 

Long Beach Dayton Oklahoma City Little Rock 

Philadelphia Hartford Omaha Charlotte 

Detroit Louisville Fresno 

Pittsburgh Memphis Nashville 

San Francisco Birmingham Jacksonville 

Oakland Tampa- Tulsa 

Chicago St. Petersburg Utica-Rome 

Minneapolis Phoenix 

St. Paul 
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those states have been getting 11.9% 
of tests, which is very close to the 
12.6% of retail sales. 

The medium and larger cities con- 
tinue to grow as testing centers. This 
finding, which was reported by SALES 
MANAGEMENT back in 1955 [“What 
Are the Most Popular Test Cities,” 
SM, June 15, 1955] has turned out 
to be a trend in the latest survey. 

The cities ranging in size from 
250,000 to 1,000,000 showed approx- 
imately a 20% gain in “share of 
market” on tests during the past three 
years. All other city-size groupings 
showed a decline. See Table 3 for 
details. 

Nearly 55% of the store audits 
made by Selling Research, Inc., dur- 
ing the past three years were con- 
cerned with the testing of new prod- 
ucts. Packaging and merchandising 
tests and audits ran to about 18%, 
while various advertising tests (media, 
copy, price, etc.) represented approx- 
imately One-quarter of all tests. 

This preponderance of testing on 
new products puts the spotlight on 
one essential in a test city—that it 
be relatively well isolated, with a 
minimum of “seepage” into or from 
other important areas. 


Which Are the 
Most Popular Test Cities? 


A quick review of the “box score” 
accumulated by Selling Research, Inc., 
during the past 12 years indicates a 
significant number of recent changes. 

Still leading, on an over-all basis, 
are the “big four” of Syracuse, Co- 
lumbus (Ohio), Providence and Grand 
Rapids; but other markets are catch- 
ing up fast, with the most significant 
gains coming from Rochester, Indi- 
anapolis, Cleveland, Kansas City, Fort 
Wayne, Sacramento and St. Louis 
all of which seems to indicate that 
although certain markets have been 
found superior as testing grounds, 
there are others that haven't yet 
reached their potential in a field (test 
marketing) that is growing very rap- 
idly. As is true in the 1955 study, 
Syracuse continues to stand out as the 
city most frequently used for tests 
where store audits are also made. 
Syracuse leads in the grand total of 


Distribution of Retail Sales—and Tests, by States 


(Sources: Retail Sales, SALES MANAGEMENT May 10, 1958 
(2) 1,177 Tests by Selling Research, Inc.) 


% Retail Sales 
1957 


% Tests % Tests 
1946-1957 1946-1954 


(1,177) (503 


EAST 
6 New England 
3 Middle Atlantic 


Total 


MIDDLE WEST 
5 North Central 
7 W. North Central 


Total 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 
8 South Atlantic 
4 E. South Central 
4 W. South Central 


Total 


FAR WEST 
8 Mountain 
3 Pacific 


Total 


made very significant upward progress 
(in popularity) during the past three 
years: Fort Wayne, St. Louis, Boston, 
Little Rock, Wichita, Birmingham, 
Duluth, Sacramento and Utica. 

In drug store audits, significant up- 
ward changes were registered by Fort 
Wayne, Indianapolis, Wichita, Harris- 
burg, Atlanta, Cleveland, Fresno, Kan- 
sas City, Memphis, Nashville, San 
Diego, Sacramento—and, to a lesser 
degree, by Charlotte, Jacksonville, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Seattle, Al- 
bany, Portland (Ore.) and Tulsa. 


Most of the experienced manufac- 
turer and agency executives who plan 
and supervise testing agree about four 
criteria of market selection. 


1. Suitability of the market with 
relationship to the requirements of 
the test. To use an extreme and 
ridiculous example, it would be fool- 
ish to test snow shovels in Miami. 
Most companies in considering the 
Suitability of the test market generally 
think of the market as representative, 
rather than projectable to the entire 


PEN OR Sei Go IRINA ye DN te 
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(3) Distribution of Tests by City-Size Groups 


City Size* 
(corporate limits) 


No. of Cities 
Test-Audited 


1177 Tests 
1946-1957 


503 Tests 
1946-1954 


674 Tests 
1955-1957 


all stores, but for drug store audits, 
Columbus (Ohio) was most popular 
in the 1955-1957 period. 

Table No. 1 shows the 53 cities 
leading in the number of test audits 
made during the past three years, 
but, for the reason given in connec- 
tion with the table, the cities are ar- 
ranged in three broad _ groupings 
rather than by precise percentages or 
rankings. 

In the field of food store tests, the 
following cities are among those which 
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Over 1,000,000 S 6.0% 7.2% 5.2% 
500,000-999,999 17 12.9 9.6 15.4 
250,000-499,999 22 22.0 21.6 22.3 
100,000-249,999 38.9 39.8 38.3 
Under 100,000 20.2 21.8 18.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


*Percentages shown here are based upon corporate limits. They differ from any 


that could be developed from Table | which is based upon metropolitan area. 


market universe. Actually, test market 
results can rarely be accurately pro- 
the nation although most 
marketers try to shoot at that goal 
An executive of one of the com- 
through food stores 
In my opinion, the criteria for 
ng test markets have more to do 
From a re- 
of view, it is desirable 

matched markets in your test 

rket design that iS, markets 
itched by the distribution of the 


panies selling 


practical problems 


kinds of population groups you are 
d in, and your share of mar- 

hose markets. Experience has 

n us, however, that it is almost 
mpossible to secure a good matched- 
by-income distribution, by population, 
home owners vs. home renters, by 
ares Of market, etc 
iny other city in all of the 1m- 
portant variables and therefore the 


research ideal can never be met, even 


No one city Is 


if it can sometimes be approached.” 


One of his competitors points out 


that the test market operation should 
bi 
t 


a duplicate in miniature of the 
sroad regional or national program 
otherwise it will fail to predict. 

Still another man with long exper- 
the food field finds great 


C 


THE LABORATORY SAID “O.K.'’—but 
would the public accept? Decision: try 
it in the newspapers of Syracuse, Okla- 
homa City and Springfield, Mass. 


sales morale value in spreading test 
markets among as many sales divi- 
sions as possible not only because it 
brings the line selling men into the 
act, but “they become an active part 
of the whole test operation and—as- 
suming the test is successtul and we 


then go national—they can move the 
product into full distribution with 
more enthusiasm and experience.” 
Practically all of the executives in- 
terviewed by SALES MANAGEMENT 
pointed out that test markets should 
provide a representative problem in 
terms of the number and strength of 
competing brands. One of the men 
went so far as to say that he chose 
deliberately markets where competi- 
tion was even tougher than average. 


2. Self-containment of the Market. 
Most market testers prefer the least 
possible distribution “leakage” in or 
out of the test market. The objective 
is to limit trade problems resulting 
from the presence of the new prod- 
uct and to reduce consumer confu- 
sion to a minimum. 

One man put it this way, “If you 
plan a product or package change 
test, it is helpful to pick a city or an 
area which is so defined that the ware- 
houses of the major chain stores in 
that area ship the bulk of their mer- 
chandise to retail outlets in that area. 
For example, if you sell the chain 
store headquarters in San Diego on 
stocking a new item for a test, you 
needn’t worry about some of that 


Case History: The Testing of Breck Banish 


Found needed, as determined 


by medical and 


market research: a dandruff-eliminating agent w thin 
1 beauty shampoo. 

Challenged to produce such a preparation: the 
Research and Development Laboratory of John H 
Breck, Inc., Springfield, Mass. Work started in 1954 
with the cooperation of two universities and five 
separate laboratory staffs 

Result: compound 22T4, a drug, singularly un- 
romantic looking, which had to be certified for use 
by the Federal Food and Drug Administration. This 
compound was combined with a satisfactory sham- 
poo and designated as “Banish, a cosmetic shampoo 
that banishes dandruff.” 

But would consumers buy and repeat? Breck offi- 
cials insisted on an answer before going national 
with costly magazine and television campaigns. Test 
campaigns were planned for the fall of 1957 in 
Syracuse, Oklahoma City and Springfield (Mass.), 
subsequently were extended to a few other cities. 

Why these cities? Consideration was given to (1) 
geographic location, (2) income and type of popu- 
lation, (3) water hardness, (4) climate, (5) types 
of stores, (6) distribution facilities, (7) isolation of 
media, (8) availability of color 

Who was involved in the decisions? (1) The sales 
department, because of its awareness of “situations” 
in the territory, and the merchandising and detailing 
problems of stocking before the ad test started; (2) 
the laboratory, because of the problems arising from 
climatic and water hardness problems and variations; 
(3) the advertising department, because of media 


and campaign problems, marketing research infor- 
mation; (4) the agency (N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.) 
for development of ads, campaign problems, dand- 
ruff research problems. 

The first step in testing was to employ Selling 
Research, Inc., to audit drug stores, supermarkets 
and beauty shops in advance of the distribution of 
“Banish” to determine the quantity of all shampoo 
products on the shelves. 


Next, the sales department detailed the test mar- 
ket cities and succeeded in securing complete dis- 
tribution before the advertising started. 

The advertising ran in newspapers, starting in 
black and white, then shifting to R.O.P. color. 


Consumer surveys, two in number, were conducted 
in the test cities to get a first-hand report on con- 
sumer reaction to product and advertising. Was 
there any “bugs?” The answer: generally satisfactory, 
but certain advertising revisions were suggested. 

The store audits showed sales to be excellent, not 
only in the first reports but in continuing ones. 

The go-ahead was then given for a national cam- 
paign, starting on TV with the “Shirley Temple 
Storybook” series this last January, and in March 
magazines, including Life and Ladies’ Home Journal. 

What was carried over from local tests to national 
advertising? The theme of advertising was converted 
to television and was well received. For the maga- 
zine advertising, both theme and layout were taken 
practically verbatim from the newspaper tests, but 
convered to full color. 
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SYRACUSE 
HOLDS ITS RANK 
AS No.1! TEST 
MARKET, U.S.A. 


IN 1955, SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE rated Syracuse the top test market of 
America based upon an audit by Selling Research Inc. of 503 test market operations con- 
ducted over a nine-year period. 


NOW eee IN 1958 . . . Selling Research has given SALES MANAGEMENT 


a report on 1,177 test campaigns conducted during the 12-year period 1946 thru 1957. It 
shows that Syracuse, year after year, continues to be the market most preferred and most 
frequently used for testing operations by national advertisers. 


THERE’S A REASON: Syracuse is the commercial hub of a 15-county area 


having a population of 1,432,700 and annual buying power in excess of $2 billion! And. . . 
The Syracuse Newspapers deliver 100% saturation coverage of the families in metropolitan 
Syracuse, plus effective coverage ...up to 76% ... in the 14 surrounding counties. 


No Other Combination of Media in Represented Nationally by 


the 15-County Syracuse Market Will Do MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
a Comparable Job at a Comparable Cost 


the SYRACU E NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 241,159 Sunday Herald-American 205,658 Sunday Post-Standard 109,060 
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NOW WITH MORE 
—“a 


THE FIRST MONTH with a ‘‘200” showing, and concentra 
tion on a single talking point, lifted share-of-market from 


17 to 31.5 of market 


merchandise seeping into the Los An- 
geles area; but if you sell chain store 
headquarters in Louisville on stock- 
g a certain item, you can be cer- 
in that that item will turn up in 
tity in Knoxville as well, and this 

ne marketing problems.” 

another executive writes, “Do 
markets present a_ typical 
securing distri- 

bution? For example, is the area self- 


PURE 
LEACH 


er cleanser! 


THE SECOND MONTH, with a ‘‘100"’ showing, concen- 
tration on the same single point, but the addition of a 


free deal increased share to 46% 


have to be supplied from warehouse 
stocks in outside markets, an unreal- 
istic handicap may be imposed on the 


test operation.” 


3. Self-containment regarding ad- 
vertising reach and coverage. Most of 
the executives interviewed by SALES 
MANAGEMENT Stressed the importance 
of restricting the reach of the adver- 
tising as nearly as possible to the lim- 


One man stated, “It’s important 
that the area in which you advertise 
any kind of a change will be con- 
fined to the test market area so that 
retailers in non-test market areas will 
not get calls from their customers for 
a product which they cannot stock. 
For example, in Wichita (Kan.), Spo- 
kane (Wash.) and Erie (Pa.) you can 
depend on almost all of your adver- 
tising in newspapers, radio and tele- 


contained in terms of chain and job- its of the test 


buying and warehousing points? 


iil stores in the test area to wholesale and 


market area for the 


retail distribution 


Case History: A Bab-o Media Test 


The Preblem: Bab-O market was challenged and 
cut into, first by Colgate’s Ajax, then by P. & G.’s 
Comet. Its share of market dropped from 25% in 
1956 to 17% in 1957. For every dollar it had to 
spend in advertising, Ajax was spending $2.50 and 
Comet } Now there was a new Bab-O with 


idvantages How and where 


er advertising help recapture share of 

Despite some doubts and misgivings, B. T 

Babbitt, Inc., decided to experiment, with the co- 
operation of General Outdoor Advertising Co 

iton, N.Y., was selected as a test market 

a, N.Y., as a control market 

selected for reasons of similarity in size, prod- 


history, and geographical location. 


These cities 


The test appropriation was decided upon in this 
way The company Was sponsoring an alternate- 
week segment on the Sid Caesar show in Utica, a 
one-channel city. An estimate of what the Caesar 
show would cost if it were available in Binghamton 
provided enough money for a “200” showing for 
the first month, then drop to a “100” for the sec- 
ond month, when Bab-O would offer a special deal 
No other media were used in either market, except 
such advertising as could not be cut off, as in maga- 
zines 

The daring gamble came in copy. The TV com- 
mercials were built around all five product advan- 


tages. The posters mentioned only one, “Now with 
more pure bleach than any other cleanser.” 


Store audits were made in both markets. Selling 
Research, Inc., selected 20 stores in both markets. 
An original inventory was made on February 4, 
followed by audits at three- and five-week intervals 
thereafter. 


What the audits showed: The first audit, prior to 
the poster showing, indicated that Bab-O had 21% 
of the market in Utica and 17% in Binghamton 
After a month’s poster showing in Binghamton, the 
new Bab-O had 31.5% of the market, and in Utica, 
with no local advertising, but plugs on the Caesar 
show, the share went to 28%. 


Then a test-within-a-test was started. It was a 
deal—1 can of Bab-O free (when you buy 2 cans at 
the regular price). Advertising deals on posters 
are, of course, unusual. 


The deal brought Binghamton up to 46%. In 
Utica, where the deal was featured in the TV pro- 
gram, the share went to 32%. 


What the test seemed to prove: Posters were not 
necessarily a better medium than sponsorship of a 
network TV show, but (1) a single point hammered 
daily was more effective than five points inserted 
a few minutes every other week, and (2) posters 
could be used successfully to promote a limited- 
period special deal. 
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vision remaining in the general area 
same reasons as indicated with respect of your test—but in many Eastern 
cities, this is apt not to be the case.” 


A FEW SHREWD GUINEA PIGS (Who are about to launch new products) 


If you are on the verge of launching a new 
product, we have a proposition for you. 

We know that ours is a primary 
medium, one which can launch a new 
product. Our job right now is to add to 
the growing number of advertisers and 
agencies who understand and accept this 
fact. 

So we are out to get additional case 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
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histories. You help us. We help you. It’s 
as simple as that. 

This is a once-in-a-blue-moon oppor- 
tunity to really get your money’s worth 
in promotion. Phone or write General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., Market- 
ing & Research Department, 60 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., MUrray 
Hill 2-2565. 


515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


— ONtW 
PRODUCTS 
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TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Oil Capital of The World 


One Of The Fastest Growing 
Markets In The Southwest 


Advertisers in the World-Tribune Get More 
for their money, because... 


On the basis of cost-per-family reached the 
World and Tribune have the *LOWEST 
ADVERTISING COST IN THE STATE. 


*Based on the general rate and March 31, 1958, ABC Publisher’s 
Statement. 


‘eles aw STNESs, 
snsennit 


TULSA ee ew 
a = TULSA TRIBUNE 


— 3. 
MORNING oP eveNine “» SOhpat 
Represented Nationally by The Branhom Co., Offices in Principal U.S.A. Cities 


New U.S. Employment Manufacturing Map 


By the Survey of Industrial Buying Power's Research Staff 


27” by 41 
25 to 50M in Green; 10 to 25M in Yellow; 5 to 10M in Blue. 


; 4 i 2 eo . 
map in 6 colors. Counties with 50M or more employment shown in Red; 


; » + es > J orre 7 

All counties with employment above national average clearly indicated. Percent of 

manufacturing employment shown for nine geographic regions. Metropolitan areas 
g g y 


clearly defined. 


Price: $3.50 each; two or more, $3.00 each 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Several men pointed out that this 
self-containment was most often found 
in cities ranging roughly from 50,000 
to 250,000. 


4. The availability of adequate re- 
search facilities and continuing audits, 
To most experienced test marketers, 
with all other things being relatively 
equal, the availability of a store audit 
facility or a consumer panel opera 
tion will strongly influence the selec- 
tion of one market instead of another 
Perhaps this shouldn’t be true, since 
research facilities can be set up wher- 
ever required, yet it is certainly eas 
ier to turn to cities where such op 
erations have been standardized. The 
most frequently used method for 
measuring results are (a) store audits 
usually beginning before the test op 
eration is launched and continuing 
for at least six months; (b) penetra 


Three Tips 
on Making Testing 
More Successful 


Don’t call it “research.” In- 
stead, speak of “buying insur- 
ance” on a potential multi- 
thousand dollar investment. 


2. 


Increase sales-morale value by 
spreading test markets among 
as many sales divisions as pos- 
sible; this puts the line selling 
men “into the act.” 


3. 


Pick a city where warehouses 
of major chain stores ship the 
bulk of their merchandise to 
the area of that city. 


tion surveys to determine the degree 
of familiarity and trial and frequency 
of repurchase; (c) user surveys of the 
depth interview type with interviews 
usually made some months after the 
test and where the objective is to pro- 
vide a base for more intensive knowl- 
edge of product reactions and usage 
patterns. 

One of the respondents said, “The 
test market is no better than one’s 
ability to get good auditing coopera- 
tion in representative outlets. The 
number of markets in which it is be- 
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Salesrights MCMLVIII by 
CBS Television Spot Sales 


CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


“Nation’s 16th television market—Television Magazine TV set count—July, 1958 
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*SAN DIEGO: A BIGGER MARKET 


With 1957 retail sales totaling 
$1,133,359,000.00 
the San Diego market ranks 23rd among the nation’s 280 Metropolitan County 


bigger than 


DENVER, COLORADO $1,115,309,000 NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA $949,465,000 
PORTLAND, OREGON $1,028,701,000 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA $934,631,000 


Sell San Diego capture this rich and responsive market , 
through The San Diego Union and Evening Tribune. Combined daily 
rculation: 202,242! 84.4% readership — unduplicated. 


The Sai ian Wien : EVENING TRIBUNE 


“The Ring G of Truth” 
COPLEY 


15 “Hometown” Newspapers covering San Diego, California — Northern Illinois 
Springfield, Illinois — and Greater Los Angeles Served by the COPLEY Washington 
Bureau and the COPLEY News Service 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


Se CL eT TT EE BONS : 


SALES MANAGEMENT wishes 
to thank the following for coopera- 
tion in the preparation of this 
article on test marketing. John H. 
Breck, Inc., John Hughes and 
William J. Slattery; General Out- 
door Advertising Co., Carl Henke; 
Gerber Baby Foods, Jack C. Grif- 
fin; The Nestle Co., A G. Fryer; 
Purex Corp., Ltd., James A. Wil- 
liams; The Quaker Oats Co., 
James L. Spangenberg; Scott Pa- 
per Co., Gordon A. Hughes; The 
Toni Co., Fred L. Willis. 


coming increasingly difficult to secure 
this kind of cooperation on a broad 
scale is increasing at an alarming rate. 
For every ten good test markets there 
were five years ago, there are prob- 
ably not more than five today.” Others 
did not seem to agree with him that 
there is real cause for alarm, but all 
did agree on the importance of store 
auditing. This one gentleman who is 
alarmed about the decreasing number 
of good test cities has used 31 cities 
to date this year, including 24 which 
ire listed in Table 1. 

Another respondent pointed out 
that some tests may have to be con- 
ducted rather quickly and there is 
very little time to establish a_ base 
period. And “in other instances, if 
there is time, it still costs money to 
audit stores or to set up a consumer 
home panel to establish a base period 
before the test begins. There are a 
few cities where newspapers conduct 
continuing audits of either the home 
panel or the store type, which pro- 
vide manufacturers with a ready-made 
base period. 

“There are, unfortunately, very few 
of these cities and the ones I know 
about are Cleveland, Fort Wayne, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and New York City. By continuing 
audits, incidentally, I don’t mean once 
a year, but once a month, or, at the 
most, every two months. It should 
be pointed out that continuing audits 
conducted by newspapers usually have 
to be supplemented by audits estab- 
lished for the manufacturer if for no 
other reason than that the manufac- 
turer has greater control of his own 
audits and thus greater confidence in 
them. Nevertheless, it is helpful to 
have these ready-made base periods.” 

One of the test marketers keeps on 
the prowl for “unexploited” test mar- 
kets, which he describes as ones which 
haven’t been discovered by a mob of 
other testers. Naturally he wasn't 
fully communicative in divulging his 
list, but as examples he mentioned 
Bay City, Fort Smith, Mobile, Mus- 
kegon, Orlando and Tucson. 
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They buy as a family... 


because they were sold as a family... 


KANSAS CITY KCMO KCMO-TV The Katz Agency 
SYRACUSE WHEN WHEN-TV The Katz Agency 
PHOENIX KPHO KPHO-TV The Katz Agency 
OMAHA WOW WOW-TV John Blair & Co. — Blair-TV 
TULSA KRMG John Blair & Co. 


Meredith Stations Are Affiliated With BETTER HOMES and GARDENS and SUCCESSFUL FARMING Magazines 
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Who cares 


what happens 
to METALS? 


This trio of metals engineers, for example, 
at The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., manufacturers 
of precision aircraft landing gear and 
a pioneering firm in a recent significant breakthrough 
on the problem of hydrogen embrittlement during 
electroplating operations on ultra-high strength steel. 


Their responsibilities are determined by 
the raw materials of manufacture —steel, aluminum, 
and other metals—and the effects of manufacturing 
operations on these materials. Control of product 
quality begins with the supplier and extends 
through machining, grinding, welding, heat 
treating, plating, finishing and inspection. Moreover, 
the problems can be extremely complex. In the 
electroplating phase alone, the technique of 
cadmium plating actually affects the physical 
properties of the steel itself. And because of 
this phenomenon, it was necessary to develop new and 
fully instrumented plating processes to meet the 
unique characteristics of the ultra-high strength 
steels from which landing gears are made. 


INVESTIGATING 
a de-carburization problem 
on a Tukon Hardness Tester 
(Wilson Mechanical instrument 
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CHECKING 
the thickness of cadmium 
plating on a structural compo- 
nent by means of a Dermitron 


+ 


C 


: 
. 
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. 
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Non-Destructive Coating Thick 
ness Tester. (Unit Process 
Assemblies, Inc.) 


Div., American Chain& Cable 


These men are experts—and yet they are students, 
or rather scholars. Daily they must seek new 
information to keep technically informed and 
effective. They are a part of a larger group of 
30,000 metals engineers across the nation whose job it 
is to care what happens to metals and whose periodic 
text of information is METAL ProGrREss magazine. 
They learn from it...depend on it...contribute to it, 
because METAL Procress meets their needs as the 
only publication, edited exclusively for them, 
concentrating solely on the engineering aspects of metals. 


Examination of tensile test samples 
taken directly from production forg- 
ings brings together, L/R: D. J. Cash, 
Process Engineer; G. N. Barrett, Jr., 
Chief Metallurgist; H. F. Jordan, Jr., 
Chief of Processing and Documents. 


Their job functions take them into 
separate yet co-ordinated responsi- 
bilities...Cash handles processing 
research, writes job process specifi- 
cations andtrouble-shoots for process 
improvement... Barrett supervises 
the metallurgical control of mate- 
rials... Jordan oversees plant-wide 
engineering processing, including 
materials specifications. 


Marjorie R. Hyslop 
Managing Editor 


DISCUSSING OBSERVING EXAMINING 
the advisability of changing finish quality for conformance 
specifications for the type of to specifications after flash- 
cadmium plating employed drying in an infra-red chamber 


two different types of anod 
izing from the standpoint of 
design desirability 


Engineers who care 
what happens to metals 
read... 


Metal Progress 


Published by The American Society for Metals 
7301 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Write fora METALS ENGINEERING FACTOR ANALYS/S on your products 


With an 
unmatched tech- 
nical knowledge 
and six years 

of Eastman 
research, the 
editors of Metal 
Progress know 
what 30,000 
metais engineers 
must read. 


David F. Ritchie Carl R. Weymueller Dr. Allen G. Gray Ernest E. Thum 
Assistant Editor Assistant Editor Editor Editor-in-Chief 


10 Principles to Guide You 
In Strengthening Middle Management 


The sales supervisory area is a critical area in the mar- 


keting structure: 


Here policy is made to work—or it breaks down. 


Here men get the kind of leadership that builds and 
maintains morale—or they fail to get it altogether. 


Here the men are polished and graded up through con- 
tinuous training—or left to repeat their mistakes. 


Here sales tools and promotional aids are made useful 
—or left to jam desk drawers and files in the district office. 


Here’s where quotas are broken, competition is outsold, 


and profits are created. 


oe ee tle 


Lewis E. Phenner, vice-president, 
marketing, Kimberly-Clark Corp.- 
one of the few paper companies re- 
porting increased during the 
1957-58 letdown—attributes the suc- 
cess of his sales force to a number of 
factors. At the head of the list he puts 
intelligent and skilled sales supervi- 
s10n 

This confirms 


sales 


studies by Peter 
Drucker and others indicating a 
chief characteristic of the dynamic 

American economy is heavy invest- 
ment in supervision. A hundred years 
ago in the U.S. for every $100 paid 
for wages and salaries, $5 was paid 
for supervision. In 1956, for every 
$100 paid for wages and salaries, an 
estimated $30 was paid for super- 
vision. No other country approaches 
our outlay for supervision in the fac- 
tory and office. Western Germany— 
the runner-up in industrial efficiency 

is perhaps second today in invest- 
ment in supervision, with England 
probably third. Note: these cost totals 
and averages for supervision pertain 
to factory and office work. 

U.S. also leads in investing in 
sales supervision. But its commit- 
ment probably is lower in this area— 
on a proportionate basis—than in 
factory and office supervision. More- 
over, the skills of the sales super- 
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visor are less standardized and, many 
believe, less efficient than those of 
the American factory or office super- 
VISOT. 

However, studying leading indus- 
trial companies such as IBM, Gener- 
al Electric, and Kimberly-Clark, you'll 
find something significant about their 
investment in sales supervision: It ex- 
ceeds that of their weaker competitors 
proportionately. Moreover, their su- 
pervisors are better trained. 

What you do when you hire and 
train a supervisor—whether for the 
punch-press room, the billing depart- 
ment, or sales division—is to provide a 
constant source of productive stimu- 
lation to less gifted or less experi- 
enced people 


What Is a Sales Supervisor? 


My thesis has three parts: (1) En- 
lightened sales supervision pays divi- 
dends. (2) American business and in- 
dustry are not investing enough in 
enlightened sales supervision. (3) Per- 
haps the most distinctive contribution 
to sales and marketing of the 1960's 
will be more intelligent selection, 
training, and distribution of sales su- 
pervisors. It is this third point that 
I have been invited to discuss here. 


By JAMES F. BENDER, Ph.D. 


James F. Bender & Associates 


MEET DR. BENDER 


If you don’t know why your business 
letters lay eggs it’s a cinch that Dr. 
James F. Bender can tell you what's 
wrong. He’s written several books on 
the subject (among them: ‘‘Make Your 
Business Letters Make Friends;”’ ‘‘Prof- 
its From Business Letters.’’) Dr. Bender, 
who is president of James F. Bender 
Associates and Dean of Kimberly Clark 
Institute of Marketing, won his doctor- 
ate from Columbia. He’s licensed as a 
psychologist by the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. He 
lives in—and works from his home— 
Roslyn, L.1 


Perhaps we should define our 
terms. A sales supervisor is a repre- 
sentative of middle management. His 
is not an office job, however. His 
work is concentrated in the field. His 
chief responsibilities are: (1) to train 
young salesmen; (2) to upgrade older 
salesmen; (3) to make use with them 
of performance reviews and apprais- 
als; (4) to help his salesmen analyze 
their markets and customers; (5) to 
interpret company policy to his men 
and relay their thinking to his su- 
periors; (6) to hold sales and training 
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A Check List to Uncover Sales Supervisors’ Problems 


(Their answers will help you to understand what kind of leadership they need, 


what types of training programs would be the most helpful to them.) 


Below are 45 items. Before each item is a blank line. After reading through 


the list of items, put No. 1 before the 15 items that you believe to be the 


most urgent in your division; No. 2 before the 15 of secondary importance; No. 3 


before the 15 least important. 


. Giving a formal appraisal to salesmen. 


Making suggestions to my Division Man- 
ager. 


. Scheduling my time so as to give each of 


my salesmen enough attention. 


Helping a salesman with his family 
problems. 


Maintaining communication with home 
office or outside the division. 


Finding enough time to improve myself. 


. Keeping my wife happy. 


Living within my salary. 


Understanding company policy—in cer- 
tain respects 


Doing my job as I understand it and 
think it should be done. 


Svending enough time with my family. 


Feeling that I am growing in the dispatch 
of my responsibilities as Supervisor. 


Traveling too much. 


. Having the confidence of my boss. 


Feeling that I am adequately paid. 


Living in the part of the country where 
I am stationed. 


Developing my salesmen’s confidence in 
me. 


Taking part in community responsibili- 
ties. 


Following a course of reading. 


. Writing personal notes and letters. 


Developing better dealer relations. 
Keeping happy. 
Having someone to share my quandaries. 


Helping my salesmen to analyze their 
territories. 


Training my salesmen methodically. 


Keeping in good physical shape. 


7. Interpreting company policy to my boss. 


3. Speaking with salesmen constructively 


about their shortcomings. 


. Being a good model for my salesmen. 


. Understanding and interpreting our ad- 


vertising policies. 


. Supervising and upgrading the older 


salesmen under my supervision. 


[raining my salesmen in making better 
presentations. 


Developing a system of checking on my 
salesmen’s work habits. 


Helping my salesmen simplify their paper 
work. 


Making new salesmen feel that they are 
part of the “team.” 


Using a report-form to give each sales- 
man on each of my visits with him—to 
let him know how he has progressed since 
my last visit with him. 


. Developing greater morale in my division. 


Meeting my cultural responsibilities. 


Helping salesmen to get in to see im- 
portant accounts. 


Keeping myself from getting discouraged 
or depressed. 


Developing closer relations with salesmen 
of other divisions of the company. 


Making constructive suggestions to the 
home office. 


. Setting my goals for heavier responsi- 


bility within the company. 


. Following through on the ideas given at 


training or sales meetings. 


. Recommending that poor salesmen be 


separated. 


Supervisor 
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Meet 
Demonstrate 
and Sell at 
the 6lst 
Hospital 
Merchandise 
Mart 

Aug. 24-28, 
1959, at the 
Coliseum 
New York City 


? 


The 61st Annual Convention of 
the American Hospital Associ- 
ation offers an exclusive sales 
climate, an ideal opportunity 
to meet face-to-face with the 
people who buy for hospitals. 


Write for complete information. 
Sales Manager 
American Hospital Association 


18 East Division Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send 


meetings with his salesmen to ex- 
change experiences and develop esprit 
de corps; (7) to visit his salesmen’s 
homes occasionally to discuss the 
company—and the men’s responsi- 
bilities to it—-with their families. 
Other duties may be and usually are 
added; but these seven are basic 

In one company, the supervisor may 
be known as a district sales manager; 
in another, field sales manager. But in 
more successful companies there’s a 
growing tendency to have one man in 
sales supervision directly responsible 
for the development and welfare of 
from six to ten salesmen. He usually 
lives in the geographic center of the 
territories the salesmen travel. His 
responsibilities are so heavy that he 
cannot devote the major part of his 
time to desk work. Therefore in mar- 
keting-minded, successful companies, 
the sales supervisor has a teammate— 
who is sometimes his boss, a regional 
or division manager. This teammate 
is the administrator, the office man 
Ordinarily, the sales supervisor spends 
five days a week in the field. He makes 
joint calls with his salesmen; listens 
to their challenges and woes; advises 
them; teaches them greater skill in 
closing sales, in providing their cus 
tomers with ideas and services. Some 
of his on-the-job quandries and chal- 
lenges are listed on page 41. 

If he is a good sales supervisor, he 
usually does his own paper work at 
night or Saturday morning. He never 
uses paper work as an escape, or as 
a rationalization to dodge his primary 
responsibility—working with his sales- 
men 


Building a Corps of 
Winning Sales Supervisors 


Perhaps developing a list of princi- 
ples of selecting, training and develop- 
ing excellent sales supervisors is as 
useful a way to proceed as any. The 
applications may vary in details from 
company to company. 

Let’s turn, then, to basic principles 
of selecting, training, and developing 


sales supervisors 


First principle: Select a man who is 
a good teacher. 


Your sales supervisor, as defined, 
is basically a teacher. Think back 
to teachers you had. The good ones 
made ideas interesting. Ordinarily 
they had a lot of patience. They 
were admirable and you tended to 
make heroes (or heroines) of them 
[hey ran a good shop. You couldn't 
get by: They had standards you 
respected, and they enforced their 
standards firmly but fairly. They 
gave directions and assignments you 
could grasp readily. They were en- 
thusiastic about the subject they 


taught. And they favored concepts 
more than precepts 

Chey seized every opportunity to ap- 
ply the principle or idea discussed to 
parallel fields of learning and to every- 
day life. They could see the subject 
through your eyes, were sensitive to 
your quandaries and frustrations. 
They respected you as an individual 
and held great expectations for you 
They liked people a lot and gave you 


“Perhaps the most distinc- 
tive contribution to sales 
and marketing in the 60’s 
will be more intelligent se- 
lection, training, and dis- 
tribution of sales supervis- 


ors.” 


the impression of wanting to be liked 
They seemed to have time, or make 
time, for you, especially if you 
needed extra help. They were de- 
voted to you and your fellow students, 
to ideas and to the school. Beyond all 
else, they were kind. 

The sales supervisor cannot suc- 
ceed as he should without having the 
qualifications of the teacher 

Very often a company creating 
the job of sales supervisor it selects 
the “best” salesman. And this may 
be a grave mistake. The successful 
salesman is sometimes not interested 
in teaching. He may be too impatient 
with those who don’t learn fast. He 
may take too much for granted. The 
great salesman may be so interested 
in his metier, he doesn’t really want 
to instruct. He therefore is a poor 
or mediocre teacher. 

Of course, all this doesn’t mean that 
the competent sales supervisor should 
not be a good salesman. He should 
be a highly competent salesman with 
an outstanding record as a producer. 
But he must have the qualities of a 
good teacher added. And these qual- 
ities will assume greater importance 
in the 60's. 


Second principle: Make sure your 
candidate wants the job. 


Ordinarily, the sales supervisor—as 
representative of middle manage- 
ment—has more prestige, by reason 
of his title, than the salesmen he su- 
pervises. Moreover, “sales supervisor” 
usually makes more money than 
“salesman.” And so, many a candidate 
finds it hard to refuse the offer. 
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cundidate 
wants to be a sales supervisor. What 
are some of the common blocks to 
his really wanting the promotion? | 
list those I have observed most often 


However, not every 


1. Too much travel. A ster sales- 
man in a metropolitan market—home 
every night—often doesn’t want to 
travel throughout the week as a 
superviso! 


2. Moving The new sales super- 
visor sometimes has to move to a dif 
ferent part of the country or to an 
other location within his district o1 
division. He and his family may have 
the home they want. They may lose 
money exchanging their home for a 
new one. (Some companies have no 
policy of protecting the man’s losses.) 
The children may not want to change 
schools and leave their friends; etc 


3. Fear of the unknown. If the job 
is new, the candidate may not want 
to accept the challenge of helping to 
define it. He may doubt his ability to 
teach and lead salesmen. You meet 
this attitude most often in companies 
that have no job descriptions or train 


ing programs for sales supervisors 


4. The wife. If she isn’t persuaded 
that her husband—and family—will 
profit from the promotion, she may 
influence him to reject the offer. If she 
is forced into the move, without being 
persuaded of the benefits, she may 
be a constant source of irritation 
Under such circumstances her hus 
band is likely to fail 


5. Not enough pay. Some com- 


panies don’t pay their sales super-, 


visors enough for their added respon- 
sibilities. Suppose a company selects 
ts supervisors from among its senior 
salesmen. Suppose the senior salesmen 
have company cars while the sales 
supervisors don’t. If the sales super 
visors receive $1,000 more a year than 
they earned as senior salesman, the 
increment isn’t large enough to com 
pensate for the loss of the company 
car and the assumption of added re 
sponsibility 


6. Lack of confidence in manage 

ment. Low morale; conflict of per- 
sonalities; lack of pre-selling of the 
sales supervisor concept; poor rap- 
port with the home office; tensions 
within a sales division the candidate 
may be assigned to—all these may 
deter him from taking on the respon- 
sibilities of sales supervisor. 
There are many other reasons why a 
man may not wish to become a sales 
supervisor. But these six prevail today; 
they will probably prevail less in the 
60’s because management will deal 
with them more intelligently. 
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Third principle: Select men who can 
shift their focus 


A sales supervisor recently recruited 
from the ranks can’t always play the 
role he needs to play. He may be 
apologetic in his dealings with his 
former peers. He may hesitate to dem- 
onstrate ways they can improve and 
grow. He may be embarrassed to point 
out weaknesses and ways of convert- 
ing them to strengths. His loyalty may 
remain with the salesmen—he may 
be over-sympathetic to them. 

Is there any easy way to determine 
whether he will shift his focus? No. 
But one of the surest guides is his 
past actions. If he has a record for 
correcting conditions tactfully; if he 
is constructive in his criticism with 
due deference to the feelings of 
others; if he is known for adhering 
to his convictions without stubborn- 
ness—you have the basis for some 
sound predictions. For he is evidently 
a man of character. This ability to 
shift focus will play a greater part in 
the selection of sales supervisors in 
the next few years 


Fourth principle: Look to his abilities 
as a communicator 


The sales supervisor of the immedi- 
ate future will be a better listener, 
speaker, reader, and writer than he is 
today. I should like to be arbitrary 
and suggest definite levels of skills 
for the 1960's. 


a. As a listener he will have a 
longer auditory span, the result of 
training. He will have a better mem- 
ory. Moreover, he will be adept in 
the use of the non-directive type of 
interview. Here he will listen much 
more than talk; and he will be trained 
to “listen” for tensions and indicators 
below the surface. He will be more 
competent in semantics and its prac- 
tical application, particularly in eval- 
uating the use of his salesmen’s words 
and their implications. 


b. As a speaker he will have 
greater competence in oral reading; 
elephone technique; dictation of let- 
ters, memos, etc.; presiding at meet- 
ings; leading discussions and brain- 


storming sessions; participating in 
programs of his professional marketing 
organizations; platform presentation; 
training his salesmen to be better 
speakers and listeners. 


c. As a reader he will be efficient 
in skimming or speed-reading (at least 
350 words a minute); in analytical 
reading; in interpreting figures, 
graphs, and charts. Moreover, he will 
be a man of taste in the selection of 
reading materials, will keep abreast 
of marketing, supervision, sales man- 


HOSPITALS 
Offers 

6 Strategic 
Issues to 
Plant Sales 
Ideas in the 
Recession-- 
Resistant 
Hospital 
Market 


March 16th—PLANNING & 
CONSTRUCTION ISSUE 
April 16th — ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE REVIEWS ISSUE 

July 1st — SMALLER HOSPI- 
TALS ISSUE 

July 16th — CONVENTION 
PROGRAM ISSUE 

August Ist — GUIDE ISSUE 
September Ist — CONVEN- 
TION REPORT ISSUE 


Sales Manager 

HOSPITALS 

Journal of the American Hospital Assn 
18 East Division Street 

Chicago 18, Illinois 


Please send full information on 
HOSPITALS’ special issues checked 
below 
PLANNING & CONSTRUCTION ISSUE 
ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEWS ISSUE 
SMALLER HOSPITALS ISSUE 
CONVENTION PROGRAM ISSUE 
GUIDE ISSUE 
CONVENTION REPORT ISSUE 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Product 


City 


agement. Further, he will read to beat 
cultural responsibility 
will know enough to develop good 


his share of 


reading habits among his salesman 


d. As a writer he will practice clar- 
ity. His sentences will be short; his 
simple. His reports, 
memos, and bulletins will bear the 


words letters, 
impress of common sense and grac- 
iousness. Every piece he writes will 
be motivated by a sense of public 


relations 
Fifth principle: Choose a candidate 


who will help stimulate his superiors 


as well as his salesmen 


Ihe sales supervisor of the 60's 
will be the vital link between 
the field torce and the home office. He 
will Know his salesmen and will relay 
this Knowledge to the home office. He 
will conceive of salesmanship as a pro- 
fession, as one facet of a large com- 
plex, marketing. 

His constructive thinking will stim- 
ulate superiors. His flow of sugges- 
tions trom the field will egg on his 
management. He will keep his man- 
agement alerted to competitive ac- 
tivity. In his periodic appraisals of his 
salesmen and their needs, he will 
Stress the impact of good company 


AAMERICAN 


delivered to you exclusively by APOTEZ 


Many fringe publications (hotel, tourist court, resort, etc.) nibble at the edge 
of this vast $2 billion motel-motor hotel market, but only AMERICAN MOTEL 
goes straight to the center, and delivers the necessary “buying power”. 


Over 58,000 motels, but like all markets there is both wheat and chaff. 
AMERICAN MOTEL’S exclusive “BUYING POWER AUDIT” to be issued this 
December, and every six months thereafter will do the separating for you. 
It will peg buying power both by individual subscriber and total circulation 
to give sales managers an exact measure of sales potential — not a projection 


or a guess, but an audited report. 


Complete market and media data is now available upon request. Remember, 
what was true of this market five years ago or even last year is not necessarily 
going to be true next year. Rapid market growth has meant rapid market 


changes. To plan ahead, know ahead! 


New 1959 “MOTEL MARKET AND SALES ANALYSIS” outlining current market trends 
as they will affect sales and advertising programs. 


New Motel DISTRIBUTION STUDY showing sources of supply for 42 products broken 


down by motel size and location. 


New motel CONSTRUCTION STUDY showing who makes the purchasing and planning 


decisions for new construction. 


New 1959 “EDITORIAL FORECAST” - 


plan sight unseen 


ready now so advertisers will not have to 


New, READEX REPORTS to help advertisers evaluate copy slants for this new and 


distinctive market 


Advertisers have placed more pages of motel advertising in AMERICAN 
MOTEL than any other market or fringe publication, because they know if 
a motel operator has buying power, he reads... 


AAAERICAN 


MOTEL 


MOTOR HOTELS 


Patterson Publishing Co. e 


5C South Wabash Ave. 


MOTOR INNS MOTOR LOOGES 


@ Chicago 3, Ill. 


organization and administration on 


their morale. 


Sixth principle: Select a candidate 
who is an eager learner. 

In the 60’s the sales supervisor will 
take part in training or “personal 
progress programs” to a greater ex- 
tent than he does today. He will meet 
with his colleagues periodically for 
stimulation and study. He will attend 
more courses offered outside the com- 
pany than he does today. 

In group learning he will work 
well with his peers, share ideas, 
profitably developed in his division, 
with his colleagues. He will increase 
his competence in the discussion of 
case studies. He will be more studious 
than he is today. He will be dedicated 
particularly to innovations in his sv- 
pervisory techniques. 


Seventh principle: Choose the dele- 
gator. 

The future sales supervisor will 
be better prepared to get more pro- 
duction out of his men. He will be 
expert in the administration of per- 
formance reviews and appraisals. He 
will give to each of his salesmen a 
little more to do than they can com- 
fortably get done. He will teach them 
greater efficiency in analyzing their 
territories and accounts; in stream- 
lining their presentations; in present- 
ing ideas and marketing aids to cus- 
tomers. He will assign increasingly 
important accounts to younger sales 
men. His chief goal will be to devel- 
op men. Because of his wisdom in del- 
egating increased responsibility, his 
men will actually promote him faster. 

In the climate of confidence he 
will create he will assume the attitude 
that his men can’t make any mistakes 
that can’t be corrected. He will en- 
courage his men to make mistakes 
as learning devices, so long as they 
don’t repeat them. In this way he will 
engender an eagerness in them “to 
reach out.” 


Eighth principle: Choose a robust 
candidate. 

A sales supervisor of the future will 
be able to work harder—with fewer 
breakdowns than his counterpart ex- 
periences today. He will be more 
mature emotionally. He will not need 
to “bawl out” or “ream out” his sales- 
men. His understanding of himself 
and his salesmen will make him wiser. 
He will expend less energy on frustra- 
tions, more on accomplishments. He 
will understand human motivation bet- 
ter. He will use leadership rather than 
fear or repression to stimulate his 
men. The whole change of emphasis 
will cause less wear and tear on his 
mind and solar plexus. He will be a 
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healthier sales supervisor in body, 
mind, and spirit, and morale in his 
division will be high. 


Ninth principle: Select a candidate 
with “presence”, 

Napoleon said that the Duke of 
Wellington’s presence on the battle- 
field was worth more than ten battal- 
ions. All of us occasionally meet the 
individual whose mere presence raises 
morale. The sales supervisor of the 
60’s will be more aware of the value 
of developing a “presence.” He will 
realize, as Walt Whitman did, that 
there’s more to a man than is found 
between his boots and his hat. He will 
strive to develop the quality of “pres- 
ence” in himself and his salesmen. 


Tenth principle: Promote from with- 
in the organization. 

This is based on the _ realiza- 
tion that everyone has a vast, un- 
touched potential; that in every siz- 
able sales force there is a weaith of 
potential sales supervisors of high 
calibre. They must be indentified by 
objective methods. In the near future 
sales supervisors will be developed 
from within the company by more 
carefully planned programs. 

Wisely, you will probably not 
set an age limit. Two of the best sales 
supervisors selected a year ago by a 
large company were 29 years and 59 
years respectively. The former had 
been with the company four years; 
the latter, 31 years. The latter is one 
of the youngest-minded, most adapt- 
able, most receptive of all the super- 
visors. His promotion did a lot for the 
morale of the older men in the sales 
force. I believe age will be defined 
more funtionally rather than chron- 
ologically in the 60’s than it is today. 
When you promote from within you 
give every ambitious salesman added 
incentive to work hard. You select 
men who know the company and its 
policies. You build loyalty to com- 
pany. The only time this principle 
should not be applied is when your 
personnel does not meet the objec- 
tive standards you set for your sales 
supervisors. If this should be the 
case, your company has_ probably 
failed to select competent salesmen 
in the first place—or has neglected 
to train them for the future. 


MEN WHO READ 
BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEAN BUSINESS 
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IF YOU SELL MEN remember that 
the Courier-Express carries 74.2 
of all daily men’s store linage 
in Buffalo—75.7% of total when 
Sunday insertions are added. 


IF YOU SELL WOMEN the selling 
power of the Courier-Express is 
shown by the fact that it carries 
66.5% of the daily women’s store 
linage—and 73.7% of the total. 


IN ADDITION the Courier-Express leads in overall linage 
in 16 local and 20 national classifications—and in 8 others 
combining space of both types. 
FOR ECONOMY —for more advertising for your dollar 
concentrated on those with more dollars to spend—use the 
Morning Courier-Express. FOR SATURATION use the 
Sunday Courier-Express, the state’s largest paper outside 
of Manhattan. 
ROP COLOR available both daily and Sunday 
Member: Metro Sunday Comics 
K ffal C © + and Sunday Magazine Networks 
u 0 ourler- xpress Representatives: Scolaro, Meeker 
& Scott 
Western New York’s Only Morning and Sunday Newspaper Pacific Coast: Doyle & Hawle 


| never dreamed it could happen to me 


PLEASE GIVE NOW 
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SCLEROSIS 
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The-High Spote 
Ign Spotcon any Sund 
: 5 dita. ia ay 


Among the 3 
| 02 citi 
selected by Sales nance 
n 
- a base for monthly 
et forecasts, 71 are 
es nto WEEKLY cities. 
ing the first ten months 
of this year 
52 ee WEEKLY ine 
ave been selected as 


a preferred HIGH SPOT 
ies — 28 of them have been 


selected as above average 
P for each of the first 
n months of this year 


Is 
the expanding market 


CITIES are high spotted 


During the first ten months of this year 
WEEKLY cities have been listed oS prefer 
Sales Monagement's monthly ratings: 


% Florence, Sheffield-Tuscombia- 


Muscle Shoals, Ala 
Gadsden, Ala 
Bakersfield Calif 
Sacramento Calif 
Santa Ana Calif 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
“Colorado Springs Colo 
Pueblo, Colo 
New Haven Conn 
Fort Lauderdale Fla 
Jacksonville Fla 
Pensacola Fla 
Tampa, Fla 
Albany, Ga 
Boise, Idaho 
Bloomington, \l 


-Carbondale-Herrin- 
Murphysboro, Ml 


Springfield, Wi. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Davenport, lowa 
Dubuque, jowa 
Sioux City, lowa 
Waterloo, lowa 
Paducah, Ky. 
*Lake Charles, La. 


the following FAMILY 
red High Spot cities in 


Lowell, Mass 
Meridian, Miss 
Springfield Mo 
Reno, Nev 
Manchester, N.H 
atlantic City, N.J 
Trenton, N. a 
Niagara Falls, N.Y 
High Point, N.C 
Bartlesville, Okla 
Muskogee, Okla 
«Salem, Ore. 
Altoona, Pa 
Wilkes-Barre Pa 
Aberdeen, Ss. Dak 
Rapid City, Ss. Dak 
Austin, Tex 
Laredo, Tex 
Port Arthur, Tex 
Texarkana, Tex 
Tyler, Tex 
Waco, Tex 
Ogden, Utah 
Burlington, Vt 
Racine, WIS 
Casper, Wyo 
Cheyenne Wyo 


THE W 
} ORLD’S 
Ss 
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Supplement schedule... 


saturated by Family Weekly 


The bright spot in the national sales picture occupied by FAMILY WEEKLY cities 
reflects the ever-expanding populations, incomes and buying power in the 177 
markets saturated by FAMILY WEEKLY. It adds great importance, too, to the unique 
coverage pattern of FAMILY WEEKLY that is the result of carefully selecting mar- 
kets whose industrial expansion, business vitality, and geographical location create 
new selling opportunities. FAMILY WEEKLY's saturation coverage of these markets 
is a boon to advertisers who know the plus value of reaching all the market, and 
reaching it with the full impact and influence of the local newspaper and its 
FAMILY WEEKLY. 


These are important facts to remember about FAMILY WEEKLY's big, prosperous 
177-city market and its 551-county coverage area that accounts for: 


$29,901,011,000 


in retail sales —14.9% of the U. S. total 


$7,133,390,000 


in food store sales—14.9% of the U. S. total 


$920,268,000 


in drug store sales—14.5&% of the U. S. total 


Your Family Weekly representative has a series of county coverage maps that 
show at a glance the coast-to-coast coverage of Sunday magazines. Ask him for 
complete data on the 177 FAMILY WEEKLY markets and why planning national 
coverage is easier when you start with FAMILY WEEKLY. 


FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE, Inc 
Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1 


NEW YORK 22: 405 Pork Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 5: Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc., 633 South Westmoreland Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc., 33 Post Street 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Building 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Building 
MIAMI 32: J. Bernard Cashion, Chamber of Commerce Building 


SUCH DEPTH WITH A SINGLE MEDIUM 
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“IF AT FIRST . 


It took Charles H. Brower— 
president for a year now of the 
gold-chip advertising agency of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc.—almost two years to 
connect with the company. They 
told him he wasn’t the type. 
Since then he’s been a copywriter, 
copy supervisor, head creative 
man and, finally, head of the 
company. Switches are an old 
game with Charley Brower: He 
began as a= physics major, 
swapped to English in his junior 
year at Rutgers. Before he got 
the ad bug he was a teacher. 


BBDO 


The people at Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn call it ‘‘BBDO”’ 
and take a dim view of people 
who persist in saying ‘BBD AND 
O."" They're in a position to look 
down their noses. The agency 
handles such tidy accounts as 
American Tobacco, Du Pont and 
U.S. Steel. It all began when, in 
1919, Bruce Barton joined the 
Messers. Durstine and Barton to 
form an agency. Less than 10 
years later that agency was 
merged with the George Batten 
Co. to become the prosperous 
corporation it is today. 


So You Cut Back on Advertising! 


The late recession may have been your immediate excuse. 
But remember: Names as familiar in their day as ‘Lucky 
Strike,’ "'Bufferin,’' and "Lux" are today, have slipped 


quietly under the seas of aggressive competitive claims. 


Now that even the saucering similes 
of the recent recession are all but 
forgotten, a prudent man may well 
ask himself “What next?” And the 
prudent man is unlikely to receive an 
exact answer. For even the sharp- 
penciled economists were caught with 
their estimates down this last time, 
and depressions come in different 
packages as well as with different 
names. But of one thing he may be 
quite sure: There will be more of 
these economic bloopers. The path of 
industry never runs smooth. And, 
while heating up the printing presses 
and cooling off the credit may save 
us from some of the more roller- 
coasterish thrills, our path will never 
be quite as smooth as glass. 

This is a very good thing, for glass 
is a poor abrasive to sharpen courage 
and ingenuity against. It’s the rough 
going that tests the good driver. And 
a “guaranteed annual sales curve’ 
would make milksops of us all. 

Different people will play the odds 
differently, of course. But the winner 
is likely to be the manager who keeps 
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By CHARLES H. BROWER, President, 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


the pressure on as strongly as he can 
at all times. When I was a kid in ad- 
vertising, the elderly cynics of the 
era were fond of saying that there 
were two times when advertising was 
likely to be cut: When sales were 
good it wasn’t needed; when sales 
were bad there was no money to pay 
for it. That may have well been true 
in the twittering twenties, but today 
you'll find few subscribers to such an 
ancient practice. We have too much 
to look back upon, too much past 
wisdom and unwisdom to guide our 
new bold steps. Besides, our com- 
petitors aren’t the nice friendly types 
they used to be. They won't wait 
while we play it safe; they won't 
sleep while we “wait and see.” 


Advertising Malnutrition 


If “experience is a bridge to build 
upon,” we need only open our mar- 
keting textbooks to recall the names 
of companies that died of tired in- 
dustrial blood, and advertising mal- 
nutrition. Names once as familiar as 


‘Lucky Strike,” “Bufferin” and “Lux 
Soap” are today, slipped quietly un- 
der the sea of aggressive competitive 
claims and were seen no more. This 
could happen—even more swiftly and 
surely—today 

Philco knew the answer 30 years 
ago. Following the crash of 1929, the 
advertising of radios by all manufac- 
turers dropped from $16 million to an 
eventual low of $2 million by 1933. 
In contrast Philco expanded its ad- 
vertising after 1929 and maintained 
the level throughout the depression. 
Naturally Philco did not just spend 
money. It had something to talk 
about—a new low-priced table mod- 
el. The two things—courageous ad- 
vertising plus product news—brought 
it out ahead. Today Philco is fighting 
its way out of the recent recession 
with the same sound formula—cou- 
rageous advertising, this time in sup- 
port of separate-screen TV receivers 

I will hasten to point out that the 
combination of product news and 
sound, unrelenting advertising is open 
to any company. For few, if any, 
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IN McCALL’S TEST ROOMS we test a great 
variety of new appliances and products. 
We use them to cook meals, freeze foods, 
wash clothes—just the way you doin your 
own home. That’s why, when we have 
tested a product and like it, we believe 
you'll like it too. 


(Brand) Range 


We were delighted with the extra-large oven, 
the speedy surface units and the focused heat 
broiler. After baking cakes and biscuits, 
broiling steaks and chicken, roasting meats, 
frying hamburgers, making pancakes, we 
were completely sold on the performance of 
this range. 


Bake unit swings up for oven-floor scrubbing, 
broiler unit can be taken to the sink to wash. 
Range top is simple to keep clean, too 

We found the construction of this range of 
the same fine quality that past experience has 
led us to expect from this maker. 


FEATURES WE ESPECIALLY LIKE: 


GIANT OVEN—roomy enough for big family 


meals or special party cooking. 23” wide. 
“NO-DRIP” COOKING TOP—edge catches spill- 
overs. 

AUTOMATIC CONTROLS—smooth-looking, simple 


to set. 


NEW BROILER UNIT—curved reflector directs 
heat. Completely removable for washing. 


° f 
telling facts _ McCall's Use-Tested® Tag helps a woman and her family 


select products by telling how those products work under actual home-use conditions. It aids 


manufacturers and retailers by providing authoritative feature-by-feature recommendations 


based on the most important criterion: performance. Be sure it's on products you buy—or sell. 


McCALL’'S THE MAGAZINE OF TOGETHERNESS, CIRCULATION NOW MORE THAN 5,300,000 


telling facts 


How McCall’s Use-Tested' Program 
can help you close more sales 


More than ever before, your product is 
on its own at point-of-sale. Your sales- 
men and dealers need all the merchan- 
dising help thes can get to close sales 


during this critical period. You will 


Newspapers, magazines, trade publi- 


cations all have been bubbling with 
stories in recent months on the “Crisis in 
Selling,” “Customers in Revolt,” “De- 
cline in Retail Salesmanship.” 


The Willmark Service System, which 
uses a national staff of professional shop- 
pers to check up on the performance of 
“U.S. sales- 
men are just order-takers. The great flaw 
of retail salesclerks is not the high pres- 
which they have been Jam- 
but utter apathy.” 


retail salespeople, asserts, 


sure for 


pooned 


Charles Brower, president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, has been 
widely from his famous 
speech in which he blasted the “great 


quoted now 


era of the goof-off.” Brower also said, 
a great many salesmen don't know what 
they are talking about and they don't 
Practically everybody in 
is looking for a friendly 


seem to care 
the country 


salesman.” 


Equally bad, from the standpoint of 
nationally-advertised brands, is the glib, 
fast-talking salesman who switches cus- 
tomers from established brands to off- 
methods 
Here's Home 
Furnishings Daily quoted one of these 
fast-talkers, “And if the off-brand will 


manage to bear even a remote identifica- 


brands with no-holds-barred 


how a recent article in 


tion with a famous name, selling it be- 
salesman 
“My customer ts visibly 


es much simpler The 
ent on to Say, 
mpressed. I now begin to double talk, 
interchanging the names of the 


make as | 


rapidly 
off-brand and the famous 
} 


chatter. | get the order.” 


What can 
turer do to compete against this type of 
selling, or the complete lack of retail 
salesmanship? What can a manufacturer 


a national brand manutac- 


do to keep pace with the growing trend 


to self-service sh« pping sweeping all 
ippliances to soft goods? 


fields, from a 


More effective advertising in media 


that will properly precondition and pre- 
sell the right prospects will help solve 
the problem. But this is only half of the 
Equally important is more and 
better product information at point-of- 
sale . . . information that is accurate, 
thorough, and impartial .. . information 
that will give the shopper the buying 
facts she needs. 


answer 


Modern Packaging Magazine recently 
stated, “The tag is increasingly the key to 
self-selection sales. It may be the whole 
informal and selling instrument by which 
today’s discerning, self-helping shoppers 
will accept or reject the product.” And, 
if the informative tag or label comes 
from a well-known, trusted and impartial 
authority—so much the better. 


It was precisely this kind of thinking 
that caused McCall's to launch the USE- 
TESTED Program in 1955. A powerful 
new dimension in retail selling. the Pro- 
gram was designed to help McCall's ad- 
vertisers focus their advertising and 
selling power at the point-of-sale. The 
strengths of the USE-TESTED Program 


can be categorized as follows: 


> Informative Endorsement. Eich 
USE-TESTED Tag contains a feature- 
by-feature endorsement of the product. 
This endorsement is based on exhaustive 
tests which include both a thorough tech- 
nical evaluation and a duplication of 
home uses of the product. 


> Friendliness. The tags are written in 
friendly, non-technical language that the 
shopper can understand, telling what the 
products will do for her in her home. 


> Silent Salesman. Each tag acts as a 
silent salesman when the retailer is not 
in the selling area, and gives him power- 
ful salestalk material when he is. 


> Authority. Each USE-TESTED Tag 
has behind it the powerful, impartial 
authority of McCall's Magazine, which 


makes sense... 


find McCall's Use-Tested Tag one of 
the most effective selling aids you can 
have in your marketing arsenal today. 


It's a point-of-sale sales-piece that 


and sales, too. 


reaches more than 5,300,000 top pros- 


pect families every issue. 


>» Acceptance. When the shopper sees 
the USE-TESTED Tag on a product, she 
knows it’s good. She looks for the USE- 
TESTED Tag and respects its impartial 
endorsement. She knows when McCall's 
says “We Used It and We Like It” that 
she will like it too. 


About 40 different product categorics 
are tested now under the USE-TESTED 
Program. Examples: appliances, floor 
coverings, mattresses, kitchen cabinets, 
lawn garden 
clocks, luggage, cutlery, work clothes, 
lighting fixtures, blankets, etc. 


mowers and accessories, 


One of the requirements for participa- 
tion is that “the product must be such 
that this type of tag will materially con- 
tribute to its sale.” McCall's wants no 
half-hearted participants, as indicated by 
the requirement that the tag “must be 
affixed to the product, or the complete 
tag text displayed at point-of-sale.” 
Moreover, the advertiser must support 
the tag with an advertising schedule in 
McCall's “of sufficient size that he will 
be able to sell our market on the qualities 
of his product—and do a creditable job 
in supporting the tag so that it can deliver 
maximum performance in moving his 
merchandise at point-of-sale.” 


Manufacturers of a wide range of 
products report McCall's USE-TESTED 
Program an effective sales-maker. In- 
cluded in the program are well-known 
companies like Frigidaire, Magee Car- 
pets, Englander, General Electric, Alad- 
din Industries, Youngstown Kitchens, 
Hardwick Ranges, Pfaff Ma- 
Westinghouse, Georgia-Pacific 
Plywood, Borg Scales. 


Sewing 
chines, 


For a complete list of participants and 
more information on the USE-TESTED 
Program, write to Hank Piehl, Use- 
Tested Program, McCall's, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


products have had their news value 
wrung dry. There is almost always a 
new use, a new time to use it, a new 
place to use it, or something new to 
use it with. I have said it before: Put 
news in your product and it will put 
your product in the news. And don't 
o into your shell when the going 
ets tough. Get tough yourself—the 
time to scare competition is when it 
is already scared by circumstances 


Q 
Qo 


Actually there is no time when in- 
genuity cannot create advertising that 
will build your product name and in- 
sure the healthy growth of your 
company. And there are few things 
as detrimental as a lapse in advertis- 
ing. It costs much more to get up 
advertising-momentum than it costs 
to keep going. And once you let mo- 
mentum die, you must start almost 
from scratch again 

lake the war years, 1941 to 1945 
When a company’s products were 
clean off the market, was there any 
sense in advertising? Many compa- 
nies did. nonetheless. And many 
thereby gained a leadership that they 
still hold today. Others lost leadership 
they are still struggling to regain. It 
would be unfair to name the losers, 
but I'll name you one of the winners 

Schaefer Beer. Mr. R. J. Schaefer 
believed so much in advertising that 
he started it even before he had a 
product. Then, when the war came 
along, shortages of metal and in- 
gredients forced a drastic rationing 
of his product. There was, however, 
no rationing of the advertising. It 
was actually increased. After the war 
his foresight was proven sound. And 
the momentum started then has not 
slowed down. Last year was his big- 
gest year 


A Necessary Tool 


Fortunately, I believe, top man- 
agements today have learned from 
the wars, depressions and recessions 
of the past. Not only do they regard 
advertising as a necessary business 
tool, they recognize its value in times 
of slump. Whereas before the ad- 
vertising budget was the first to get 
clipped in slack times, today this is 
not necessarily so. 

Since 1935, Du Pont has been em- 
barked on an advertising program to 
tell the public the over-all story of 
the company’s guiding principles. 

This activity is entirely divorced 
from Du Pont’s advertising budgets 
designed to sell specific products. It 
was triggered by research into con- 
sumer attitudes, which revealed that 
many Americans knew little about Du 
Pont, and that a good many of them 
had a generally unfavorable opinion 
of the company. 
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Covering 
the Continent... 


(...and then some) 


United Van Lines’ 


“PRE-PLANNED” 
MOVING SERVICE 


The gleaming vans of the United fleet have 
long been a familiar sight on U. S. and 
Canadian highways. And keeping pace with 
rapidly expanding facilities, is UNITED’S 
reputation for the finest moving service. 

Now, today, you can enjoy the modern ease and 
convenience of “Pre-Planned” service ... even 
when moving overseas. In specially-designed 
UNI-PACK containers, your goods are whisked 
—via sea or air—to such far off places as 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Japan, France, 
England and West Germany. 

Ask your nearby UNITED VAN LINES 
AGENT to give you full particulars. 


la. For free help and 
advice on moving 


problems, write noted 
. - consultant, BETTE 
United Van Lines MALONE, c/o United 


Van Lines, Dept. SM, 


St. Louis 17, Mo., or 
contact your nearest 
United Agent. 


[his advertising program has con- 
tinued without interruption for 23 
years, growing as the size of the pop- 
ulation and the avenues of communi- 
cation have grown. Today, research 
shows that ignorance and prejudice 
tbout Du Pont has been largely over- 
come. And the increase in favorable 
public attitudes has been much greater 
than the average of seven other com 
panies comparable to Du Pont. 

Today, the broad objective of this 
unchanged: to 
more favorable public at- 
which to conduct the 


campaign remains 
create a 


mosphere in 


Here itis... 


THE LAST WORD 
ON TODAY'S 
MOTEL.MARKET 


company’s business. Du Pont knows 
it is working, and that indirectly it 
s helping Du Pont sell more of its 
specific products. And 
scares have not interfered. Du Pont 
believes in the continuity of advertis- 
ing. 

Iwo more BBDO clients, the Arm- 
strong Cork Co. and the Campbell 
Soup Co., can offer convincing proof 
that continuity of advertising pays 
off. 

When 
leum business it was low man on the 
totem pole. The dominant manufac 


recession 


Armstrong entered the lino 


EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS AIN'T HAY! 


TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple «Texas 


Tourist Court Journal has done it again! It has come 


up with the most extensive market-study ever made in 


the motel field—not only in the number of subjects 


covered but in the number of tourist court-motels that 


participated. It is filled with factualities: facts and fig- 


ures that tell you who buys what, when and how much. 


To get a true picture of this phenomenal market—send 
today for EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS AIN’T HAY. Your 


copy is ready with our compliments. Address: William 


G. Browning, Advertising Manager, Tourist Court 


Journal, Temple, Texas. 


PASADENA: J. W. Conrow, 1175 Woodbury Rd. + ATLANTA: Larry Weaver, 1447 Peachtree St. N.E 


turer did aot believe in the efficiency 
of advertising. He has since gone out 
of business. In the course of the past 
40 years, many of Armstrong’s com- 
petitors have vacillated in their ad- 
vertising programs, pulling out during 
wars and depressions. No doubt this 
has been a factor of considerable in- 
fluence in the greater brand aware- 
ness and acceptance of Armstrong, 
and has also perhaps accounted in 
some measure for its better financial 
than that of many of its 


competitors 


position 


The Campbell Soup Co. has _in- 
creased its advertising budget each 
year since 1946. And each year sales 
have responded by exceeding the pre- 
vious 12-month period. 

Last year, at the start of the so- 
called recession that had so many in 
a tizzy, Campbell introduced three 
new soups with great success. Again 
this year it is planning the introduc- 
tion of new products that will add 
to its growing volume in the con- 
venience food industry. 

Some will sigh in resignation and 
utter such cliches as “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success” or “them that has 
gets.” But I will retort that this is 
bold management. This is smart man- 
agement. This is management with 
responsibility, vision and energy. And, 
above all, this is management with 
an unfaltering delief in the continuity 
of advertising 

[I repeat: All you have to do is 
look at the lessons of the past. 

General Mills does not believe in 
a wait-and-see attitude. Instead, 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, has made his company’s pol- 
icy: Build now for the future boom! 
At the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s Economic Mobilization Con- 
ference last spring he said, “It is our 
conviction that the remedies that can 
lead to a new surge of economic 
growth and development include (1) 
bold, venturesome capital commit- 
ments and (2) greater consumer per- 
suasion and motivation. Now, more 
than ever, is the time for manage- 
ment to shoulder anew its respon- 
sibility for American growth, and for 
management to do the sweating, the 
planning and the risking to get the 
consumer dollars flowing faster into 
the channels of trade.” 

During its fiscal year which ended 
May 31, 1958, General Mills’ capital 
expenditures ran above $16 million. 
On the consumer front, it introduced 
12 new package foods. Its advertising 
expenditures were at an all-time high 


| of well over $24 million. And in the 
| coming year General Mills plans to 


spend even more. 
As Mr. Bullis stated last spring, 
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..theres nothing so powerful as an idea 
Better 


A zo0d idea never has much trouble getting someone to 
i 


try it. And BH&G is loaded with ideas for things to do or 
to make or to buy. The people who read Better Homes 
and Gardens (a monthly average of 15% million men and 
really “‘live by the book.’’ They discuss it, lend 
it, save it act on it—and buy by it. 

Whatever guides people to riche 


women 
, clip it, 
r, happier family life 
concerns Better Homes and Gardens. From how to make 
a garden grow to what to do to make a 
teen-age party tick. And these families 


During the year 1/3 of America reads 
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etter lio nes 


Homes and Gardens makes more sales because it gives people more buying ideas 


who dig in their gardens or entertain their friends are in 
the market for an endless variety of products. Hand lo- 
tions and sun glasses and home permanents as well as 
foods and beverages and garden equipment. 

Product advertising is welcome and important in the 
climate Better Homes and Gardens creates. BH&G turns 
readers into spenders because nothing makes sales faster 
than ideas. Meredith of Des Moines ... America’s biggest 

publisher of ideas for today’s living 
and tomorrow’s plans 


We. .the family idea magazine 


NOW OVER 4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


[his recession is a challenge to us that their firms included a strong con- of any recession talk. 
While it is a bit deeper than the tinuing and increasing advertising Several times during the trouble- 
downturns of 1949 and 1954, it is program as a part of their plans for some past year I have heard the sug- 
still a moderate business contraction the year ahead. gestion that a company could “af- 
We all have confidence in the future Many of our clients are doing the ford” a cutback in advertising be- 
and we are all optimistic for the same. For example, U. S. Steel has cause its competitors were trimming 
long pull. The challenge is to speed maintained its appropriations for pub- budgets, too. 
the recovery which we know will lic relations activities and increased ¥ 
me. We can turn the tide with bet- its general marketing activities even 
selling.” though its mills are operating at a 
At this same Economic Mobiliza capacity far below 1957 production. To this, I would offer this advice: 
tion Conference other business lead Consolidated Edison and First Na- Instead of waiting for business to re- 
ers representing such companies as tional City Bank of New York held turn to normal, you should be cash- 


Stay in and Fight 


Scott Paper Co., Bell & Howell Co to their original advertising budgets ing in on the opportunity your Over- 
the Borg-Warner Corp., and the Car and plans because they believed in cautious competitors are creating for 
r Corp. reported without exception the continuity of advertising in spite you. Past history should tell you that 
now is the time when share-of-market 

can change radically. If you have the 

courage to stay in there and fight 

when everyone else is showing the 


a A R f 5 white feather, you can bring about 
rimary e erence ource a dramatic change in the competitive 
its position of your company and _ its 

products. The fact that your com- 

FOR BUYING petitors are pulling back can make 
your advertising dollars look and act 

IN THE OIL PY even bigger. If you can add a little 
more fuel to the fire, the chances 


REFINING-PETROCHEMICAL M of even greater sales gains are very 


good. 

INDUSTRY 2: j Continuity in advertising doesn’t 
ty fi necessarily mean continuing to do the 
: same type of advertising or continu- 

. , ing to follow the same old plans. 
[ think now more than ever is the 
time for a return to more salesman- 
ship in advertising. I suggest that the 
time has come for a return to basic 
advertising, or, if you please, “old- 
fashioned” advertising—the kind that 
brings good news about product im- 
provements that all consumers seek. 
Don’t forget that today’s consum- 
Major refinery purchasing is usually a group activity. It involves the ers are smarter, shrewder, and more 
ommendations of many key men coordinated by design or project sophisticated in the ways of advertis- 
engineers. Successful refining industry sales effort requires keeping your ing and selling. They cnn spot a phony 
catalog data continually available to all these group-decision makers wa > +e : - ¥ 
at 50 paces. With personal selling at 
an all-time low ebb, they need all 
the information they can get about 
your product in order to make a 
representing 987% of the industry’s buying power, the REFINERY CATALOG buying decision. And the one sure 
gets preferred usage. It makes ready reference and comparison easy, and thing they can depend on for this in- 

filing compact formation is your advertising. 

Keep your sales information on the job full time at the right Give them the facts. Give them 
places, at the times when buying decisions are being made. Support your what I call straight product advertis- 
sales force with adequate catalog data in the next REFINERY CATALOG. ing—the kind that is friendly and 

helpful and informative and honest 
Write today for ; and understanding. The kind that sells 
ai the integrity of the product and its 
manufacturer. The kind that can pry 
loose from consumers some of that 
record cash, and sell them the idea 
of buying now. 

There is nothing so new and bright 
in what I am saying. But someone 
needs to say it, and keep on saying 

SALES OFFICES ; F q 
tans sc it, until we are all agreed that ad- 
Chicago Cleveland vertising— ingenious advertising — is 
eae GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY not economically seasonal. It is even 
London World's Largest Specialized Oil industry Publishers more necessary in the winters of 
9, ee ‘ Seton 1. Naege slump and shortage than it is in the 

summers of easy sales 


who compare and specify to buy 
For 25 years the REFINERY CATALOG has been the primary reference 


source for equipment-service information in the Refining-Petrochemical 
industry. Carefully distributed to more than 9,000 stated buying locations, 


Fact Book, which 
shows how your 
present catalog can 
be conveniently pre 
filed in REFINERY 
CATALOG, at a cost 
comparable to your 


present cataloging 
budget 
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wuestion: 


What is the Most Sensational 
Development in the Nation’s 
Economic Picture since 
January, 1958 ? 


nswer: 


Fill in this coupon for a copy of Keystone’s 
up-to-date analysis of this all important Market showing 
the actual number of farms in the Nielsen Coverage 


area of each of these 817 Keystone affiliates. 


" BROADCASTING SYSTEM, iw: 


THE vVOrce Lor HOMETOWN AND RURAL AMERICA 
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The Phenomenal Rise in the Farm 
Market Income. The highest since 1953. 


Here are the facts: 

1957—Net Farm Income 11.5 Billion Dollars. The first 
quarter 1958 the net farm income has risen to the 
rate of 13 Billion Dollars per Annum. The second 
quarter 1958 has risen to 13.8 Billion Dollars 

per Annum. The Gross income for the first quarter 
of 1958 was at the annual rate of 36.5 Billion 
Dollars, and for the second quarter 38.3 Billion. 
This compares with the realized gross 

income of 11 Billion Dollars in 1940. 


The Farm Market Division of the Keystone Broadcasting 
System, Inc. dominates the Nation’s Farm Markets, serving 
86% or 4,113,753 farms on the local level. 817 of Keystone’s 
1,041 affiliates broadcast one or more farm programs daily, 
especially directed to the local farmer’s interests. 


Ee EE SS a a a a a SS a a a 


Keystone Broadcasting System, Inc. SM-11 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Please send me copy of up-to-date Farm Market Analysis. 
Name 


Address_ 


Ss __ State 
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What Happens to Advertising 
Under Marketing Concept Operation? 


Spurred by direct responsibility for profits—plus rising 
costs — marketing directors are challenging everything 
that has to do with advertising. Object: To find ways to cut 
waste, make every dollar yield a greater return. 


The changes that are resulting are loaded with meaning for 
users of advertising, sellers of advertising, and all who offer 
agency or other advertising services. 


By A. R. HAHN, Executive Editor 


Advertising is undergoing a shake 
ip, a shake-out, and a shake-down 
under “marketing concept” operation. 

Marketing executives representing 
35 different industries have shared 
their experiences and opinions with 
SALES MANAGEMENT to develop at 
least some tentative and preliminary 
answers to the question: “What hap- 
pens to advertising when you shift to 

marketing setup?” 

Based on their reports, and on a 
sizable amount of information other- 
wise available through the field work 
of the SM staff, some trends emerge, 
some conclusions can be drawn. 

Under pressures generated by a 
corporate framework in which the 
chief marketing executive is made re- 
sponsible for profits, the status of ad- 
vertising, the purchase of advertising, 
and the application of advertising all 
are being influenced by these trends: 


1. The entire advertising function, 
from over-all policy down to the lo- 
gotype on the shipping carton, is be- 
ing tightly integrated into sales. 

This movement is aimed at what has 
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long been one of the greatest sources 
of waste in advertising: lack of proper 
coordination with sales, promotional 
nd merchandising effort. 


2. Advertising is growing more effi- 
cient because business is learning more 
about how to use it. 


3. When advertising is conceived 
of, and administered as, an integral 
part of an over-all marketing plan, it 
is less subject to spasmodic start-and- 
stop, less vulnerable to whimsy, less 
a target for non-sales top manage- 
ment who do not understand it. 


4. Advertising is more and more be 
ing planned on a long-range basis 
Periodic review in the light of current 
state of business, and assignment of 
unallocated portions of budget are 
helping to maintain the flexibility re- 
quired to take advantage of spot op- 
portunities. 

What these trends mean 

to advertisers: At least some 
of your competition is getting smart- 
er 

to sellers of media and to ad- 


vertising agencies: You will have to 
get into step with the marketing con- 
cept idea if you are to continue to 
prosper. 

to executives who are bidding 
for promotion to marketing jobs: 
You can’t qualify if your interests and 
experience have largely been confined 
to any one or two of the various mar- 
keting functions. At the very least 
you will have to have a substantial 
working knowledge of Sales, Adver 
tising, Promotion, Merchandis- 
ing, Budgeting, and Control. (Robert 
E. Kenyon, Jr., president, Magazine 
Publishers Association, in a recent dis- 
cussion of advertising under the mar- 
keting concept in the August, 1958 
issue of Advanced Management, 
coined a term which is not only amus- 
ing, but definitive. Observing that the 
marketing head must coordinate a 
variety of functions to produce profit 
operation, he suggested 
that this man might be called the 
“Marketing Mixmaster.”’) 

One of the early questions directed 
to the marketing men we queried was 
this: “Has operation under the mar 
keting concept brought about a more 
intensive effort on your part to audit 
the results of advertising?” 

The answer: Yes. There was com- 
plete unanimity. 

But one executive replied ruefully 
“Yes as to effort, no as to satisfac- 
tory results.” 


able sales 


Improving Advertising Results: 
What's Being Done 


For a glimpse of what specific com- 
panies have already been able to do 
to improve the efficiency of advertis- 
ing, let’s sample the reports. In orde1 
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to obtain candid replies, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT agreed to conceal the iden 
tity of all who wished to be off the 
record. 

By way of assurance of authority, 
however, here are the names of a 
random dozen of the companies whose 
marketing officers collaborated with 
us on this study: W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co.; Pendleton Tool Industries, Inc 
A. ©. Smith Corp.; Worthington 
Corp.; Bird & Son, Inc.; Stewart-War- 
ner Corp.; Motorola, Inc.; Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp.; 
Gerber Products Co.; Eli Lilly & Co 
[he Grove Laboratories, Inc.; Pills 
bury Co 

In answer to our first question, “Did 
the creation of a marketing setup in 
your company bring about a more in 
tensive study of advertising budgets, 


media, of any phase of the advertising 


effort?”—only two companies said 
no.” 

The following quotes are all in reply 
to the follow-up question: “In what 
areas has improvement in the effec- 
tiveness of your advertising been most 


evident?” 


On Planning 


‘More effective planning of our 
yearly program, including a much 
more detailed and thorough outline in 
idvance. We are now getting more 
return for our dollars, and we are 
getting programs with a purpose in- 
stead of just a group of individual 
efforts.” 

o 

We find there is a greater interest 
n developing well-rounded campaigns 
where all phases are carefully planned 


far in advance. This tends to elimi- 


nate ‘cook-it-up-as-you-proceed’ meth 
ods that too frequently cropped up 
under previous setups.’ 


On Changes in 
Advertising Administration 


“Our budgets have now been di 
vided. Corporate advertising and sales 
promotion budgets are administered 
by the director of advertising and sales 
promotion, who is a member of the 
marketing division, reporting directly 
to the marketing v-p. 

‘Local advertising and sales promo 
tion budgets are administered by the 
four district managers and, under 
their direction, by the local branch 
managers. District managers report to 
the v-p, sales and operations 

“We have only these two vice-presi- 
dents; they report directly to the 
president 


How Can We Cut Down on the 
Waste in Advertising? 


These are the promising avenues to explore to get more value 
out of the advertising dollar, in the opinion of the marketing di- 
rectors who contributed to this study. More than 90% of the 
panel agreed on them. 


Highest number of votes went to: 


Learn more about the ‘'where"’ and the 


Merchandise advertising more inten- 


sively to other elements in distribution: 


"when" of advertising to take advan- 


tage of the most active markets or mar- 
kets of highest potential. 


Tailor advertising appeals more care- 
fully to the various segments of the 


market. 


distributors, dealers, sales agents. 


Be more consistent in advertising to get 


greater cumulative effect. 


Adopt a policy of keeping an unallo- 
cated portion of the budget to take 


advantage of spot opportunities that 
arise during the year. 


Closely bunched thereafter were: 


Make wider use of test campaigns. 


Merchandise advertising more effec- 


tively to manufacturer's field force. 
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Make advertising more believable. 


V.P. OF MARKETING 
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What Happens to Marketing 


Formerly the advertising was ap- 
proved as a single lump sum entirely 
administered by the advertising man- 
ager, although local expenditures were 
made by the branch managers with- 
out having to go to the advertising 
manager for approval. Under the new 
concept, expense responsibility, along 
with profit responsibility, is assigned 
directly to the man who authorizes 
expenditure 


. 
Our advertising has improved 
since we placed responsibility for pro- 
motion activities in the hands of the 
individual product and marketing 
managers. Competition for the adver- 
tising dollar and the salesmen’s time 
gives them greater challenge. This in 
turn requires top marketing manage- 
ment to establish good controls to 
keep a sound balance in the total 


this requires careful development and 
clear understanding of our objectives 


and policies.’ 
~ 
‘Results have improved through 


merging advertising and merchandis- 
ing under a unified directive.” 


On Continuity 


“With the development of better 
business aspects in the handling of 
our advertising, we have improved 
our continuity of effort.” 


“We're now finding ways to keep 
continuity of effort, and, at the same 
time, take advantage of news breaks.” 


“Most important major change we 


stant advertising instead of jumping 
around due to pressures.” 


On Sharper 
Definition of Target 


“We're now doing more ‘direction 
selling.’ More facts about the market 
and our own business have given us 
a much better aim on our promo- 
tional targets. In short, we now spend 
a lot less time and dollars working 
on the wrong problems.” 


“We're now placing special empha- 
sis on different age and income groups, 
and allocating a separate fund for ad 
vertising to be spent on special pro- 
motions or spot opportunities.” 


On Purchasing Economies 


“Centralized supervision and con- 
trol of advertising now permit us to 
pool space purchases to get better 
rates. We also are achieving econo- 
mies through centralized buying and 
more widespread use of such mate- 
rials as photos and art work. We are 
now able to plan advertising so that 
it can work for more than one op- 
erating division at a time if necessary.” 


On Corporate Image 


“We have adopted a uniform logo 


program and coordinate the total ef- have made to 


fort. In turn, and obviously, all of from advertising 


Concept's Impact on 


Forecast: As the marketing concept idea becomes opera- 
tive in more and more companies, client pressures will 
force advertising agencies to offer a wider and wider 
range of marketing service. In general, the agency that 
seeks to confine its activities purely to the creative func- 
tions, production, and the mechanics of buying space and 
time, is already outdated. Unless such agencies find a way 
to expand their range of services, they are in for heavy 
weather 

. 


With few exceptions, all marketing directors who col- 
laborated on this study agreed that implementation of 
the marketing concept within their organization has re- 
sulted in some important changes in the range and/or 
nature of services required from their advertising agencies. 

[his is what is happening—and in the opinion of the 
editors of SALES MANAGEMENT it is a picture of trends 
that are certain to accelerate: 


Under the marketing concept: 
1. The agency-client relationship is becoming so close as 
to practically make the agency a unit in the corporate 


} 


mi 


achieve better results 
to maintain con- 


for all of our product lines. Now the 
advertising for each product creates 


Agency Relationships 


One quote: “The most important thing here is that we 
have insured that our ad agency is built into our organiza- 
tion. They are part of it. They sit on our key manage- 
ment meetings. They are with us every step of the way 
from the initiation of a new product’s design to its intro- 
duction in the market. They are as much a part of our 
corporate team as any of our own people. This relationship 
must be built upon mutual confidence and respect, which 
we think is important in any agency-client relationship.” 
Another: “We have made our agency a member of our 
marketing team to take part in all decisions.” 


2. Clients are getting much more hard-boiled about buying 
agency recommendations. 


[wo pertinent quotes: 

“We require more detailed justification of recommended 
programs and closer integration of the agency with market- 
ing programs.” 

“A marketing setup has turned the searchlight on every 
phase of our relationship with our agency. We now re- 
quire more facts and fewer opinions. We require more pre- 
testing of individual ads, and more testing of proposed 
campaigns.” 
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an impact for all others, and we fur- 
ther plan to cross-ruff our ads for 
each product to give a better image 
to the consumer.” 


On Improved Coordination 


‘We have more enthusiastic sup- 
port of advertising by heads of sales 
departments and our salesmen. They 
now have a voice in decisions and 
have an opportunity to influence the 
thinking of our advertising people 
They now strongly support the ad- 
vertising because they have a hand 
in it. This has also been stimulating 
to our agency people, because they 
are now working with salesmen, mak- 
ing direct customer contacts. They 
now have firsthand knowledge of 


problems and objectives.” 


“We now have much closer coordi 
nation between advertising, sales, mer- 
chandising and market research. And 
we're getting better allocation of our 
funds to support the potential of in 
dividual markets.” 

- 

“We're capitalizing on the broad as- 
pects of the parent company through 
coordination of promotion of all divi- 
sions and subsidiaries. This applies to 
administration, not to creative effort.” 


“Most important single change we 
have made to get more for our dol- 


lars is tieing sales and advertising to- 
gether more closely and productively 
as a team.” 

« 

‘Much better coordination of the 
activities of advertising, packaging, 
sales promotion, consumer research 
and field selling departments, permit- 
ting fully integrated marketing pro- 
grams.” 


On Searching for Facts 


“In this past year we have con- 
ducted 31 market research studies to 
provide us with important facts per- 
taining particularly to consumer atti 
tudes and needs . there is no ques- 
tion but that our advertising has 
shown considerable improvement and 
effectiveness.” 

© 

“Our most important change has 
been to measure certain media and 
methods whose use has long been ac 
cepted as standard practice without 
study to establish their effectiveness 
for our specific objectives.’ 

os 

“Better results, now, from more de- 

tailed study of potentials.” 


On Budgets 


“Recent marketing planning has fo- 
cused sharp attention on media and 
brought about a closer study of bud- 
get requirements for projected objec- 
tives. One of these objectives was to 
stimulate more traffic in our retail 


outlets, see more immediate results 
from advertising. As the same time 
we seek to maintain long-range bene- 
fits in consumer prestige and accept 
ance.” 


“Reshaping of the management set- 
up permits better system of budget- 
ing and allocation of dollars and 


increasing costs make this imperative 
* 


“Improved results now through in 
dividual product budgets.” 


This and That 

“Creation of a marketing structure 
has made our advertising more effec 
tive because it has enabled us to bring 
national advertising to the local level 
We have increased key city advertis- 
ing, following the national theme. The 
factory pays the cost and local deal 
ers get listings. This has enabled us 
to get more consistency in messages.” 

. 

“We are now planning our adver 
tising more directly to meet the needs 
of the sales force.” 

® 


“Formerly we set up our complete 
advertising program in December for 
the 12 months following. We now 
take a closer look and completely re- 
view the entire program, for any 
changes we feel are needed, at the 
end of six months.” 

Continued on page 60 


3. Multi-line companies, having accounts placed with more 
than two or three agencies, at least under some conditions 
may cut down the number of agencies employed. 

lhe reason: Use of too many agencies develops snarls and 
bottlenecks in communications. 

Sample report: “We have reduced the number of agencies 
serving us from seven to three, sharply cutting down the 
number of people to keep informed and to contact.” (The 
quote is from a very large firm with a wide line of in- 
dustrial products.) 


4. Agencies are now being brought into the corporate 
picture at the policy level, not only on matters having to 
do with advertising, but on over-all strategy, planning, and 
product development. 

Samples from the reports: 

“Since we now have a centralized advertising operation, 
our agency is much closer to phases of our business other 
than advertising. We now make our agency a partner in 
market research, product planning and new product in- 
troduction, sales training, over-all planning.” 


“Our need for creative functional services has not 
lessened at all—that is, our need for good copy, art, etc., 
elements which affect the way of communicating—but 
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these are now secondary to our demand for creative ideas 
Ideas that are strong enough to form the core of an entire 
marketing program . ideas that may reach well beyond 
the area of sales.” 


5. A much wider range of services is now being demanded 
of the advertising agency. 

SM’s cooperating panel members mentioned these most 
often: 

Much more market research of all kinds 

Much more field work to keep fingers on the pulse of 
distributors, dealers, customers. 

More work with the sales force. 


More pre-testing of advertising messages, proposed 


campaigns. 
More merchandising of the advertising to company’s 
own salesmen and to channels of distribution. 


More help on sales promotion. 


Typical reports: 

“We have virtually forced our advertising agencies to 
become marketing agencies rather than just ‘advertising 
agencies’ in the handling of our account.”——-Marketing dir., 
large food firm 
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“Marketing Men Must Know 
Advertising” 


Chere are entirely too many so-called marketing execu- 


tives who simply do not have the qualifications. The title 


of marketing executive should not connote a superan- 


nuated sales or advertising manager. 


\ marketing ex- 


ecutive must not only be intimately familiar with sales 


management but must know 


advertising, 


} 


tion. This is the 


search functions, and know 


liaison with product scheduling, sales forecasting, 


all there is to know about 


particularly in the consumer goods field. He 
must know all there is to know about merchandising, i. e 
packaging and point-of-purchase display. He must also 


be intimately familiar with consumer and marketing re- 


how to use these tools in 


exercising his responsibility, which is a management func 
management function of coordinating 


sales, advertising, merchandising, market research in close 


inven 


tory control, and research development. 


Any executive who does not combine these functions 


in his job should not be termed a marketing executive 


And companies should not be deluded into appointing the 


being fashionable 


Most productive change we have 
made is to place higher advertising 


concentration at point-of-purchase.” 


* 

‘Probably the most important ma- 
jor change, for us, has been an en- 
tirely new policy approach to distribu 
tor cooperative advertising allowances 
[he marketing concept quickly re- 
vealed the weaknesses in the accepted 
practice of many years, under which 
id allowances were related to current 
purchases by the distributor. This pro- 
cedure obviously put the heaviest ex- 
where dis- 


tribution was already strongest, leav- 


penditure in those areas 


ng little money for those areas most 
in need of a strong advertising ap- 
peal. In short, it led to waste and 
to the inefficient use of the advertis- 
ing dollar. Under the policies we are 
following at present, these sums are 
not directly related to the amount of 
goods purchased, but vary from one 
distributorship to another, depending 


vrong man to such a position merely for the sake of 
It is a line management responsibility 
It must be dealt with in a businesslike way to be successful 
—Edmund F. Buryan, vice-president in charge of 
marketing, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., before the 


Sixth Marketing Conference of the Nationa! 
Industrial Conference Board, Sept. 17 


1958 


upon the needs of each territory and 
its potential.” 


- 

Our ads are now closely associated 
with purpose. They are not just ‘ads 
to advertise.’ ” 

oo 

“Major improvement, for us, has 
been more effective market-by-market 
introduction of new products.” 

* 

“Our most important major change 
getting the advertising ‘consumer-ori- 
ented’ for the purpose of selling prod- 
ucts to users, rather than ‘advertise- 
ment-oriented.’ ” 


On Media 

“More for our money through im- 
provement in the selection of the 
medium to do the specific job. More 
pre-testing.” 


“Improved returns as a result of 
better selection and consistent pro- 
gramming of more effective consumer 
and trade media. Closer tie-ins with 
sales programming and enthusiastic 
merchandising of the advertising « 
the sales force.” 

e 

“Among the more noteworthy im 
provements, better selection of media 
nd a sounder basis for allocating ad 
vertising among our various lines.” 

“We gain from improvement in 
media selection by better use of mar- 
ket research data, such as the SIC 
breakdown.” 

“Best 
more care in media selection. We con 


progress has been through 
sider any advertising device a ‘med 
ium’: a display in a Florida show, 
dressing up our shipping cartons, o1 
purchasing space in magazines. We 
been more 
magazine media, and have broadened 


have selective in our 


the base of our direct mail.” 

(See also the separate summary on 
titled “Media: Advertisers 
More Cautious in Their Buying?”) 


ts 
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On Money and Media: 
Who Okay’s What? 


Among the questions put to the 
marketing men, the hardest of all to 
summarize was one dealing with di- 
rect responsibility for okaying (1) the 
advertising budget; (2) the allocation 
of funds among the various media 
groups; (3) the media list itself—the 
details; (4) the scope and content of 
individual campaigns. 

Where the company reporting has 
a single marketing officer, there is no 
difficulty. But occasionally two execu- 
tives are involved, bearing some such 
pair of titles as “v-p in charge of 
marketing,” and marketing 
manager.” 

Where two officers are involved, in- 
variably both must okay the budget 
The man of higher title sometimes 
does, sometimes does not, okay fac- 
tors 2, 3, and 4. ; 

Where there is a single marketing 
head, our panel reports indicate that: 

1. He always personally okays the 
advertising budget. 

2.. In 75% of the cases he specifi- 
cally okays the allocation of funds 
among the various media. 

3. In about 50% of the cases he 
okays the details of the media list. 

4. In about 75% of the cases he 
okays the scope and content of in- 
dividual ad campaigns. 

It should be pointed out that whe- 
ther or not his formal okay is required 
for this or that expenditure, it’s sel 
dom indeed that he is not in on the 
discussion of all major lumps of in- 
vestment. The reason for this is ob- 
vious: Market planning as it is de- 
veloping under the marketing concept 


“general 
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is primarily a teamwork job, because 
only a teamwork approach can achieve 
the coordination that is so vital to a 
successful campaign 

Some quotes which bear on nature 
and depth of influence of the mar- 
keting man with respect to ad bud- 
gets and their administration: 

“I personally approve the advertis- 
ing budget and the allocation of 
funds among the various media. I do 
not personally approve the entire me- 
dia list, but I do expect to be con- 
sulted with regard to individual items 
on the list which involve sizable ex- 
penditures. The scope and content of 
individual campaigns are determined 
from discussions which reflect the 
thinking of the entire marketing 
team.” 

“Once a year I meet with adver 
tising managers and agency execu- 
tives to analyze all data supplied by 
the various media. As marketing di- 
rector, I believe in cutting down size 
of space, if necessary, to achieve 
greater continuity.” 

“In our company, heads of mar- 
keting, advertising and sales promo- 
tion work closely together on all four 
factors.” 

“As v-p for marketing, I okay the 
advertising budget. I get into the al- 
location of funds among various me- 
dia to some degree. I sometimes get 
involved in the detail of the media 
list. And I’m always drawn into the 
scope and content of individual cam- 
paigns in the planning state.” 

Who, “upstairs,” must okay? 

There’s no pattern. 

We found only one instance in 
which the marketing head required 
no further okay for any decisions on 
budget, media, or individual cam- 
paigns. 


Otherwise, characteristically, presi- 


dents, boards of directors, members 
of marketing committees, and execu- 
tive vice-presidents are those who 
most frequently must approve. 

Beyond them, any individual, or 
combination of individuals, from this 
list, may have to give the nod: 

Executive committee; operating 
committee; administrative commit- 
tee; executive v-p; division v-p; sales 
v-p; advertising v-p; general manager; 
treasurer; sales manager; division sales 
manager; advertising manager; sales 
promotion manager. In rare cases 
okay may be required from a pro- 
duction v-p, a director of public re- 
lations, Or sOme executive with a 
non-definitive tithe — for example, 
“presidential assistant.” 

One thing is certain: Today there 
are many fingers in the advertising 
pie. And it’s a hundred to one that 
most of those fingers belong to men 
who do not have the word “advertis- 
ing” in their titles. 
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1958 TOP TEN BRANDS Consumer Inventory 
now available upon request 


THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY TO REACH THE 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


AREA OF INFLUENCE 
A One Billion 350 Million Dollar Market 


Akron, the biggest ONE Newspaper Market in the 
nation, is also Ohio’s most concentrated area 

of great industrial names. For only 40c per line, 
daily or Sunday, you can do a complete job of 
selling the area. There is no substitute. 

ROP Spot or full color available 

in all issues. ‘ 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 
AREA OF INFLUENCE 
i wa 


S—* 


Population 19,435 NEWSPAPER COVERAGE 
Families ,048 DAILY Cire. % Cov 
Total Buying Akron Beacon oii - 
Power $1,349,384,000. Journal 159,532 4.9% 
Total Retail Cleveland 
Sales $ 958,138,000. Plain Dealer - 10.0% 
Food Sales $ 238,114,000. Cleveland Press 3.5¢ 
Gen. Mdse. Cleveland News ? 0.9% 
Sales > 132,837,000. SUNDAY 
Fr-H-R Sales , (4.996.000. Akron Beacon me 
Automotive Journal 160,139 5.0% 
Sales $ 205,680,000. Cleveland 
Drug Sales $ 29,035,000. Plain Dealer 21,179 9.00% 
Source 1958 Sales Management Source March 31, 1958 
Survey of Buying Power A. B. C. Audit Statements 


AKRON 
BEACON JOURNAL 


“Ohio's Most Complete Newspaper” 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLFY 
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TIME presents 


BBILA 


the Superlative market of 


executive and professional families 


A great booming market awaits you all across America 
today. It lies within efficient commuting distance of the 
world’s busiest cities—and it’s a big, busy, buying com- 
munity, getting bigger and busier all the time. 

It is a particular kind of suburb. It is SUPERBIA— 
where you will find the homes of executives and profes- 
sional men whose incomes make their families best pos- 
sible prospects for almost any conceivable product you 
can name. 

The circulation of TIME is concentrated in SUPERBIA. 
Through TIME you reach the country’s most courted 
consumers and opinion-makers, the minds where the 
images and reputations of American businesses are made, 
the checkbooks where the sales and profits pile up. 

Today, when cost per sale can easily mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss, the one best way to reach 
this biggest concentration of best prospects, and reach 
them efficiently and economically, is through TIME— 
bought each week by the country’s 2,250,000 best-cus- 
tomer families. 


The way to reach 
America’s executive 
and professional 
families. 
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THE 


LANDING 


STRIF 


as seen by 
JOHN BURGOYNE 


and 
BILL MASTERSON 


This “Marketing On the Move” 
issue serves as an excellent source 
for statistical data about market- 
ing and advertising, but specific 
iunswers—to specific sales research 
problems—have to come from the 
field. The Burgoyne organization, 
with 16 years of extensive and in- 
tensive experience in the sales re- 
search field can give you the right 
answers quickly—Just as it does for 
scores of leading food and drug 
nanufacturers across the nation. 


» 


When you want to know how the 
will buy a new product, you 

a useful and accurate retail 
study. You need an accurate 

, at regular intervals, of actu- 
retail sales of your product, and 
of competitive products. What’s 
more, you will want these checks 
taken in typical, representative test 
cities, and you will want enough of 
them to assure a fair test. The Bur- 
goyne organization is best equipped 
t conduct accurate retail sales 


tudis 
“ 


Burgoyne test panels operate in 
grocery and drug stores in the 
nation’s best test markets. These 
test panels furnish fast, accurate, 
and comprehensive reports on you! 
yroduct, your new sales promotion 

advertising campaign, in any or 


of these cities: 


CANTON PEORIA 

CEDAR RAPIDS QUAD CITIES 

CINCINNATI ROANOKE 

COLUMBUS ROCKFORD 

DAYTON SOUTH BEND 

DES MOINES SPRINGFIELD, MASS 

GRAND RAPIDS SYRACUSE 

HARRISBURG TACOMA 

INDIANAPOLIS TOLEDO 

an ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN 
Pp 

OMAHA = 


+ * * 


Send for the Burgoyne prospectus. 
You'll find it valuable and informa- 
tive in telling you how the Bur- 
gO} organization works, how 
Burgoyne Sales Studies are com- 
iled, and how Burgoyne can help 
‘ou in the solution of your major 
sales problems. There is no obliga- 
tion whatsoever, so write today. 


WG LRUE (MOEA, IME 


FIRST MATIOWAL BANK BLOG, CINCINMATI 2, OMIG 
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“We now expect our agency to keep 
daily records on sales through all out- 
lets and compare them with the ad 
budget. We expect the agency to keep 
itself highly flexible to take suitable 
action to boost sales in any slipping 
territory.”"—Gas and oil company. 


. 

“We're insisting on more survey 
work, closer work with the men in 
the field, and more frequent calls by 
the agency on our customer.” 


* 

‘Greater emphasis is now placed 
cn the need for precise market stud- 
ies by our agency as a basis for select- 
ing media best suited to local mar- 
keting conditions. We also have greater 
need for ingenuity and initiative in 
developing more effective ways and 
means to utilize advertising as a ma- 
jor support for our marketing pro- 
gram 


“Requiring more market and moti- 
vational research, more test-marketing, 
more pre-testing of ads. This has been 


stimulating to our agency people- 
they like it.” 


“Marketing concept calls for closer 
relationship with the agency. It re- 
quires the agency to remain In almost 
daily contact with marketing condi- 
tions and be able to shift gears when 
necessary to meet specific local mar- 
ket problems.” 


“Services we now ask of our agency 
have vastly increased in number and 
range . . . We expect them to have 
their representatives spend more time 
in the field conferring with our dis- 
tributors and becoming more _inti- 
mately acquainted with the market 
and its changing trends. Also, when 
a major advertising program is de- 
cided upon, we expect the agency to 
take an active part in selling the pro- 
gram to our distributors and to any 
others who will be required to sup- 


port it.” 


Media: Advertisers More 
Cautious In Their Buying? 


To a man, SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
panelists answered “yes” when this 
question was posed: 

“Do you find that you and your 
agency are now demanding more, or 
different kinds of information about 
individual media before you buy?” 

These are some of the things they’re 
asking for: 

More proof of effectiveness. 

More information on what kinds of 
merchandising help are available. 

More data on quality to match 
usual figures on quantity. 

More detailed breakdowns of cir- 
culation. (Example: How many poten- 
tial customers by specific channels of 
trade?) 

One marketing director says he 
questions the reliability of some media 
promotional material. He therefore 
systematically compares the claims of 
media serving the same field, assigns 
someone to check back and report. 
These reports are discussed when he 
meets with his agency people and his 
advertising managers each fall. 

A gas and oil executive expresses 


the opinion that many media are over- 
looking the opportunity to provide 
factual data on changing local con- 
ditions—a kind of service he and his 
company would find most helpful. 

The marketing head of another 
company isn’t one to miss any bets. 
He says, “We welcome any informa- 
tion publications can give us. Every 
representative of a publication is wel- 
come at headquarters, is given a hear- 
ing. We like to know what is going 
on.” 

A large food company not only de- 
mands more information about media, 
but runs a continuing program to 
check depth of coverage of maga- 
zines and TV stations and engages 
in intensive auditing to measure re- 
sults. 

From a very large advertiser of 
products sold through drug, grocery 
and department stores: “We're de- 
manding better coverage data, fre- 
quently by qualitative characteristics 
other than routine age, sex, Occupa- 
tion, etc., breakdowns, with particular 
attention to TV viewing, program ap- 
peals, trends, etc.” 
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How to wrestle 
with a pig’ 


Occasionally, there's a parallel to the old adage 


in modern adve rtising. Sometimes a competitor will 
make exaggerated or grossly misleading statements 
about your company or your products. The natural 
temptation to retaliate is often exhilarating as only 
an all-out scrap can be. And, it’s easy—even fun 
sometimes to write a countering dirty ad. It’s cer- 
tainly a lot easier than carefully writing an ad built 
around solid marketing facts an ad that sells a 
product on its own merits in terms ol the user’s real 


nee ds. 


However tempting, we think it’s impossible to wade 
into a vindictive adver tising campaign without getting 
a good bit of the dirt on vourself. And the unpleasant 
vituperative advertising is often difh- 


reputation for 


ult to wash off in the market place 


Often, too, the “‘fight fire with fire’’ ads can do real 
harm to the overall advertising campaign. Every dollar 
diverted into “‘firebrand’’ advertising must be de- 
ducted from caretully planned and budgeted adv ertising 


programs. 


Perhaps the most insidious result of advertising 
counter-campaigns is the confusion created in the 
mind of the customer. First he sees the claims, then 


the counter claims . both of which are intensely 
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Then, unable to decide which of the two 
ompanies oO! products is the worsl, he buys a third 
product because it was honestly sold to him in terms 


, 1 
of his particular needs 


\lmost every company 1S constantly trving either 
to attain or maintain leadership in its markets. Yet 
at times in the heat of battle some companies forget 
a fact so obvious it has become a truism: ‘“‘to be the 
leader, look like the leader.’’ We feel it’s part of an 
agency’s job to remind clients—even at times when 
they don’t want to be reminded—that it’s pretty diffi- 
cult to look like the leader while you re down in the 


mud wrestling with a—competitor 


Forts -nine of our clients are leaders ith theu tields— 


and they look the part. 


/ V areteller Kckard, 
(Sebhardt mi Keed, Inc 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH e CHICAGO ¢ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIA 


MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH 


Buying Power, Not Age, Determines Sales 


1. There is no age group which dominates the 
consumer market by its intensive purchase of a 
wide variety of goods and services. Consequently 
customers for many items are not concentrated in 


any particular age group. 


2. The consumer market for all major cate- 
gories of expenditures has an extremely broad base 
as families in all age groups are active spenders. 
Survey data suggest that young people today are 


able to buy more sooner, and the older people are 
able to remain active buyers longer. 

3. Although there has been a tremendous level- 
ing up of incomes in recent years, there remain 


large differences which make income still the most 


important single factor in determining family ex- 
penditure patterns. This suggests to marketers that 
they direct sales effort to those people in all age 
groups with the ability to buy. 


ls There An Age of Acquisition? 


By SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN, 


Is there an “age of acquisition,” 
in age at which families tend to con- 
centrate their purchases of various 
consumer goods and services? 

Manufacturers who have assumed 
that they sell mainly to young people, 
or to middle age people, or to older 
people, may want to revise their mar- 
keting approaches as a result of a 
survey made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Highlights of the findings are sum- 
marized at the top of this page. 

Published information on consump- 
tion patterns by age in recent years 
has dealt principally with major house- 
hold possessions. These data have 
been overgeneralized to indicate buy- 
ing habits for all items. In addition, 
the particular age breakdowns most 
videly used have not indicated 
whether or not a specific age group 
buys more than another. 

One of the most widely used and 
best known sources of information 
on consumption patterns by age are 
the annual surveys conducted by the 
Federal Reserve System in coopera- 
tion with the Survey Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan. 
[hese surveys provide very useful in- 
formation, but unfortunately they are 
confined to major durable goods and 
housing. Furthermore, purchases are 
most often analyzed by “the life 
cycle” concept, which generally classi- 


fies families into four groups: heads 
of households under 45 years of age 
with or without children under 18 
years old, and heads of households 
over 45 years of age with or with- 
out children under 18 years old. By 
restricting the analysis of consump- 
tion to two basic age groups, those 
over or under 45 years of age only, 
it becomes impossible to 
whether wide variations in consumer 
behavior between more specific age 
groups exist. 

[he material from BLS’s “Study 
of Consumer Expenditures,” as ana- 
lyzed by age groups, brings into per- 
spective three important facts about 
the consumer market, all of which 
contradict what seem to be the guid- 
ing principles in marketing today. 


ascertain 


e There is no such thing as an 
age of acquisition—that is, an age 
group which dominates the con- 
sumer market with its intensive pur- 
chase of a wide variety of goods. 
e The consumer market for all 
major categories of goods and ser- 
vices has an extremely broad base. 
Families in all age groups are im- 
portant spenders. 

e Income is the most important 
single factor controlling family ex- 
penditures. The big spenders for 
all major categories of consump- 
tion are the above-average income 


Brown University 


families in every age group. 


In 1950 the number of urban fa 
milies by age of the head of the 
household was as follows: 

8.1 million (25.7%) under 35 years 
of age 

7.3 million (23.1%) 35 to 44 years 
of age 

6.4 million (20.4%) 45 to 54 years 
of age 

9.7 million (30.8%) 55 years of 
age and older 


No Group Dominates Market 


On the basis of total expenditure 
for current consumption, not one of 
the four family age groups was re- 
sponsible for more than 26.4% of all 
expenditures, and no one of the four 
accounted for less than 23.3% of all 
expenditures. These findings are shown 
in detail in Table 2 on page 71, “Per- 
centage Distribution of Total Urban 
Family Expenditures for Major Cate- 
gories of Goods and Services by Age 
of Head of Household, 1950.” 

As the data in that table show, 
all four family age groups share al- 
most equally in the total dollar ex- 
penditures for current consumption. 
Even though the number of families 
in the 35 to 44 and 45 to 54 age 
groups is less than in the other two 
age groups, the above-average income 
and expenditures of these middle two 
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is for Journey—it’s the trip from your store 


Your delivery truck makes to the customer’s door— 


Just think what you’d save if the goods on your shelves 


Were happily toted by shoppers themselves! 


is for Gardner who makes Unifolds 
The “‘take-along” package that cleverly holds 
Most items you sell—and have handles that make i 


So easy to carry that folks say, “I'll take it’’. 


Persuasive Packaging 


GARONER 


DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


THE GARDNER DIVISION ff DRY CARTONS + CARRIERS + BOXBOARDS 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO | ~ PARAFFIN CARTONS + RETAIL CARTONS 
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age groups 
smaller 
all four of these age groups should 


making 


compensates for thelr 
number. This suggests that 
generally be considered in 
marketing decisions 
\ breakdown of current consump 
13 major categories shows 
even within these classifications, 
age group dominates the market 
iny single category. For a large 
jority of the expenditure catego! 
les, including such major ones as 
food, housing and transportation, the 
total expenditures are approximately 
equally divided among the four age 


ro 


Table 1, at right, “Age 
Total 
Expenditures for 13 Major Categor- 
three 


In fact 
Groups with Largest Share of 
shows that except for 
gories of expenditure, no single 
more 
total expenditures for 
lar category. The under 


> 5 
30.2 


responsible for 


{1 families account for 


for furnishings and 
} 


f 
wo other exceptions 


4 


by the 45 t 


who account 


THE LITERATE DR. GOLDSTEIN 

Sidney Goldstein has covered a lot 
of ground in his 31 years: He’s a Ph.D 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been a Harrison Fellow there, has 
written several baker's dozen articles 
and books on such subjects as migra- 
tion and economic development, city 
directories and—-of all things—fertility 
He’s also an authority on ‘‘How the 
Aged Spend Their Money,’ a subject 
on which he’s also presented a paper 
With it all he’s found time to marry 
and produce two children. Now he 
teaches at Brown University 
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TABLE | 


Age Groups with Largest Share of Total 
Expenditures for 13 Major Categories 


Under 35 Years 


Furnishings and equipment 


Transportation 
Tobacco 


35-44 Years 
Food 
Alcoholic beverages 
Clothing 
Personal care 
Recreation 


45-54 Years 
Education 
Miscellaneous 


55 Years and Older 


Housing and household operation 


Medical care 


Newspapers, magazines, and books 


gh = these 
epresent the 
the } categories, 
them is responsible for 
of the purchases for any 
In addition, no one age 
biggest share of 

ill 13 categories For these 
conclusion seems war- 


ige group dominates 


All Groups Are 
Important Spenders 


In addition to knowing what share 
of total expenditures in different cate- 
gories is accounted for by the fami- 
lies in each age group and how the 
families budget their expenditures, the 
marketing man must know the actual 
dollar amounts spent by these fami- 
lies. Table 3, page 72 gives a list- 
ing of dollar amounts spent by the 
average family in the four age groups 
for total current consumption and 
for a wide variety of goods and set 
vices 

According to the data from the 
Consumer Expenditures Survey, tn 
1950 the average annual family ex- 
penditure for current consumption by 
all urban families was $3,808. A 
breakdown of the four age groups 
shows the 35 to 44-year-old families 
with a top expenditure of $4,360, 
followed closely by the 45 to 54-year- 
old families with $4,341, then by the 
under-35-year-olds with $3,760, and 
the 55 and older families with $3.078 


It should be pointed out that 
within the under-35 age group and 
within the 
significant differences in income and 
For example, the 
families had = an 


¢? 539 


55-and-over age group 
expenditures exist 
65-years-and-oldetr 


average income in 1950 of 


in contrast to the 55 to 64-year-olds. 
who had $3,850. Similarly, the under 
25-year-olds had an 
$3,050 as compared to 
34-year-olds 


Similar differences also hold true for 


average family 
income ol 


a- 


$3,877 for to 
expenditures for most categories of 
consumer goods and services. 

The figures on average family ex 
penditures indicate two things: first. 
that families in all age groups have 
important purchasing power; and 
second, that the middle-age families 
spenders in nearly 
every Examination 
of the five largest categories of ex- 
penditure demonstrates these points 

The two biggest categories of ex- 
penditure are food and housing. The 
average for all family age groups in 
1950 was $1,130 for food and $774 
for housing and household operations 
It is interesting to note, however, 
that no single family age group spent. 
cn the average, less than $949 for 
food and $697 for housing. The 
middle-age families—the 35 to 54- 
were the top spenders in 
both these categories as well as for 
clothing, which ranks number four on 
family budgets. 

Travel and transportation is the 
third most important category of ex- 


are the biggest 


major category 


vear-olds 
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TO SELL MORE 
WHERE MORE IS SOLD 
... HS FIRST 3 FIRST! 


You can add powerful fuel to your 
marketing effort and ignite general 
enthusiasm for your product in the 
three top markets of New York, Chi 
cago and Philadelphia by harness 
ing advertising’s ‘‘Great Balls of 
Fire’’"— FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUF 
Magazines 

Competition for attention to ar 
advertising message is understand 
ably keenest in these richest and 
most diversified markets, where 
the family coverage of General Mag 
azines, Syndicated Sunday Supple 
ments, Radio and TV thins out. In 
these 3 far-above-average markets, 
which account for 18% of total U.S 
Retail Sales, there is no substi- 
tute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ saturat 
ing 62% COVERAGE of all families 

In addition, First 3's ‘‘Sunday 
Punch'' circulation of nearly 
6,000,000 reaches over half the 
families in 1,195 cities and towns, 
which produce 27% of total U. S 
Retail Sales 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine - g 
Sunday Tribune Magazine . Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
Today’ Magazine 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street 
MUrray Hill 7-4894 + Chicago 11, Hil, Tribune Tower 
SUperior 7-0043 - San Francisco 4, Calif , 155 Montgomery 
Street, GArfield 1-7946 ~ Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wil 
shire Boulevard, DUnkirk 5-3557. 


penditure for the average family 


About This Survey: 


In 1951 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a total of 
12,489 interviews with families representing all classes of 
consumers in urban areas of the United States. 


These families reported their expenditures for more than 
1,500 items, everything from refrigerators to taxi cab fares, 
and also their incomes and savings for the year 1950. A 
special record was made of all food purchases in a seven-day 
period preceding the interviews. 


Expenditure data were classified by 21 family characteristics 
and combinations of characteristics to permit an analysis of 
expenditure patterns by almost every conceivable factor affect- 
ing family spending. 


The survey was one of the most comprehensive of its kind 
ever undertaken. Extensive tabulations based on it fill 18 
volumes. 


Tabulations were done by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in cooperation with the University of Pennsylvania's Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce through a grant by the 
Ford Foundation. The published reports provide data on family 
consumption by seven age groups and by nine income levels. 
The material in the accompanying article has been consoli- 
dated to show four age groups and four income groups. 


Such a consolidation simplifies what would otherwise be a 
mass of detailed figures. It also provides, because of the 
small number of cases in a certain age and income classes, 
a more adequate basis for analyzing consumer behavior within 
specific income and age groups. Finally the use of the com- 
bined age groups comes as close as possible to giving four 
almost equally large segments of the market. 


A series of research studies based on these tabulations, cov- 
ering economic, marketing, and sociological aspects of con- 
sumption behavior, is currently being conducted under the 
epogeorship of the Study of Consumer Expenditures, Incomes 
and’ Savings of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 


The author of this article is in the process of completing one 
of these studies, which concerns the income, expenditure and 
savings patterns of the aged population. 


total, almost as much, and for some 
Again we find the 45 to 54-year-old items, such as equipment and furni- 
families showing up as the heaviest ture, they emerged as the heaviest 
spenders, followed closely by under buyers. For the smaller household 
35-year-old families and the 35 to items, however, including textiles and 
44-year-old families. For automobile housewares, the 45 to 54-year-old 


expenses alone the under-35-year-old 
families spend slightly more, both on 
car purchases and car operating ex- 
penses, than the other age groups. 
For travel we find the 45 to 54-year- 
old families are top spenders, followed 
by the 35- to 44-year-old and the 55- 
years-and-over families 

Household furnishings and equip- 
ment rank as the fifth most import- 
ant category of expenditure. The av- 
erage expenditure in this category 
among all family age groups was 
$261, with a high of $306 a year in 
the 35 to 44-year-old families. The 
under-35-year-old families spent, in 
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families show up as spending almost 
as much as the younger age groups. 
Even the over-55-year-old families, 
long regarded as inactive buyers for 
furnishings and equipment, spend al- 
most two-thirds as much as the av- 
erage for all families. 


Income Differences 
in Expenditure Patterns 

[These five categories and the oth- 
ers listed on Table 3 emphasize the 
fact that families in all age groups 
are active spenders and that the 
middle-age families provide the larg- 
est group of top spenders for nearly 


every category of expenditure. 

Up to this point, variations in tam- 
ily expenditure patterns have been 
examined only on the basis of differ- 
ences in the age of the head of the 
household. This, of course, ignores all 
the other factors which influence con- 
sumption patterns. In particular no 
consideration has been given to differ- 
ences in family income which is rec- 
ognized as being one of the most 
important factors governing expend- 
itures. Table 3, page 72, presents data 
on family expenditures for 30 cate- 
gories of consumer goods and serv- 
ices for four income levels within the 
different age groups. 

It must be borne in mind when 
examining the difference in expendi- 
ture by income groups that the num- 
ber of families in the upper income 
levels is considerably less than in the 
lower income groups. For example, 
the data from the Consumer Expend- 
itures Survey indicate that in 1950, 
37.3% of all urban families had less 
than $3,000 income; 40.8% had in- 
comes between $3-5,000; 15.9% had 
incomes between $5-7,500; and 6.0% 
had incomes of $7,500 and over. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
the methodological evaluation of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data indi- 
cates that these data under-represent 
families in the very low and especially 
in the very high income levels. For 
example, in the Twentieth Century 
Fund Study of America’s Needs and 
Resources, A New Survey, 39.6% of 
the families had incomes of less than 
$3,000; 33.6% had incomes between 
$3-5,000; 17.2% had incomes between 
$5-7,500; and 9.6% had incomes of 
$7,500 and over. 

What does such an analysis reveal? 
It shows for every one of the 30 
categories that within each age group 
the more income families have, the 
more they will spend. This is not sur- 
prising. However, the figures reveal 
more than this. They show that in- 
come is such a dominating factor in 
family expenditure that the above- 
average income families are bigger 
spenders for all kinds of goods and 
services—regardless of their age 
than the below-average families. 

For example, total food expendi- 
tures for families in all age brackets 
averaged $1,130 in 1950. In contrast, 
families with incomes under $3,000 
spent $728 on food, and families with 
incomes of $7,500 and over spent 
$2,116, or almost three times as 
much as the lower-income families. 
Furthermore, within specific income 
groups expenditures for food varied 
little by age of the family. This is 
exemplified by the fact that food ex- 
penditures for all family age groups 
with incomes between $3,000 and 

(Continued on pago 74) 
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Table 2 Allocation of Family Income 


Percentage Distribution of Total Urban Family Expenditures 
for Major Categories of Goods and Services by Age of Head of Household, 1950 


All urban Under 35 35-44 45-54 55 Years 
Category of Expenditure Families years years yeors and Over 


Number of urban families (millions) . 8.1 . 6.4 9.7 
Percent of urban families 
Total Current Consumption 100.0°/, 


|. Food 100.0 


. Alcoholic beverages 


. Housing and household operations 


. Furnishings and equipment 


. Clothing 


. Transportation 


. Medical Care 


. Personal Care 


. Recreation 


Newspapers, magazines, and books 


. Education 


. Tobacco 100.0 


. Miscellaneous | 100.0 14.7 22.7 32.0 


Source: 1950 Study of Consumer Expenditures by Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in conjunction with Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Table 3 
Buying Habits by Age Groups, Incomes 


Average Annual Expenditures of Urban Families for Various Categories 


of Goods and Services by Age of Head of Household and Income 


All Urban Under 35 35-44 45-54 55 yeors All Urban Under 35 35-44 45-54 55 yeors 
Income group Fomilies years years years years Families years years years & over 


TOTAL FOOD TOTAL HOUSE FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
All incomes $1,130 $1,078 $1,301 $1,276 $ 949 261 $ 306 $ 321 $ 270 $ 170 
Under $3,000 728 802 858 805 623 126 177 150 134 91 
$3,000-4,999 1192 1,126 1,273. 1,224 1,158 275 322 270 249 229 
5,000-7,499 1551 1412 1,593 1,621 1,534 40! 469 440 378 313 
7,500 & over | 2,116 1,753 2,223 2,233 2,055 720 973 558 405 


Food Prepared At Home Floor Coverings 
All incomes $ 914 $ 865 $1,063 $1,020 $ 775 Pa a oe 
Under $3,000 599 632 706 655 528 7 10 8 
$3,000-4,999 1,006 940 ~—s- 1,091 1,040 966 | 23 24 21 
5,000-7,499 1,213 1,056 1,256 1,289 48 49 45 
7,500 & over 1,472 1,206 1,549 1,506 88 118 64 


Food Eaten Away From Home Household Equipment 
All incomes 26 $213 $ BS SF me 109 «6©$¢ «(102~—=Cié#$ 
Under $3,000 129 170 152 150 76 58 
$3,000-4,999 186 186 182 184 116 96 
5,000-7,499 338 356 337 332 139 135 
7,500 & over 644 547 674 727 207 206 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES Household Textiles 
All incomes 63 $ 81 $ 74 5 oe 
Under $3,000 35 43 33 17 19 
$3,000-4,999 62 74 64 29 36 
5,000-7,499 112 108 99 49 53 


7,500 & over 186 192 186 90 132 


TOTAL PERSONAL CARE Furniture 


All incomes 8 $ 9 $ 99 9) $ 82 
Under $3,000 64 67 59 48 35 
$3,000-4,999 87 95 92 94 65 
5,000-7,499 108 124 129 153 121 
7,500 & over 138 175 182 213 263 


Personal Care Services Housewares 
All incomes . 2. + 2 & 54 $ 64 
Under $3,000 24 29 28 
$3,000-4,999 32 | 60 49 
5,000-7,499 43 80 82 
7,500 & over 60 122 254 


Toilet Articles And Preparations baie TOBACCO 


All incomes ma ¢- a2 Ss 72 6SCTB 
Under $3,000 30 40 39 60 él 
$3,000-4,999 52 55 56 78 78 
5,000-7,499 67 65 71 87 90 
7,500 & over 8! 78 87 103 108 


Source: 1950 Study of Consumer Expenditures by Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in conjunction with Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 
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Table 3 (Continued) 
Average Annual Expenditures of Urban Families for Major Categories 
of Goods and Services by Age of Head of Household and Income 


All Urban Under 35 35-44 45-54 55 years (All Urban Under 35 35-44 45-54 55 yeors 
Income Group Families Years Years Years & over Families Years Years Years &over J 


TOTAL HOUSING AND HOUSEHOLD OPERATIONS TOTAL TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
All incomes |$ 774 $ 732 $ 860 $ 84 $ 697 | $ 510 $ 564 $ 553 $ 574 $ 
Under $3,000 | 517 515 550 558 494 210 262 228 246 
$3,000-4,999 768 749 775 779 775 544 641 518 49| 
5,000-7,499 1025 1,026 1,048 1,026 990 925 845 857 
7,500 & over 1,771 1,488 2,056 1,654 77\ 880 1,107 1,323 


Housing Automobile Purchases 
All incomes $ 438 $ 450 $ 480 $ 468 376 290 $ 270 $ 273 
Under $3,000 306 340 326 331 275 109 89 116 
$3,000-4,999 57| 603 588 563 530 336 240 213 
5,000-7,499 552 459 445 432 420 510 449 422 
7,500 & over 885 822 974 852 870 452 608 681 


Fuel, Light And Refrigeration Automobile Operation 


All incomes $ 158 $ 124 $ 174 §$ 176 162 220 $ 216 $ 215 
Under $3,000 117 85 122 124 128 103 87 81 
$3,000-4,999 134 172 181 185 256 216 199 
5,000-7,499 158 202 213 220 341 324 324 
7,500 & over | 207 291 244 289 326 355 472 


Household Operations Travel And Transportation 
All incomes $ 206 $ 201 159 54 $ 67 $ 86 
Under $3,000 102 103 90 50 52 49 
$3,000-4,999 158 166 170 49 62 79 

5,000-7,499 258 250 240 | 96 74 74 Wt 

7,500 & over 79\ 557 612 | 162 102 144 170 


TOTAL RECREATION TOTAL MEDICAL CARE 
All incomes 182 $ 206 $ 200 108 | $ 197 177 $ 207 §$ 221 
Under $3,000 90 88 76 40 | 119 115 110 133 
$3,000-4,999 192 192 180 14] 208 189 203 211 
5,000-7,499 302 281 294 223 273 245 263 294 
7,500 & over 472 508 468 392 403 321 419 390 


~ Radio, TV And Musical Equipment ~\"Medical Group Plans And Insurance 


All incomes $ @ $$ @& $ TF & wh SF 34 $ 35 $ 40 $ 40 $ 
Under $3,000 20 24 29 27 18 20 21 22 
$3,000-4,999 70 75 79 67 39 39 42 4] 
5,000-7,499 105 119 108 108 48 42 51 52 
7,500 & over 129 150 143 133 63 48 58 72 


Admission To Places Of Recreation ~ Direct Payments For Medical Services 


All incomes $ 45 $ 47 $ 52 $ 163 $ 142 $ 167 $ 181 $ 
Under $3,000 | 34 29 26 95 89 it 
$3,000-4,999 44 47 150 161 170 
5,000-7,499 60 76 203 212 242 
7,500 & over | 85 105 273 361 318 


CLOTHING | EDUCATION 
All incomes $ 534 $ 536 a. 6. 27. 4 
Under $3,000 300 239 13 7 
$3,000-4,999 474 466 19 13 25 
5,000-7,499 707 749 17 36 
7,500 & over | : 991 1,316 1,304 A 107 33 86 


Source: 1950 Study of Consumer Expenditures by Bureau of Lebor Statistics 
in conjunction with Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued from page 70) 

$4,999 ranged only from a high of 
$1,273 for the 35 to 44-year-old 
families to a low of $1,126 for the 
under-35 year-old-families. 

Differences in the amount spent 
for household furnishings and equip- 
ment further illustrate the need to 
analyze expenditures by both income 
and age. The figures show that the 
variations between the amounts spent 
by the top and bottom income groups 
are much greater than between age 
groups. This directly points up the 
relative importance of income and 


age as variables in the determination 
of expenditure patterns for household 
furnishings. We see that while the 
younger families are the heaviest 
spenders in each income group for 
furnishings and equipment, the aver- 
age expenditure for the 45- to 54- 
year-old families with incomes over 
$5,000 is greater than for those fam- 
ilies under 45 years of age with in- 
comes under $5,000. 

What this suggests is that although 
the younger families are in the proc- 
ess of starting and establishing new 
homes, those with limited incomes 


What single 


compact market 
buys MORE than 


each of 


entire states J 
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< Plain Dealer ’ 


\ Market P 
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Mig oe 


YWou can sell it every day 
in the Cleveland 


PLAIN DEALER 


it's a 442 BILLION DOLLAR RETAIL MARKET 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Member of Metro Sunday Comics and Magazine Network 


are not able to spend very much on 
these major household items. On the 
other hand, many of the older fami- 
lies in the higher income groups can 
afford to dispense with some of thei 
old equipment and furnishings and 
replace them with new and better 
material. 

The average family expenditure on 
transportation in 1950 was $510 
Average family expenditure for all 
four family age groups with incomes 
over $5,000, however, was at least 
50% higher. This is true for expendi- 
tures for both the purchase and the 
operation of automobiles. Other trans- 
portation expenditure, which is mainly 
on travel, shows the older age groups 
in the above-average income families 
to be the biggest spenders. The 55- 
years-and-over families in these top 
incomes undoubtedly represent those 
families that have reached that stage 
in life when they have both the time 
and the finances to enable them to 
travel and take extended vacations 

Expenditure patterns for personal 
care, although a small part of total 
expenditures, show interesting varia- 
tions. In all age groups the families 
with large incomes spend more for 
toiletries and personal care services, 
as expected. However, while expendi- 
tures are very similar for all age 
groups at particular income levels for 
toilet articles and preparations, the 
older families with above-average in- 
come spend more for personal care 
at the beauty parlor and barber shop 
[his may reflect the older woman’s 
growing concern for her appearance 
and her willingness to spend more 
money to preserve it 

It is quite evident that for most 
products there is no easily definable 
market. Since the 1940s, the grow- 
ing prosperity and rising standard of 
living has enabled many families with 
different incomes and in different age 
groups to enjoy to some degree al- 
most every product. With this grow- 
ing ability to buy and with the con- 
tinuous outpouring of new and im- 
proved products, most families are 
continually in the market for some- 
thing, whether it is a new car, the 
latest power lawn mower, or a new 
salad dressing mix. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
of this 
“MARKETING 
ON THE MOVE” 
ISSUE 
Available at 
$2 a Copy 
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there’s got to be 
a best way 


to tell 


product story 


in ads 


BDO YOU KNOW WHAT IT is? 


You’ve probably preached ‘user benefits” to 
your sales force until you could make a good 
case for this basic sales approach in your sleep. 


You’ve probably heard or assumed that this 
same principle applies to advertising. 


Well, it does. 


But with this difference. When your salesman 
calls on a prospect he is able to select any 
element of your product story as a starter; to 
select the most suitable of his many sales points 
as he feels his way through the interview. 


Your ads, of course, cannot “feel their way” and 
adjust to readers’ reactions. That’s why it’s so 
important to find out, in advance, the one best 
way to tell your product story —the way that has 
the greatest appeal to most of your prospects in 
each of your markets. 


Today there is a way to sharpen the common 
denominators of your best sales story as 
it applies to each of the different fields you 
sell. It is a highly specialized type of personal 
sales investigation which we have developed 
over a period of many years. 


We call it “Ditch-Digging” research. It digs 
underneath the reasons your prospects give for 
not buying. Its approach is unbiased; we get 
your potential customers to talk about things 
they normally wouldn’t tell your salesmen. It 
helps you crystallize the conditions to be met 
in each field; reduces the guesswork that ham- 
pers advertising effectiveness; leads inevitably 
to the best way to tell your product story. 


THE SCHUYLER. HOPPER COMPANY | advertising 
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i2 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Watch the U. S. A. Population Grow! 


cHANGE 


IN 


[he population prediction shown lettered in on the face 
1f the “clock” in the lobby of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce building, Washington, D. C., was specially made 
for SALES MANAGEMENT On October 15 by the Bureau of 
he Census. 

Census predicts that as of 12:01 a.m., November 
158, the population of the United States will be 17 
OR 3206 

[he so-called “clock” is a favorite sightseers’ exhibit 

Washington. The “clock” is turned off each evening, 

set and turned on each morning 

The Census chart contains a set of timing flashers, 
perated by an electric motor. These timing flashers are 

ired to flash a blue light every 742 seconds denoting a 
irth, a purple light every 20 seconds denoting a 
death, a green light every 112 minute denoting arrival of 
n immigrant, and a red light every 20 minutes denoting 

departure of an emigrant 

Another set of gears flashes a bright white light and 


operates a numbering dial every 11 seconds to indicate 
a net increase of one in the total population. This num- 
ber dial, like the mileage meter of an automobile, presents 
a cumulative total which indicates the approximate total 
population of the United States at any given moment and 
acts as a “scoreboard” enabling the viewer of the chart 
to watch the rate of population growth. Of course, in 
the interest of accuracy, the total at any given minute is 
subject to later revision for official Census population 
estimates. 

Time intervals are based on approximations of averages 
over a recent period and are adjusted when changes in 
rates are sufficiently large to be shown in the timing. The 
flash of light does not necessarily coincide with the exact 
moment of a birth, death, entry of immigrant, or departure 
of an emigrant. 

The Census “clock” was developed in 1926 by Census 
technicians for an exhibit at the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition 
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Three superb brands—each accepted the 
world over as best of its kind—each bear- 
ing a label that labels you a business man 
of good taste. Take care of your entire 


x 


TEACHER'S 
HIGHLAND CREAM 
SCOTCH WHISKY 

86 Proof 

Blended Scotch Whisky 


In a class by itself since 
1830. It's the Scotch you 
know is always right 
because the good taste 

of Teacher's never changes 


NOW ONE 


Make your gift shopping easy. Send 

the coupon for order form, price list 

and full information about this con- 

venient, new service. All gifts delivered 

gift-wrapped with your card enclosed. 

Do your Holiday shopping early. 
Send coupon today! 


— 


ORDER SENDS THESE GIFTS 


| TEACHER'S 


NAGMLAND CREAM! 


| These famous 
imports delivered 
as a gift from coast-to-coast 


HENNESSY COGNAC 
84 Proof 


HENNESSY Supremacy is 
unmistakable— 
Americans choose it 
over all other Cognacs 
combined. Hennessy 
maintains its unmatched 
character by drawing 

on aged Cognac stocks 
unrivalled in size as 
well as variety. 


business gift problem in one handsome 
gesture—by having any one or all of them 
delivered to each name on your gift list! 
Send coupon below for full information. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS, SCHIEFFELIN & COMPANY, NEW YORK 4¥ 


MOET CHAMPAGNE 


The truly great 
Champagne of France— 
from the fabulous, 

15 mile cellars of 
Maison Moet & Chandon 
in Epernay. An 
outstanding and 
memorable gift that 

will be long remembered. | Mott g cHANDOM| 
Pe 


—- 


COAST-TO-COAST IN A HURRY! 


All Year Liquor Gifts 
Dept. 3B 

6066 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, California 


Please rush me your order form giving delivered prices and gift 
delivery information for Teacher’s Scotch, Hennessy Cognac or 
Moet Champagne. 

NAME 

FIRM 

ADDRESS. 
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Tomorrow's Farm Market: 


Why It Will Be Different 


An agricultural revolution is under way. Farms are getting bigger, 


but more machinery and greater operating efficiency will in- 


crease per-farm income. With higher incomes and increasing 


“urbanization'’, farm families will become increasingly important 


as markets for all the products that contribute to comfortable— 


even luxurious — living. 


Enormous changes are taking place 
on farms all over the country. The 
significance of this metamorphosis 
parallels that of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Changes in methods and loca- 
tions of production and number of 
farm operators will have a profound 
influence upon the supplier of agri- 
cultural capital goods as well as the 
supplier of consumer goods. 

To illustrate, consider the poultry 
industry. Most of the poultry products 


BY PAUL E. BERNARD 


Coordinator of Marketing Studies, 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


for sale today in grocery stores and 
supermarkets throughout the U.S. are 
the result of an entirely different sys- 
tem of production taking place in a 
different locality from a few years ago 

The Corn Belt family flocks of 
several hundred birds no longer pro- 
duce the fried chicken that graces 
our tables. They are providing a de- 
creasing percentage of our breakfast 
eggs. Eggs and broilers are no longer 
grown; they are manufactured. These 


products now come from highly spe- 
cialized production plants—primarily 
in the South and Southeast—where 
the annual output is in hundreds of 
thousands or millions of units 

Some of the events which led to 
this rapid shift are currently taking 
place in some phases of the hog, beef 
and dairy industries. 

The agricultural revolution actually 
began with the growth of American 
industry. As science progressed, it 


American Agriculture: 
The Big Picture 


These significant charts were part of a 
presentation made by Alva W. Phelps, 
chairman and president, The Oliver 
Corp., before the New York Society of 


Security Analysts. 


Data on which they are based were de- 
veloped by Dr. Philip M. Hauser, and 
Dr. D. Gale Johnson, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics, both of the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 
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THE BASIC FACT: By 1975 we will have about one-third 
more mouths to feed. Percentage of family income spent 
for food has not varied appreciably in 35 years. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PEAK EFFICIENCY in farming requires heavy outlays of an investment of over $7,000. Capital requirements for 
capital for specialized equipment. The machine pictured such specialized machinery will increase and may accelerate 
here, a combine with a corn picker attachment, represents the present trend toward incorporation of the family farm 


made each farm worker capable of ation and did not permit the inefhi to land became even more _ pro 
producing more food, feed and fiber cient to operate profitably. nounced. Over the years this process 
New machinery, drug and genetic ad- As less efficient operators were accelerated to the point where, during 
vances expanded the capabilities of forced off the farm their lands were the last decade, about 120,000 farms 
the farmer. This created an economy consolidated into larger units where were disappearing each year from the 
which emphasized efficiency of oper- the importance of capital applications farm scene. Doane research econo- 
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1955 1960 1965 1970 


WHERE DO WE GET MORE FOOD? It will have to come 
from approximately the same number of acres of crop 
land we now have. At present the increase in crop land 
by irrigation is almost exactly offset by the decrease 
caused by retirement of poor land and the use of land 
NEED FOR FARM PRODUCTS increases in direct ratio to for superhighways, suburban development, and other non 
population. That’s because of another basic fact: The agricultural purposes. Farming, therefore, will have to be 
average adult’s stomach holds 40 ounces of food. come much more efficient. 
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1960 1965 1970 1975 


10,596 Unit States 
Midwest farm sales 


nimeiaia AUTOMOBILE 


AND TRUCK FEED 
FARME RS APPLIANCE Selling 52.4% to Farm Families 


Selling 53.7 % to Farm Families 


ARE YOUR 945 Replies + 23.2% 1,876 Replies + 30.2% 1,792 Replies + 32.1% 
UNIT STATES 47.9% BETTER 58.3% BETTER eas BETTER 
DEALERS’ 


Pres 716% Bt oo 6% EB 93.8% 


CUSTOMERS! BETTER THAN AS GOOD OR AS GOOD OR 
1958 BETTER THAN BETTER THAN 


1958 1958 


33.5% SAME 


tual Midwest Farm Paper Unit survey of Dealers were asked What percentage of you 
sales expectations, 91.9 of € , sales do you make to (a) farm families? (b) families 
ness better than or as good as 195 living in town? 2. Do you expect your 1959 sales to 
ts show that 58.2 »f sales in five genera farm families to be (a) better than 1958? (b) same as 


fications are to farm families— proof that farmers 958? 1c) less than 1958? 
w 


ir Midwest dealers’ biggest and best customers! Dealers’ optimism is your oppor- 


ifications, farm implements and tunity to get them to stock-up now, 6 The UNIT 
breaks in Midwest Unit Farm OF AMERICA 


ommercial sources. covering Papers, reaching 9 out of 10 of the aichest ee THe 48 


o farmers to be ready when your advertising 


»f the 8-state Midwest Unit territory. 35,372 Unit States farm families 
re mailed Sept. 12, 1958; 10,596, 30.0°,. of and preferred, better thar 
ers answered within the one-week deadline fo1 3 to 1, over any other pub- 


ting results lication 
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dealers see great 
splurge coming in ‘59 


FURNITURE HARDWARE FARM LUMBER 


Selling 50.7 % to Farm Families Selling 68.6% to Farm Families IMPLEMENT Selling 59.3% to Farm Families 
908 Replies + 25.7% 1,975 Replies + 31.1% 1,346 Replies « 33.2% 


1,754 Replies + 31.5% 
57.5 % BETTER 47.1% BETTER 49.2% BETTER 
48.3% BETTER 


93.5% : = : 87.4% 92.2% 


AS GOOD OR BETTER THAN AS GOOD OR 
BETTER THAN BETTER THAN 
BETTER THAN 1958 


1958 — : - 1958 1958 


Se gO A A NCAT. PPE hs A RO RBI WR a SME EG ABELL BEER AGE ALLE EGE LEG. Me» Se Sine 


GET FAST ACTION! Use Midwest Unit Farm Papers /ocal prestige » Deep 
and complete one-medium penetration of the market ® Convenient short 
closing dates ® Practical state-by-state dealer listing ® Special point-of-sale 
merchandising tie-ins ® One order, one plate at the economy Unit rate. 


MIDWEST UNIT Ze A201 


ADVERTISE MOST WHERE FARMING !IS BIG BUSINESS...AND GOOD LIVING appreEss: Midwest Farm 


— ————— ———" Paper Unit, Sales offices at 


— " eR =" | ———————————— 35 E.Wacker Drive, Chicago1 

Wisc ie iu _ a ARMER ... 250 Park Avenue, NewYork 
Yor Prarie fanmen WALLACES FARMER | TE (Pane 17, N.Y 110 Sutter Street 

rf —— nt | rita 


. 
9riculturist 
San Francisco...159Vermont 
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'° Fam Ps 
(Miia : S : S Avenue, Los Angeles 4 
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SPECIALIZATION has led to feed lots 
of this type that can handle over 30, 
000 head of cattle. These cattle are 
being finished for market 


mists estimate that the rate of dls 
appearance will continue for the next 
10 years at the rate of about 100,000 
farms per year 

[his movement toward larger farms 
has a profound significance for all 
who serve the farm market. Consoli 
dation of acreage almost invariably 
results in immediate expenditures in 
buildings and/or equipment. And it 
brings about a series of new needs to 
be met as the new operation pattern 
develops 

With fewer farmers and increased 
total production, the income of each 
Fewer people 
will have more money to spend. Thus, 
each farmer or farm family will be- 
come more and more significant as a 
consumer of products of American 
It will be increasingly im- 
portant to reach each buyer in this 
market with effective sales effort 

[he decrease of farm population 
will adversely affect the farm sales of 
some products, while the increased 
income will cause a boost in sales of 


farmer will increase 


industries 


otners 

Higher incomes 
increasing “urbanization” of the farm 
family, will mean greater sales for 


coupled with an 


such things as home appliances, wear 


ing apparel television sets, automo 


biles, cosmetics, specialty toods and 
the like. In fact, the sale of these 
tems in farm areas may likely be 
higher per capita or per family than 
in Other segments of the economy 

In agriculture the substitution of 
capital for labor has been more in- 
tense than in most other industries 
The average investment per worker 
in industry is about $20,000; it 1s 
nearly $60,000 on the farm. It is not 
unusual on some of the large western 
farms to find an investment of $100, 
000 to $150,000 per farm laborer 

Obviously, this high rate of mechan 


zation has led to vast efficiencies in 
production. It takes only 8 pounds of 
feed today to produce a 3-pound 
broiler as against 12 pounds of feed 
25 years ago; and one man can raise 

to 4 times as many of them. One 
farm worker today feeds about 22 
people compared with 10.8 people i 
940. In less than 20 years this is 
in increase of about 100%. 

[he intense desire to eliminate in 
efficiencies on the farm has been, in 
part, due to the fact that the individ 
ual farmer has little or no control 
over price. Competition for a place 
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1955 1960 1965 


FEWER AND FEWER WORKERS will produce more and 
more food. If each man produced 100 units of crops in 
1955, he will have to produce 215 to 220 units in 1975 
This means we will need a vast extension of mechani 


zation on the farm 
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1960 1965 1970 1975 


MACHINERY'S THE ANSWER: For each 100 machines in 


use on farms in 1955, there will have to be 270 in use 
in 1975. This means a healthy and growing market for 
farm machinery, gas, oil, tires, batteries—all the sub 
sidiary products and services needed to make and main 


tain efficient mechanization 
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Bigger than Ever! 


NEVER BEFORE A GREATER CONCEN- essai aceite nit oie 
TRATION OF FARM BUYING-POWER! a 


More than 215,000 Farm People 
attended this 1958 two-day event 


453 private planes (more than one-third of the “‘Flying 
Farmers” in mid-America) and 65,000 cars brought enthu- 
siastic WLS listeners from throughout the five-state heart of 
America, to see and learn about the latest and best in farm 
methods and equipment. 


When 215,000 of America’s most prosperous and progres- 
sive farmers turn out for the WLS-Prairie Farmer Farm Prog- 
ress Show, you begin to realize the tremendous pulling power 
of WLS. Most farm families in mid-America depend on WLS for As far as you con see, 
entertainment, up-to-the-minute news, markets, weather re- Gus at set tah 
ports, and information on products of interest to them. If you 
have such a product, call WLS or your John Blair man today. 


wis 


——"— CHICAGO 7 —g 


The Most Powerful Radio Voice in Agriculture a 
87 acres of auto parking space for visitors and another 
1230 Washington Boulevard + Telephone MOnroe 6-9700 40 acres for planes. 


890 KILOCYCLES « 50,000 WATTS ¢ FULL TIME e REPRESENTED BY JOHN BLAIR & CO. 


Your ads sell harder in 


Choose the media 


Survey after survey shows farmers prefer their own State or 
Local Farm Paper by a wide margin. By any measure of pref- 
erence—readership, loyalty, acceptance, response—State and 
Local Farm Papers top all other farm media! 

This is a natural and understandable preference. Because 
of big differences in climate, crops, and customs, only a State 
or Local Farm Paper can give the bulk of its readers the de- 
tailed help they need to farm more successfully and live more 
happily. And this localized editing also adds punch to your 
advertising. You can vary your sales story state by state... 
blanket all America by using 30 State and Local Farm Papers. 
You can talk price, list dealers—make your ads sell harder. 

No wonder, your advertising has stronger appeal and surer 
sell when it goes calling with this trusted farm friend—the 
State and Local Farm Paper! 


Get all the facts and figures .. . find 
out how little it costs to use the media 
farmers prefer. Write State and Local 
Farm Paper Committee, Room 1600, 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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GEORGIA , , i iS FARMER 
FARMER 
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Farmers are America’s 


BIGGEST CLASS 
MARKET 


in people...in assets 
...in income 
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POULTRY REVOLUTION: This is the 
type of mass production that contract 
farming has brought to the broiler in- 
dustry. These birds are housed in a 
specially designed building 


in the market spurs low-cost produc- 
tion. This factor is transforming ou! 
agricultural system into one of highly 
specialized producers. 

In poultry enterprises there are 
specialists who produce replacement 
chicks for broiler and layer opera- 
tions. In the hog industry there are 
farmers who specialize in raising 
feeder pigs which are then sent to 
another specialist who finishes them 
for market. Specialized feed lot oper- 
ations are becoming common in the 
beef cattle business. 

These are but a few examples of 
the specialization that is taking place 
in the production of crops and live 
stock. Specialized equipment and sup 
plies are needed to realize the full 
advantage that specialized production 
affords. 

With all this change in the farmer 
himself, it is to be expected that the 
world in which he lives would also 
Farming can no longer be 
considered a way of life. It is a busi- 
ness and the farmer is a businessman 


change 


He is the operator, manager, investo! 
personnel manager, purchasing agent 


production superintendent, treasure! 
and salesman in a highly competitive 
a world that 1s 
changing all about him, a world which 
rewards him bountifully for 


business. He lives in 


correct 
decisions but threatens him with dis 
mal failure for the wrong ones 

This situation forces our farmer ot 
today to turn to outside people for 
help More and 
looking fo! 


more farmers are 
sales engineers to help 
them make better use of their time 

The fact that farmers’ problems 


ire becoming more complex indicates 
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TORT ite 
LABOR ON FARMS has been decreasing for decades. Be- 
tween 1935 and 1955 the number of workers on farms 


fell from 12,733,000 to 8,237,000. The trend will con- 
tinue. For each 100 workers on the farm in 1955 there 


will be 60 to 75 in 1975. 


that dealers and others who service 
farmers will also face greater com- 
plications. In order to serve his cus- 
tomers more effectively the dealer 
may seek help from his suppliers for 
more ideas and information on sales 
methods, servicing methods, credit 
contracts, inventory and delivery prac- 
tices. At the same time more com- 
panies are turning to professional con- 
sultants for market data. 

Fewer farms, greater productive 
capacity, more specialized production 

these have been the really signifi- 
cant changes in our agricultural econ- 
omy. In recent years, a new develop- 
ment is taking place which may 
accelerate the rate of these changes 
even more. 

Probably no other subject is _ re- 
ceiving more attention in agriculture 
today than contract farming. It is a 
means whereby the farmer produces a 
given amount of goods at a predeter- 
mined price. Thus, a great deal of the 
risk is eliminated. 

Contract farming involves either 
horizontal or vertical integration of 
the production, processing or distri- 
bution system. The party initiating the 
contract is commonly referred to as 
the integrator. 

One of the early types of contracts 
involved feed companies which agreed 
to purchase the output of each con- 
tracting farmer at a given price. In 
return the farmer agreed to purchase 
a given brand of feed and maintain 
certain quality control measures. 
Gradually the agreement reached the 
point where the feedman not only 
provided the feed but also the bird. 

These contracts have developed pri- 
marily in the poultry industry and 
eventually have led to the present 
labor contracts where the farmer gets 
paid so much for each pound of 
broiler produced and, in addition, 
usually gets a bonus if he has a favor- 
able feed conversion ratio or prices 
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READER'S DIGEST COVERAGE OF THE TOP 50% OF ALL COUNTIES 


WALSH 


T’GRAND } POLK | Pinmmcton 


$s Ovu Tt H 


PENNINGTON 


REEVES | WARD 


Bese Map Copyright by HAGSTROM COMPANY, INC, NY 


Counties in RED are those with circulation coverage of 25% 
or more of the families. 


THESE 1,536 COUNTIES ACCOUNT FOR: 


Counties in GREEN are those with circulation coverage of 20% % of U.S. 
to 25% of the families. Number of Families: 45,157,700 91.3 


Total Retail Sales: $188,293,693,000 94.1 
Counties in BLUE are those with circulation coverage of ce 
15% to 20% of the families. RD Circulation: 10,793,665 93.4 jee 1¢ ¢ | Ss 


: ; 6 Divest 
Counties in YELLOW are those with circulation coverage of “Mila oe : : 
YELLOW under 15% of the families. | 


Copyright 1958 Reader's Digest Association, Inc 


To do the most good, an advertising dollar obviously : 
must go into those areas and to those markets where sales " 
are most likely to occur. . sah Cova 
Because magazines cover all of the country so thoroughly, Rage cee : 
the fact is often overlooked that they also cover it 

economically and efficiently, by combining breadth and 

depth to a truly remarkable degree. ¥ 


The biggest magazine of all, Reader’s Digest, is a good 
case in point. Although it has circulation in every one 
of the 3,070 counties of the United States, it has the 
strongest penetration in the best counties, sales-wise. 


For example: 


Oo 
In the counties where 4 of all retail sales are 


(1,536 counties out of 3,070) 


Reader’s Digest has : | cs ae 


No other national medium matches the 
U.S. market so effectively and economically ... 
or meets its customers’ needs so completely. : 


. Leading Retail Sales~Areas 


of America 


.. Showing the family coveragetothe top 
\\ counties by Reader’s Digest 


S47 
83. Sot its eGoru-breaking 
Y U.S. Circulation | 
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In addition to its phenomenal coverage of America’s 
best-buying counties, Reader’s Digest now brings seven 
new basic benefits to advertisers: 


4-color advertising for only 13.1° more than black & white 
Half pages in U. S. Edition for first time 

2-color advertising at the same cost as black & white 

All advertising placed adjacent to editorial matter 
Bleed-page advertising —40%, more space—at no extra cost 
New 11,750,000 circulation rate base 


Lower cost-per-thousand for 4 colors than any other major 
magazine offers for black & white 


eaders 


People have faith in 
fReaders Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly 


THE COUNTY AGENT'S SON 


. that’s Paul E. Bernard. And he’s 
worked, in marketing circles, many a 
county himself. After getting his M.S. 
degree in Marketing from the Uni 
versity of Missouri, he put his book 
learning to practical uses. Today he’s 
market analyst for the Research Divi- 
sion of The Doane Agricultural Service, 
Inc. He works with the Country-Wide 
Farm Panel, a national cross-section 
of farmers selected statistically to rep 
resent all U.S. commercial farms 


AND HIS COMPANY 


The Doane Agricultural Service, Inc 
calls itself ‘‘the oldest and largest 
organization in the U.S. engaged in 
farm management, rural appraising 
and agricultural research."’ It publishes 
the “Doane Digest,’’ a twice-monthly 
businessletter and farm service report 
for farmers and businessmen. 


go above an agreed level. In addition, 
third parties, (such as supermarket 
chains or wholesale distributors of 
food products), are being drawn into 
the contract. 

It is not difficult to see how these 
contracts - affect the marketing and 
sales programs of feed companies. 
The same can be said of animal health 
product companies since the usage of 
drugs and medicinals is commonly 
controlled in the contract. 

Contract farming to date has been 
centered mainly in the poultry indus- 
tries, particularly in egg and broiler 
production but to some extent in 
turkeys. There are some indications, 
however, that a movement is now 
taking place toward vertical integra- 
tion in hog production. The outlook 
of lower pork prices for the next two 
years may accelerate this trend. Beef 
cattle, sheep and dairy enterprises 
have been affected somewhat, but to 
a lesser degree. 

These changes have greater impli- 
cations than merely a_ switch in 
method of production and distribu- 
tion. They also involve location of 
production and the number of pro- 
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Farmers’ Big Non-Farm Income 


Half the total income of those living on farms comes 


from non-farm sources. 


An extensive survey made by the Bureau of the Census 
covering the year 1955 found that the off-farm income of 
farm operator families amounted to $8,006,472,000. 


In addition, those living on farms but who were not 
farm operators had additional income from non-farm 
sources amounting to $4,400,000,000. Those living on 
farms thus had a total income from non-farm sources of 
$12,406,472,000. For the same year the total net income 
of farm operators from farming was $11,680,000,000. 


Much has been written about the decline of farm income 
over the past few years. There has been either amazing 
reticence or astounding unawareness about the fact that 
the total income of those on farms has been increasing 
steadily. The farm market’s richness is much greater than 
indicated by recent publicity. 


From 


The Changing Farm Market 
By Dr. Vergil D. Read 
The Journal of Marketing, October 1958. 


ducers. For example, the traditional 
source of broiler supply was the 
family flocks of the Corn Belt farms. 
Now practically the total production 
of broilers is under contract outside 
the Corn Belt, with far fewer pro- 
ducers involved. Broilers have re- 
placed cotton as the No. 1 agricultural 
crop in Georgia. 

These changes have had a profound 
effect on those industries engaged in 
transporting feed, in packaging, proc- 
essing, and any other services which 
will eventually assist farm products in 
reaching Mrs. Housewife. 

To forecast how the changes 
created by contract farming will affect 
individual companies or industries will 
require research work. Certain gen- 
eral conclusions, however, can be 
drawn. 

1. Although there is a growing 
interest in the possibility of hog pro- 
duction moving to the South, the Corn 
Belt will continue to prevail. 

2. The trend toward larger hog 
units will speed up rapidly. A farmer- 
to-grocer system of hog contracts may 
become common in five to ten years. 

3. A system of feeder pig producers 
and big-scale hog growers is likely 
to emerge. The number of producers 
will decline and production will be- 


come more and more mechanized. 

4. Commercial cattle feeding on a 
large scale will increase throughout 
the Midwest and possibly the South. 
Co-op feeding yards may develop. 

5. Big electronic egg-handling ma- 
chines will bring to the Midwest egg- 
processing plants that can handle 
100,000 dozen eggs or more per day. 

6. Dairying will follow the other 
livestock enterprises into large as- 
sembly-line operations. Fewer dairy 
farms will be supplying more milk 
and dairy products. 

7. As these trends take shape, capi- 
tal requirements will increase. 

In summarizing these trends one 
very important fact becomes clear: 
Agriculture will grow more and more 
dependent on industry to help solve 
its problems. Farmers will need better 
credit and financing methods, more ef- 
ficient machinery and buildings. They 
will look with increasing frequency to 
dealers and manufacturers for service 
and information. 

A challenge is developing in agri- 
culture the demands of which have 
never yet been known. To meet this 
challenge will require closer, more 
concerted efforts jointly by the busi- 
nessman in the city and the business- 
man on the farm. 
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ls the U.S.—Canadian Border 
a Marketing Barrier? 


Fifty corporations with home bases in the U.S. are surveyed 


on Canadian marketing operations, including budgeting, ad 


agencies copy themes, media selection and use of spill-over. 


Canadian operations of U.S.-based 
corporations are persistently becoming 
more important, since Canada’s rate 
of growth exceeds that of the States. 
A study made by the editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT in the home offi- 
ces of 50 American corporations, 
whose products are aggressively pro- 
moted in Canada, shows that nearly 
two thirds have set up Canadian sub- 
sidiaries;;20% operate through direct 
branches, with the balance divided 
between licensees and brokers. 

But because of the close proximity 
of Canadian markets, the operations 
of Canadian subsidiaries are aligned 
much more closely with the home 
office than is the case with subsidiar- 
ies in Australia or South America or 
even Great Britain. With many the 
relationship is closer then with opera- 
tions in. Hawaii or Puerto Rico. 

Canada seldom is treated as “for- 
eign.” As one sales executive said 
while pointing to the larger cities on 
a map of North America. “The Ca- 
adian market is closer to the U.S. 
(border) than it is to Canada”—to its 
geographical center, that is. To sup- 
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port his contention, he uses estimates 
from SALES MANAGEMENT’S recent 
Survey of Buying Power issue and 
showed that about 80% of Canada’s 
$14,697,242,000 sales last year were 
totaled within 150 miles of the bor- 
der—and that around 60% came from 
those near-the-border cities between 
Windsor and the Atlantic. Incidentally, 
he added, only a few miles, a river 
and a tunnel separate this motor 
capital from Detroit, the motor capi- 
tal of the world. 

On both sides of the border, sales 
executives measure markets first in 
terms of their populations, incomes 
and sales and then in terms of their 
proximity to other markets in which 
they already have distribution. Few 
recognize the border as a marketing 
barrier. Of those with coast-to-coast 
distribution, most rank Toronto and 
Montreal between Baltimore and 
Washington for sales, Vancouver be- 
tween New Orleans and Columbus, 
Winnipeg between Grand Rapids and 
San Jose. Others with more localized 
distribution, realize that a sales office 
in Seattle, for example, can service 


Vancouver as well as Portland and 
Spokane. And New England sales 
managers are often responsible for 
sales in Montreal, Ottawa and Quebec. 

Most of the companies surveyed by 
SALES MANAGEMENT were willing to 
give Canadian advertising appropria- 
tions on a confidential basis; they 
ranged from $100,000 to $1,500,000, 
and in most cases the basis for set- 
ting budgets was similar for both 
countries. 

Where companies have a subsidiary 
in Canada, the marketing budget is 
usually determined in Canada, but 
more than half of the companies sur- 
veyed insist upon home office ap- 
proval. The operation of one of the 
big food packers seems to be fairly 
typical. The vice-president of this 
company describes the operation as 
follows: “In connection with the mar- 
keting activities for our fully owned 
Canadian subsidiary, there are four 
parties: Canadian management com- 
mittee (U.S.), advertising management 
(U.S.), advertising agency (Canada), 
Canadian vice-president and sales 

(Continued on page 200) 
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When Canada buys... 


... The Toronto market, Canada’s first and largest, consumes more than 
12.7% of the total ... over $1,900,000,000 a year. Newspaper advertising 
creates immediate sales and in Toronto *62.7% of all daily newspaper 
readers read the Toronto Daily Star. 


Concentrate and capture the “Heart” of Buying Canada 
y 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 
80 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
In Montreal: 1255 University Street In the United States: Ward Griffith & Co. Ine. 


Ask your Advertising Agency, or call us for details of territorial 
coverage, distribution breakdown and frequency discounts 
*Gruneau Research 1958 
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DETROIT TOMORROW: Artist's conception of the air view of the completed Civic Center. 
Circular building is the $52 million Cobo Hall convention and exhibits building. 


Rebirth of the Downtown City 


Just as marketing problems of the 
ast decade centered about suburban 
development, many observers feel that 
n the sixties the emphasis will shift 
ack to urban redevelopment. The 
American city will undergo a new 
yirth, and will re-emerge as the dom 
ant trading and cultural center. 

[his is a theme frequently advan- 
ced by the editors of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, and has formed the basis for 
many special marketing studies pub- 
lished in our “Marketing on the Move” 
issues published each November 10 
For example in our November 10, 
1957, issue we asserted that the ex- 
tension of suburbia into interurbia (at 
which point each metro area loses its 
separate identity) is “not necessarily 
the realization of the American dream, 
that in time the suburbanite must re- 
solve all the problems of mounting 
traffic, crowded schools, and tax tan- 
gles that he left the city to escape 
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By Dr. JAY M. GOULD, 


Director of Research, 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


e What it means now to 
makers of home and office 
products 


e Will urban redevelop- 
ment offset current subur- 
ban declines? 


e Spot-check reports from 
Detroit, Baltimore, Bridge- 
port, Chicago, Denver, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, New 
Haven, New York, Phila- 


delphia, 
Louis. 


Pittsburgh, St. 


“The growing share of the working 
day spent in commutation, added to 
dissatisfaction with the standardiza- 
tion of suburban life are begnnning to 
spark renewed interest in the city it- 
self, with its unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for intellectual stimulation, enter- 
tainment and the amenities of the 
good life. The downtown shopping 
center can regain its dominance and 
there are many signs that city officials 
banding with local department stores 
and other city merchants, supported 
by newspapers, will soon take those 
steps necessary to combat the outward 
drift.” 

Confirmation for our position was 
offered recently by Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse, the first economist to head 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. In an interview with the 
editors of SALES MANAGEMENT, Dr. 
Nourse told us why we are now in a 
“middle years” plateau, between the 
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decade of expansion based on the post- 
war baby crop, and the expected ex- 
pansion of the mid-sixties, when these 
postwar babies will begin to form new 
households and will generate another 
expansion wave based on above-aver- 
age population growth 

The emergence of the war and early 
postwar babies into their teens in the 
mid-fifties, Dr. Nourse held, was re- 
sponsible for definite changes in con- 
sumer expenditure patterns, which 
have been insufficiently anticipated by 
many American manufacturers. Less 
emphasis on continued surburban de- 
velopment and the purchase of those 
consumer durables associated with 
new household formation (cars, re- 
frigerators, etc.), more emphasis on 
education, recreation and food and 
clothing, costs of which mount tre- 
mendously for teenagers. For these 
“middle years,” Dr. Nourse saw great 
possibilities in urban development, 
which in its own way could generate 
significant offsets to the retardation 
of surburban growth. This, of course, 
ties in with the theme of this November 
10 issue: namely the re-emergence of 
the city as the dominant center of 
trade, recreation and culture. 

As we noted last year the resist- 
ances to giant rehabilitation projects 
have been very great, but that the 
consequences of urban rundown can 
also be sc bad that the counterforces 
finally band together for sheer sur- 
vival. The problem is in part political 
because conflicting economic interests 
are involved. Yet the net social and 
economic potential arising out of ur- 
ban redevelopment is large enough to 
tip the balance. 

Many straws in the wind point the 
way to the future: the tremendous in- 
crease in new office building construc- 
tion in central cities, the fact that 
residential construction in the suburbs 
has been declining steadily for three 
years in contrast to residential con- 
struction in central cities, which has 
in many cases turned up. Thus in the 
two most active homebuilding areas of 
the nation, the New York and Los 
Angeles metro areas, the proportion 
of new building within the central city 
has been increasing steadily in the past 
four years. Of great significance is the 
current boom in rental housing: The 
gain in private apartments started in 
the first seven months of 1958 vs. last 
year is 40%, offsetting in large meas- 
ure the decline in individual home 
building. 

The marketing implications of these 
trends are tremendous. If the char- 
acter of new residential construction 
will become more urban than subur- 
ban, retailers should be prepared for 
corresponding changes in consumer 
demand. Less emphasis will be placed 
on the big-ticket appliances (washers, 
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WITH HIM, FIGURES FIGURE 


Dr. Jay M. Gould, director of re 
search for SALES MANAGEMENT, has 
spent his life taking no nonsense from 
figures. As managing director of Market 
Statistics and the research director of 
the ‘Survey of Buying Power’’ he’s be 
come one of the country’s outstanding 
economists. He’s made the “Survey” 
the nationally accepted plans book on 
marketing. More than $200 billion of 
sales are annually based on the ‘‘Sur- 
vey.”’ He was awarded his doctorate by 
Columbia in 1946, has served as an 
economist on the staffs of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, ‘‘Business Week,’’ the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and the 
Econometric Institute 


freezers, etc.) for which space in city 
apartments is limited. More emphasis 
will fall on sales of eating and drinking 
places, recreation and the other serv- 
ices which play a larger role in urban 
consumption patterns. 

Naturally, many knotty problems 
remain to be solved before urban re- 
development can really get under way; 
slum clearance is only one. More im- 
portant than providing new urban 
housing is the problem of getting suit- 
able tenants to keep new developments 
from reverting to slums. Thus the bulk 
of new apartments fall in the luxury 
class. As yet, little provision has been 
made for the tremendous middle- 
income demand for rental housing 
When such provision is made, and 
many observers feel it is only a ques- 
tion of time, many new opportunities 
will arise for enterprising retailers 
who wish to anticipate these new de- 
velopments. In this connection, the 


readiness of Detroit to provide small 
cars equipped to maneuver in dense 
city traffic is seen as only one of many 
examples of change. 

lo pinpoint these trends, by specific 
city, we have invited comment from 
the publishers of several large metro- 
politan newspapers. It must be remem- 
bered that this is but a sampling. In 
future issues we hope to be able to 
publish similar round-ups for all major 
metro areas, sO great is our belief in 
the significance to marketing execu- 
tives of this new glimpse of the USA 
of Tomorrow, in which city and sub- 
urbs maintain a proper balance, but 
with the city in the primary position, 
conveying to each metro area its own 
distinctive regional character 


Detroit 


An alarming erosion of taxable val- 
ues in Detroit’s central business district 
moved the city 10 years ago to action 
to reverse the trend. Visible evidences 
of what purposeful planning has done 
since are all around. Expressways al- 
ready built, building or projected will 
presently bring one from anywhere in 
Detroit to the downtown area in 20 
minutes or less. A riverside civic cen- 
ter, three-quarters completed, com- 
prises a $54 million convention hall 
and vast exhibition building; the $5,- 
750,000 Veterans Memorial Hall much 
used by community meetings of every 
size; the $5 million Ford Auditorium, 
which is the home of the Detroit Sym- 
phony; and the $26 million City-Coun- 
ty building which houses both govern- 
ments. A Federal building to house 
U. S. courts and administration offices 
will ultimately be included in the Cen- 
ter. An underground garage represents 
$4 million. 

As was hoped, the Center has 
sparked much private construction and 
rebuilding along its periphery. A 
Greyhound bus terminal occupying 
one large block is nearing completion. 
The new 14-story home of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit will open in 
the spring, three blocks north. A large 
new hotel—the first to be built in De- 
troit in 30 years—is in the promotion 
stage. A new, $15 million home for 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. is 
proposed; land for this is already 
assembled. 

Among the significant new ideas is 
a plan, already sketched and shown 
in model form, by the City Planning 
Commission which would close the 
central core of downtown to vehicu- 
lar traffic altogether—and create a 
huge mall and strolling areas as in 
modern outlying shopping centers. 

And, as was also hoped, taxable val- 
ues in the area below Old City Hall 
have taken an upward turn. 
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Baltimore 


City fathers of Baltimore have 
idopted a plan for laying bare the 

art of the downtown area and rais- 
ing a new office and shopping complex 
that will represent the inner city of 
tomorrow. 

The project will clear off 22 acres 
n downtown Baltimore. In this area 
will be built a $127 million “Charles 
Center,” which will include eight large 
office buildings, an 800-room hotel, a 
television center, three mass transit 
terminals, three public parks, and two- 
level shopping areas. Underneath the 
22-acre parking area will be parking 
facilities for 4,000 automobiles. 

By the time you read this—on No- 
vember 10—Baltimore’s voters are ex- 
pected to have approved the redevel- 
opment plan at the polls 


Bridgeport 

Under the 1957 Amendment to the 
Federal Housing Act of 1949, a city 
receives 75% of the cost of urban re- 
development, while the city pays 25% 
providing the city handles all adminis- 
trative, legal and consultant chores 
leading up to the actual acquisition 
of the property. 

Bridgeport currently has two re- 
development projects: 

) “Railroad Avenue Urban Re- 
newal project.” It comprises 10 gross 
blighted residential 
dwellings. This is the smaller of the 
two re-development projects and will 
be zoned for industrial residents in 
the future. It is located in the south- 
erly portion of Bridgeport near a 
major interchange of the Connecticut 
Turnpike. It entails a gross project 
cost of $1,322,700, of which $850,- 
775 is a grant reservation from the 
Federal Government. 


cres of now 


2) No specific title. This project in- 
volves slightly over 40 acres of land, 
Iso presently a blighted residential 
irea, extending from the Connecticut 
Turnpike to the central business dis- 
trict of the city. This area, however, 
is planned for business residents. 
(sross project cost will be $12,770,- 
000, of which $7,952,500 is a grant 
reservation from the Federal Gov- 


ernment 


Chicago 


Chicago developments during the 


next five years—particularly in the 
downtown area—will be guided by a 
recently announced $1.5 billion mas- 
ter plan 
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DATA SOURCES 


Material for the city-by-city 
reports on redevelopment was 
supplied especially to SALES 
MANAGEMENT by the following 
organizations: 

The Sun, Baltimore; Office of 
tha Mayor, Bridgeport; The Chi- 
cago American, Chicago Sun- 
Times, Chicago Tribune, The 
Denver Post, The Detroit Free 
Press, The Detroit News, Detroit 
Times, The Milwaukee Journal, 
The Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency, City of New York, 
Pease & Elliman Inc., The Evening 
and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette, The Pitts- 
burgh Press, Pittsburgh Sun-Tele 
graph, and St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


In addition to emphasizing the de- 
velopment of Lake Michigan’s shore- 
land as Chicago’s front yard, with 
State Street (the heart of Chicago’s 
downtown area) continuing as_ the 
prime shopping area of Metropolitan 
Chicago, it also contains a plan for 
50,000 apartmenis to lure persons 
back to the core of the city. Since 
World War II State Street has spent 
$60 million on improvements and has 
lost less retail trade than other cities’ 
downtown outlets. 

There are many facets provided in 
this comprehensive plan—sites for 
government buildings, a transporta- 
tion center, three offshore islands as 
recreation centers, the improvement 
of Navy Pier in anticipation of the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
next year and a street pattern to ease 
congestion downtown 

In addition to this plan there are 
other projects: 

The $34 million Metropolitan Chi- 
cago Fair and Exposition Authority to 
maintain its record as the convention 
capital of the nation and also to bring 
downtown merchants additional busi- 
ness, ground for which was broken on 
September 17, 1958. 

The $38 million Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood Urban Renewal Plan. 

The $13 million “North LaSalle” 
Urban Renewal Plan adjacent to the 
downtown area. 


Denver 


Major redevelopments in downtown 
Denver include: the new 21-story, 
1,000 room Denver Hilton Hotel. 
The white-walled skyscraper, featur- 
ing four underground levels, includ- 


ing a concourse and a tea room, is 
scheduled to open its hotel and con- 
vention facilities late in 1959. Webb 
& Knapp, builders of the Denver Hil- 
ton, also built Denver’s 23-story Mile 
High Center skyscraper and remod- 
eled the U.S. National Bank Building. 
Che firm was also instrumental in the 
merger of The May Co. and Daniels 
and Fisher Stores Co. and their sub- 
sequent move into their new $8 mil- 
lion gold-aluminum-and-glass _ build- 
ing, the May-D&F department store. 
With three levels of underground 
parking facilities, the new store is 
heralded as a true downtown shop- 
ping center. Additional profiles on 
Denver’s downtown skyline are the 
recently completed Denver Club 
Building, the new 28-story, $16 mil- 
lion First National Bank Building 
and the rapidly rising Brown Palace 
West Hotel. 


Milwaukee 


“Rebuilding a downtown section to 
make it appealing to consumers is an 
expensive thing,” reminds a keen ob 
server of Milwaukee’s “dynamic dec- 
ade.” He continues, “It takes changing 
concepts of city and county govern- 
ment and management. It takes a new 
and realistic appraisal by downtown 
or center city property owners of 
services wanted by tenants, and rents 
which they are willing to pay. 

“Unfortunately,” he continues, “cen- 
ter city rebuilding takes a certain 
amount of group action by private 
property owners and property man- 
agers. This is difficult to obtain in 
many cities. The reason for this diffi- 
culty is that many owners are trust 
companies or estates, where present 
income is more important than future 
development. In other words, the 
short-term gain rather than the long- 
term gain.” 

Milwaukee’s device for getting peo- 
ple to work together is the Greater 
Milwaukee Committee, Inc., founded 
in World War II. This committee, act- 
ing as a Catalyst, brought about erec- 
tion of the $7 million Milwaukee 
County Stadium, where the Braves 
play. The committee sparked a Mil- 
waukee Metropolitan Area Study 
Commission, which is just now re- 
leasing recommendations for water, 
sewage disposal, municipal taxes, and 
health and welfare developments. 

The Urban Redevelopment Corp., 
set up in Milwaukee by an act of the 
state legislature, was a committee 
project. 

Major Milwaukee buildings erected 
or planned are: 

The Memorial Center, on the lake- 
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e N.E.D.’s coverage of over 43,000 plants blankets 
every worthwhile industrial market in the nation. 
N.E.D. pulls inquiries at a higher rate than ever... 
even under this year’s conditions, the inquiry rate 
continued to climb to new records. 1958 has already 
seen a 15.5°% increase! This reader response helps you 
direct personal selling efforts to your best bets for new 
business .. . the markets that will buy your product. 
Our new 1958 Data File will bring you up-to-date on 
why you get more measurable buying action with 
your advertising dollars in N.E.D. If you haven’t 
seen it, send for a copy now. 
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dedicated in 957 seventy 
Milwaukeeans contributed 
00,000 over 10 years to build it 


Iront, 
thousand 
ee 
It is the home of the art center, as well 
as veterans and civic organizations 

4 $3,500,000 addition to the pub 
lic library, completed in 1956. 

Ground breaking will take place in 
959 for a $7,500,000 public museum. 

Milwaukee moves ahead under a 
master plan. In the past 10 years the 
city has added 33 square miles, bring- 
ing its size to about 80 square miles. 

Tied in with the master plan is Mil- 
waukee’s Six-Year Capital Improve- 
ment program. The 1958-1963 part 
of the plan c: for spending 
some $308 million for hundreds of 
building improvement projects, from 
fire houses and harbor docks to street 
widenings and library buildings. 

The fight against blight is being 
won. Hundreds of dilapidated build- 
ings have been torn down to make 
way for the immense Hillside housing 
development. Huge areas of the city 
are included in six great urban renewal 
projects. One, the east side project, 
embraces 815 acres and will be among 
the largest attempted in the country. 

Traffic has been relieved by con- 
struction of 26 municipally owned and 
improved off-street parking lots; 37 
more are being developed. A million 
dollar parking pavillion has been erec- 
ted at North Milwaukee and East 
Michigan streets. Five other pavil- 
lions, to cost $7,720,000, are proposed 
for downtown Milwaukee 

More than 30 miles of Milwaukee 
county expressways are now in an ac- 
tive status at a total estimated cost of 
$229 million. The new expressways 
will be open in 1960. A total of 47 
miles is contemplated, at a cost ol 
$377 million 


Minneapolis 


To implement Minneapolis’ long 
range needs the business community, 
through the Downtown Council, co- 
ordinates business-government action 
to revitalize and expand city planning. 
The city’s planning agency is now en- 
gaged in an intensive physical and 
economic study of the central business 
area. This study, financed in part by 
the Downtown Council, will produce 
the rearrangement of land uses need- 
ed to assure continued healthy growth 
of sales, service and amusement ac- 
tivities of the type which only central 
areas can provide. The study will fur 
nish the outline for revision of existing 
streets and construction of new ones 
needed to channel traffic in and out of 
the district from an interstate freeway 
ring which will surround the district. 
[he study will provide data for stra- 


tegic location of additional parking 
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facilities which future growth will re- 
quire, and determine whether rear- 
rangement of streets and buildings is 
needed to facilitate flow of pedestrian 
shopper traffic. 

In the meantime, central district 
interests are continuing their heavy 
post-war capital investment programs 
Since World War II $200 million has 
been invested in or committed for im- 
provements in the city’s central busi- 
Although most 
principal retailers have established out- 
lets in outlying shopping centers, their 
expenditures for renewal and expan- 
downtown facilities have 
equalled or exceeded those in the sub- 
urbs 

The central district now has an 
estimated 21,500 parking spaces, in- 
cluding about 2,300 in ramp structures 
built since 1945. The principal retailer 
is now building a ramp for 700 cars 
on property adjoining his store. A 28- 
story office building and bank are un- 
der construction. The city has final 
Federal approval for a 70-acre slum 
clearance on the edge of the business 
district, land to be available for new 
office buildings and light industries 
Five new public buildings will supple- 
ment this development: health center 
(built); public library (being built); 
state employment office building, and 
Federal courts building (sites acquired 
and plans near completion) 


ness district alone. 


sion ot 


New Haven 


Re-development can be good poli- 
tics. Take Mayor Richard C. Lee 
(Dem.), for example. With New Haven 
being torn up in 1957 by five citywide 
development programs, he was fre- 
elected with a majority of 22,000; two 
years before it was by 20,000. But in 
1953 he had been elected by a major- 
ity of only 3,600, after losing out in 
1951 by 2 votes! 

During the end of his 1951 race Lee 
talked in a couple of rooming houses 
in the worst slum district. Living con- 
ditions he saw there so upset him that 
he staggered to the curb outside and 
vomited. He did not forget the cause. 

Lee’s popularity mirror’s widespread 
support for vigorous re-development 
of New Haven. Says the chairman of 
the re-development agency, “The 
trend toward spreading slums, down- 
town decline and the exodus to the 
suburbs had to be reversed. And, in an 
upsurge cf determination, New Haven 
united to do the job.” 


New York City 


No one would ever expect New 
York City to stagnate and die. New 


office buildings have been shooting 
up in spectacular numbers in the past 
10 years in mid-town Manhattan. 
Now new buildings being built and 
planned will enhance the lower Man- 
hattan skyline. 

But it is in apartment housing that 
New York City is showing amazing 
vitality. The city is being made an 
attractive place—again—in which to 
live, as well as to work. 

Slums along the railroad tracks in 
Harlem, for example, are being torn 
down and low- and medium-income 
housing is being erected. These new 
buildings are going up on the upper 
end of Park avenue. Average rental 
per room: $10.79. Comparable pro- 
jects have been built or planned in 
the other four boroughs. 

Manhattan is full of sharp contrasts 
At 910 Fifth avenue (72nd street) 
Pease & Elliman Inc. is renting apart- 
ments in a new 16-story building 
being constructed over the shell of a 
former 12-story building. Rentals, 
$130 to $140 per room, reputedly 
the highest in New York. Each apart- 
ment will contain five to eight rooms. 

Cooperative apartments have be- 
come popular. You can buy a small 
apartment at 900 Fifth Avenue for 
$43,000. The penthouse will cost you 
$164,000. 


[The Government and private 
builders now cater to low- and to 
high-income tenants. So far no one 
has found a way to provide the de- 
sired volume of white collar, middle- 
income housing. The rebirth of Man- 
hattan, the “downtown city” of New 
York City, will depend upon the suc- 
cess of the Government and private 
builders meeting the need for middle- 
income housing. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia’s efforts to maintain 
the life of the center city business dis- 
trict fall into two major fields: rede- 
velopment, and traffic and transporta- 
tion improvements. 


In the field of redevelopment, the 
city has working plans for some $60 
million worth of renewal. This includes 
the $16.2 million center city east proj- 
ect, the first stage of an over-all pro- 
gram for which contracts were award- 
ed in October 

The remainder of this program 
covers center city west, which com- 
pletes the area between Chestnut and 
Lombard streets, from the Delaware 
River to Broad Street, and the Inde- 
pendence Mall-Franklin project which 
includes the clean-up of skid row. 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Sales Manager 


SUPPLIERS 
District Manager 


HELP YOUR SALES FORCE 


PLASTICS 


NOVEMBER 


You know what your best sales story is. 
You know how it should be told. You 
know the keymen you want it told to. 


Your sales force knows too. But. ..some- 
times they don’t get the time to tell it all; 
the chance to tell it properly; enough 
opportunities to really get it across. Or, 
they can’t always get to the right man 
at the right time. 


If your sales target is the plastics engi- 
neer, PLastics TECHNOLOGY will take 
your sales message direct and undiluted 
to him. It will tell it to him the way you 
want it told. PLastics TECHNOLOGY is 


A Bill Brothers Publication 


New York « Akron « Chicago « Los Angeles * San Francisco 


TARGET DIRECTLY 


PROSPECT 
Purchasing Agent 
SUPPLIERS 
Salesman 


HIT THE TARGET 


edited for this man. Its editorial policy 
is to place the reader in a frame of mind 
to improve’ processing techniques, initi- 
ate new applications for both old and 
new materials and plan for over-all im- 
provement of his company and himself. 
You can reach this man when he’s in 
that frame of mind and with the repeti- 
tion needed to impress him...at a very 
low cost per call...and help your sales 
force hit the target with greater accuracy. 
Market and media file may be obtained by 
writing or calling PLASTICS TECHNOL- 
OGY, 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
YU 6-4800. 


How to Use the 
New SM Indexes of Sales Activity 


The Indexes of Sales Activity are 
designed to measure the varying 
gravitational pull of American cities 
with respect to retailing. All cities 
represent historically market places 
where merchants could assemble to 
display and sell their wares, not only 
to residents of the city, but to all who 
came from far and near. Thus all 
cities tend to have relatively high per 
capita sales levels, which reflect sales 
to non-residents as well as residents. 
But cities differ in the extent to 
which they serve as market places 
for outlying areas. 

Marketing and media decisions 
would be easy to make if city popu- 
lation figures were the only impor- 
tant criteria. 

But any marketing man 
knows that marketing and media de- 
cisions based upon a simple nose 
count is a lazy man’s yardstick—that 
this flimsy yardstick goes wide of the 
mark on two counts: (1) It doesn’t 
measure purchasing power, and all 
sales must start from money, and (2) 
if doesn’t measure the drawing power 
from the retail trade area, which may 
be large or small 

There are a few suburban towns 
where shopping areas serve only the 
residents of that town, but it would 
be unwise to generalize about the 
quality of markets, about their ability 
to absorb merchandise, on the basis 
of population size alone. One city of 
25,000 may be an immediate satel- 
lite of a much larger metropolitan 
city and will lose more trade to that 
big city than it will gain from shop- 
pers in its own surrounding area. 

But go outside the highly populated 
industrial areas and you find scores of 
cities of 25,000 which command the 
retail trade of 100,000 or more peo- 
ple, living as far as 25 miles away. 

Generally speaking, the larger the 
city, the greater is its retailing grav- 
itational pull, and the further the dis- 
tance that buyers would be willing to 
travel to find in the city the kind of 
variety and price they feel may not 
be available closer to home.* 


good 


Again different commodities and 
types of outlets vary among them- 
selves with respect to this factor. Thus 
cities have relatively little gravita- 


*Studies by W. T. Reilly and Paul Converse 
have established that gravitational pull between two 
cities varies directly with population size and in- 
versely with the square of the distance between 
them 
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tional pull for food, which tends to be 
bought close to the place of residence, 
whereas they have a much stronger 
drawing power for general merchan- 
dise, fashion items, luxuries, and for 
the durable consumer goods, for 
which buyers will be willing to travel 
longer distances. 


We measure the retailing gravita- 
tional pull of cities by comparing its 
per capita sales with the per capita 
sales ratio of the state in which it 
falls, and with that of the nation, 
first for total retailing, and for the 
five principal types of outlets: food, 
general merchandise, furniture-house- 
hold appliances, automobiles and 
drugs. The per capita sales ratios for 
states, and for the nation, are rela- 
tively free from the effects of the re- 
tailing gravitational pull characteriz- 
ing cities, and therefore serve as ideal 
bases to measure this pull for cities. 

Consider the significance of the 
fact that a particular city like Des 
Moines, Iowa has a city state Index 
of Sales Activity of 131. This means 
first that the per capita sales ratio 
(for total retail sales) in Des Moines 
($1,565) is 31% greater than the per 
capita sales ratio for Iowa ($1,196). 


How can we explain this? In part 
per capita consumption levels in Des 
Moines may be somewhat higher than 
in the state as a whole, because per 
capita income in Des Moines ($1,962) 
is 27% greater than per capita income 
in the state ($1,539). 

We know that as per capita income 
rises, per capita sales goes up too, 
but the relationship is not one-to-one. 
Economists generally would reason 
that if the per capita consumption 
level in Iowa were $1,196, and per 
capita income in Des Moines were 
27% greater than in the state, then 
per capita consumption levels in Des 
Moines should be greater of course 
than $1,196, but not necessarily 27% 
greater. 

We do not really know the true 
per capita consumption of Des 
Moines residents. The per capita sales 
ratio of $1,565 reflects in part sales to 
non-residents as well as residents. All 


we can say with certainty is that the 
fact that sales per capita in Des 
Moines is 31% greater than the state 
average reflects the combined influ- 
ence of higher income levels in the 
city and its ability to attract buyers 
from adjacent areas. We assume that 
the retail gravitational factor is not 
important in affecting per capita sales 
levels of states, although there are 
some states like New York in which 
sales to non-residents is significant. 
For such states the national per capita 
sales ratios can be used as a yard- 
stick. 

On the basis of population size, 
Des Moines would automatically get 
preferred attention among Iowa cit- 
ies, but on population alone it would 
suffer on a national list because it 
ranks 58th in the nation (page 132 
Survey of Buying Power, 5/10/58), 
a big step down from New York’s 
No. 1, and below a sometimes-used 
cutoff point of “the top 50”. How- 
ever, when city sales are computed 
on our “Index of Sales Activity” 
basis, Des Moines and many other 
good markets move up the scale of 
desirability. Thus the tables show 
that total retail sales in Des Moines 
have a rank of 134 (meaning that per 
capita sales are 34% better than the 
nation) while New York, the top city 
in population, has an index of 110 
(the city, not the Metropolitan Area). 


Store Group Indexes 
More Meaningful 

In the preceding paragraphs we 
used total retail sales as the example, 
but even more meaningful are the 
index figures for five leading store 
categories. Readers will notice, for 
example, that the _ sales-producing 
power of many cities is exemplified to 
a much greater extent in specific ca- 
tegories than in total retail sales, and 
that this is particularly true of gen- 
eral merchandise and automotive. 

The Index of Sales Activity in this 
issue is closely related to the retail 
concentration formula described in 
detail on page 32B of the May 10, 
1958 SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power, where Des Moines also 
is used as an example. The formulas 
described there can be used to de- 
velop index figures for four other re- 
tail store groups: eating and drinking 
places, apparel, gas stations, lumber- 
building-hardware. 
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PAINESVILLE §=212 | higher index ratings 
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ASHTABSLA = 200 than any metro county area 
Steubenville” 202 


Mansfield®* 172 in the entire state 
Lima* 157 
Sandusky ** 15] These two markets are the centers for the zooming 


Dayton” 145 economy that has made Northeast Ohio the “Land of 


Elyria® 145 


Promise” ... Ashtabula, Lake and Geauga Counties 


The high quality rating of this area is based on $500 


Newark” 145 million in retail sales... and the area has just started 
Youngstown 143 to grow. 


Canton* 142 
Marion* ¥ 137 | A Rate of growth has out- 
Clevela nd* 136 ASTaOULA stripped every ya rdstick 


used in market rating for 


Portsmouth 136 / eg 
Hamilton* 133 

Springfield’ 132 | —— 
131 iieeaign t iia: population increase of over 


Sith hatte te 3 48%; Lake County over 
Zanesville *’ 13] . gg0y - 


selection of media. For ex- 


ample, within the last eight 


years, Geauga County had a 
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Columbus’ 


Ashtabula County 
Akron* 127 over 24%. Studies show this rate of growth will con- 
Cincinnati* 127 tinue at least for the next ten years or longer 
Lorain” 127 

Toledo* 122 This is the market that must be reached through the 


Middletown® 120 


Standard metropolitan county area 


Rowley Northeast Ohio Publications . . . there is no 


other way. 


Potential metropolitan county area 
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ALABAMA 
Anniston 219 151 2 18 152 
Bessemer 2 7 96 135 256 . 174 121 


} | 
289 196 213 
145 | 98 } 188 
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1 
Birmingham 6 5 118 7 145 26, 115 


Cullman 3.6 329 ‘ 2 193 
Decatur : 84 


Dothar y 7 5 139 


Florence 
Gadsden 


Huntsville 
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Mobile 


Montgomery 
Prichard 


Selma 


ALASKA 
Anchorage 
Fairbanks 


ARIZONA 
Flagstaff 
slendale 


Mesa 


Phoenix 
Tucson 
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ARKANSAS 
Blytheville 
E! Dorado 
Fort Smith 
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Hot Springs 
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North Little Rock 
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Metropolitan Phoenix. . 

. is the center of all business activity in the ARIZONA market— 
almost half of all ARIZONANS live, work and buy in this booming 
metropolitan market. Fifty cents out of every dollar spent in ARIZONA 
is spent here. 


PHOENIX merchants have ignored recession talk this year and are boost- 
ing retail sales figures higher than ever: 


* RETAIL SALES in Metropolitan PHOENIX up 8.1°% 
First 6 months 1957 — $391,060,191 
First 6 months 1958 — $422,632,409 


One advertising medium—THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC and THE PHOENIX 
GAZETTE can deliver your sales message with the added impact of color to 


Vetropolitan Phoenix, where combined circulation exceeds the total 


COMBINED DAILY COVERAGE 
RETAIL TRADING ZONE 92.2% 
METROPOLITAN PHOENIX 100% 
ENTIRE STATE 60.8% 


number of families. 


* Valley National Bank 


National Representatives — Kelly-Smith Co. 


Gazette 


frizona’s Progressive Newspaper 
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WILL THEY 
READ TONIG 


Saar 
Ask any of these music lovers in Hollywood Bowl, 


and chances are they'll name the Herald-Express 


For in Los Angeles—key to the entire Western 
market—the Herald-Express is read by more 

music lovers (and non-music lovers, too) than any 
other evening newspaper 


All of which can mean mighty sweet music for a 
smart advertiser. Like, for instance, you. 


OS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 
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CALIFORNIA | | 
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| | 

' | 
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Eureka z 81, 182 
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| j | 
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Hanford ; 35,637) 6,984 | 6.678) 
| 
Hawthorne 3 | 64,726 26,351] ,861| 12,074) 
Hayward. .. 7 | 93,443 22, 382 1605) 19,485 
Hermosa Beach 5 | 36,383 5,368) 17,264 


Huntington Park .7 }120,405) 13,485) , 283) 46,061] 
Indio... ; 9 | 26,322 4,798| ’ 6.357 
Inglewood .2 1163,373) = 32,816 
La Mesa 4 | 37,247 131 | 10,156) ‘ 31 14,192 
Laguna Beach. ..... 8 | 26,455 258 | 6,143) | 61 66 A11| 6,175 
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Lodi - nee: ‘ 38,955) 156 186 8,221) 131 164 97 104 10,639 
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Long Beach ... ° 588,166) 136 162 $129,097) 119 148 y 181 196 925) 123,055} 
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Covered ONLY By The Tribune 
with the largest home delivered 
circulation in Northern California 


AILY - 240,809 SUNDAY 


ABC Publisher's 
March 31, 1958 


Sales Management 
uying Power, 1958 


Circulation 
Statement 


National Representatives 
CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC 


Sunday Comics: Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc 
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NY 


More people trade on First Street in Los Angeles 
than on any other corner in the world... 


.. because this is the home of the world’s largest 


three metropolitan newspapers combined 

marketplace—the Classified Advertising Section of Veteran media men know that the newspaper with 
The Los Angeles Times. the most classified advertising is the paper that pro- 

During 1957 —and for the first six months of 1958 duces the most immediate sales... the paper that sub- 

The Times carried more classified advertising than scribers themselves turn to for their own needs — jobs, 
any other newspaper in America. houses, cars, baby carriages. It’s the paper with the 

Through June of this year, Los Angeles advertisers greatest reader interest and the greatest reader loyalty. 
placed 62.9% of their classified linage in The Times 


In Los Angeles it all happens on First Street 
-more than the total classified linage of the other home of The Times. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward 
New York, Chicago, Detroit 
Atlanta and San Francisco 
NOVEMBER 10, 1958 
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SACRAMENTO— 


Outstanding Test Market! 


Here’s how Sacramento leads Calif. & Nat’l. averages: 
Retail Sales 192% 229% 
Food 165 206 
General Mdse. 228 246 
Furn.—Hsld.—Appl. 273 387 
Automotive 178 204 
Drug 199 241 


Covers nearly Million People & over Billion Dollars Retail Sales. 


KXOA 


Latest Metro Pulse, Mar. ‘58 reflects adult music, leading 
local news dept., outstanding personalities with most 1% Hr. 
Ist & Ties. Local merchants agree by placing more 
accts. & bigger dollar volume than on any other station. 


Another Important Calif. Market: IMPERIAL VALLEY — 


Rich, Isolated, Nation’s 7th Farm County. 


El Centro is center of business producing 
168% above State Ave., 200% over Nat'l. Ave. 
More audience than other 3 stations combined. 


Best covered by 33 yr. oid 


KXO 
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$000) 


818 
6,911 


19,467 
1,473 
2,086 


7,310 
2,319 
3,303 


3,035 
3,716 
4,025 


7,671 
9,563 
1,793 


39,283 
3,822 
13,148 


1,862| 
2,387} 
49,826 
| 


3,984 


City- 
State 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


Auto- 
motive 


$000) | 


] 
3,965 
26,561 


65,063! 
5,407 
7,327 


22,274 
7,944 
14,134 


7,581 
18,538 
19,065, 
| 
25,556 
30,895 
9,681 


75,197 
14,488 


152,162 


19,936 


City- 


State | 


Index 


112 
209 


207 
153 
166 


142 
362 
406 


127 
159 
163 


128 
154 
332 


178 
227 
174 


124 
59 
115 


477 


City- 
Nat'l 
Index 


129 
240 


Drug 
($000) 


| 


2,912) 
3,612| 
7,745) 

997) 
1,459 


2,366) 
1,257| 
1,626 


1,068) 
3,574 
4,082! 


2,945) 
4,420) 
624| 


City- 
State 


Index 


472 
163 


141 
162 
189 


87 
328 
267 
102 
176 
200 

85 
126 
123 
199 
184 

87 
100 


287 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., 


the city 
figure of 96 for 


produces per 


capita sales which 


are 43% greater than 


a “City-State”’ 


Index of 143 means that 
the state average, while a 


City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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Copyright Notice and Rights to Further Reproduction. The exclusive 


population, retail sales and the sales indexes are fully protected by copyright. 


Permission to reproduce these data in printed form, in whole or in part, may be 


through written request to SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


estimates of 


granted only 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


’ Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.9 billion 


/ More effective buying income than Dallas and Fort Worth 
metropolitan areas combined | e THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


/ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers gi, ° THE MODESTO BEE 


ALL THIS AT LOW RATES! In the newspaper field only Mc- 3 e THE FRESNO BEE 


Clatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts D326 
... bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check BE yy #y 
~ 49 


O’Mara & Ormsbee for details. 


Data source: Sales Management’s 1958 Copyrighted Survey 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ... O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NOVEMBER 10, 1958 
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San Francisco... 


characterized by today's marketing 
experts as one of the nation’s three 
CONTINENTAL CITIES... influencing 
the thought patterns, fashions, tastes and 
buying habits for its area and the rest of 
the country. 


For up-to-date facts about The Chronicle 
and the phenomenal market it delivers, 
send for the 24-page booklet 


THE CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH 
IS STILL ON! 
WRITE: 


Lynn Gamble, Advertising Director ‘ ‘ 
ooh (San Francisco Chronicle 
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Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


67> 1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JSM ESTIMATES 

Furn.- 
Pop. Est.| Total  City- City- City- City- | Gen’! | City- | City- | House-| City- City- }| Auto- | City- City- City- | City- 
1 1 58 | Retail | State | Nat'l | Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive; State | Nat'l | Drug State Nat’! 
TIES thous $000) Index Index | ($000) Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | index | ($000) | Index Index 


CALIFORNIA | 
261 , 381 117 143 160 7181,415| 88 101 33,809 114 
109 115 14,651 1,373 165 


355 | 53,481 10,985 
110 | 17.391 3,277 
268 | 7,514 820 
192 | 6,041 3,670 
1,430 
6,275 


— 


NOROwmDwnmDwwoeaes — 
nrnasRewantaaae 


47 , 
31,2 g , 160 

130 778 393 
32 y 216 168 


1 U.S.A.: ie., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that 
sales which are 43 greater than the state average, while a 
mea 2 sales production 4% less than the national per capita, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A CITY LARGER 
THAN SAN FRANCISCO 
IS HIDDEN INSIDE 

LOS ANG 


More than 300,000 families — hidden 
from your newspaper advertising 
if it’s not in The Mirror News 


If your newspaper 


WHO KEEPS HOUSE IN HIDDEN CITY? QW ‘@sisie“-sr 


of these major cities: 


oN > é ; * Boston Indianapolis ‘ 

_— about > — —_ “M ~ = morengen tare 4 —_ Kansas City Milwaukee fp aes ee 

makers are 39 or under). Her husband earns at least $4,000 New Orleans 

(83% of Hidden City husbands do). She has more children , LOS ANGELES EVENING 

‘ you're still covering 

than women who read other Los Angeles metropolitan week- a market smaller MIRROR NEWS 

day newspapers. Last year she and the other Hidden City than the Hidden City ond 

homemakers had $1!4-billion to spend on the things they saw of The Mirror News. pees simi aioe 

advertised in The Mirror News. Represented by O'Mara & Ormsbee 
New York, Chicago, Detroit 

San Francisco 


4 OUT OF 5 HIDDEN CITY FAMILIES READ NO OTHER WEEKDAY METROPOLITAN PAPER. 
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NEW PRODUCT TO LAUNCH? Selecting test markets? Hartford and 


WDRC are an ideal combination. 


Hartford has outlets that are selling well in 
every category, for total retail sales of 
about $377 million. And a campaign aimed 
at Hartford can just as easily include East 
Hartford, West Hartford and all the towns 
in Hartford County that revolve around 
Hartford. Hartford County retail sales are 
about $877 million. 


FOR YOUR TESTING 


WDRC delivers Hartford and the entire 
trading area at the same low cost. 


WDRC offers you the completely flexible 


T E ST | T | N Sundial Saturation Plan. 


WDRC delivers the audience too, as 


H A RT F O we D O | Connecticut’s first station. 


Write William Malo, vice-president in 
charge of sales, for any information you 
may require. WDRC has a long history of 
successful test campaigns. Let this power- 
ful and influential station go to work 
for you. 


WDRC ©¢ Hartford 12, Connecticut * Basic CBS * 5,000 Watts * Represented by Raymer 


«> Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, BY) ESTIMATES 


| | | 
Total | City- | City- City- | City- | Gen’! | City- | City- City- | City- } Auto- | City- City- 
1 Retail | State | Nat’! State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l . | State | Nat'l | motive | State State 

CITIES s.) | ($000) | Index ) | Index | Index | ($000) | index | Index Index | Index | ($000) | Index )| Index 


COLORADO | 

Aurora. . , 44 ,339 : 125 | 5,767) 98 104 P 70 | 76 

Boulder 46 491 | i 119 | 2,378 50 : | 132 143 

Colorado Springs , 157 ,473 ‘ 13,387 129 ‘ 218 | 236 
| 


Denver 7 [43,312 162,391 212 | 49,729) 143 | 155 
Durango 3 | 26,617| ; 2,101 138 295, 188 | 203 
Englewood 56 ,324) ; 4,240 97 ,659| 235 254 


Fort Collins 3 | 34,629) j 3,252 120 
Grand Junction ; 895) } 6,073 
Greeley , } : 4,266) 120 


Pueblo ; 12,884) 89 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 4 1256 ,591 670) 41,915) 
Bristol! ’ 46,789 | . | | 2,580 
Danbury 8 | 67,916 905) 6, 233| 


Derby 25,813 j 2,749 136 
East Hartford ‘ 67,327) | ,287) 470 228 
Greenwich i 52,315 ,248) | 103 1,043 | ,290) ; ,501) 81 


Hartford 2 {377,566 ,892| 122 | 90,738] | j .973| 118 210) 218 


Manchester } 54,094 ' | 136 | 5,060! , : 86 . 114 
Meriden- Wallingford ’ 90,594) 124 9,958 / 27 | 112 5.418) 101 
Meriden. .... .0 | 63,091! 15,573) 88 | 109 | 5,356 " | 10,924 82 | 1,842] 77 | 98 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


# Ml Gl Ge Wm ASC CITY ZONE POPULATION NOW 114,477 i i 


a INCLUDE tHe Fort LAUDERDALE NEWS é 


? .in your next advertising schedule F] 
to cover FT. LAU DERDALE'S 


I «iu GROWING MARKET! 


§ CITY POPU- : CITY RETAIL : CITY FOOD CITY GENERAL: CITY FURN. : CITY AUTO-: CITY DRUG 
rete oa e LATION ‘ SALES : SALES - MODSE HSLO.& APPL: MOTIVE : SALES 


81,300 =$216 803,000: $38,384,000:$22 085,000 : $18,434,000 : $46,521,000 : $7,757,000 
E AVERAGE H 4 


Nsisaat avcroge 129%: 69% | 84% | 266% 154% | 158% __ 
ES ‘apitalize on this Great Expanding Market... Reach into this Fabulous 
Growth through the pages of Florida's No. | Afternoon Newspaper 


# THE FORT LAUDERDALE NEWS aw ano sunpay 


Represented by: BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. — Publishers’ Representatives of Florida * Total Advertising 


e Wl Gl ME MM ABC CITY ZONE POPULATION NOW 114,477 Ei i i 4 


Index of Sales Activity i in 1151 Leading U. S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, SM ESTIMATES 

Furn.- | | 
Pop. Est.| Total | City- | City- | city. | City- | Gen’l | City. i House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- City- | City- 
1/1/58 | Retail | State | Nat'l | Food | State | Nat'l | State Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive | State | Nat'l | State | Nat’! 
CITIES . 000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index Index } ($000) | Index $000) | Index Index ($000) | Index | Index ) | Index | Index 


CONN. (Cont'd) | 
Middletown 11 | 134 


103 ° 146 ; 133 945) ° 100 126 


| 
New Britain ’ 89 108 ; | 114 : 66 ,895} 205 ,492) 396} 84 | 107 


New Haven... 7 127 153 ,805) | 131 212 , : 125 159 


New London | 167 | 201 ,922| 184 | 7,619) 430) 131 | 166 
Norwalk 2 : 128 . 195 
Norwich : E 107 ; | 124 


Stamford ,772| 131 : | 161 : 
Stratford ; 102 2 77 i 18,317) 
Torrington : , 109 : ; ; 9,564) 

| | | 
Wallingford : : | 17 ‘ 125 7,984| 
Waterbury . ° 7 , 557) ’ | 24,291 
West Hartford 219] 8 , 492) — 


West Haven ; 615) 064 5,952 
Willimantic. . ; . | ‘ | A 9,048 


DELAWARE 
Dover...... 
Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Washington.......... .8 11353802 259, 356 222, 439) 76, 165) 


FLORIDA | 
Bradenton 51,798) 181 ° 
Clearwater 9 | 89,300) 166 ; 153 
Coral Gables ; 100,807; 216 ‘ 204 
| 
Daytona Beach 3 | 87,609) 142 640} 110 
Delray Beach : -5 | 30,373) 225 : 229 
Fort Lauderdale -3 |216,803) 188 38,384) 144 — 
Fort Myers 22.0 | 60,890) 195 13,603; 188 | 6,352) 219 | 
Fort Pierce -_ .| 24.3 49,655) 144 176 12,853) 161 | 190 2,473 77 | 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National"’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita, 
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BB): TAKE A SECOND LOOK AT THE 
@ HIGHLY COMPETITIVE JACKSONVILLE MARKET 


WFGA-TY is only a year old and already has turned Jacksonville 
topsy turvy. It’s no longer a One Station market and WFGA-TV 
is fast capturing a lion’s (or should we say porpoise’s) share of 
the rich $1% billion North Florida-South Georgia television cov- 
erage area. 


To put your marketing on the move—select the movingest station 
in Jacksonville . . . that’s WFGA-TV. It’s the best selling medium 
in Jacksonville—and the best way to reach deep into the booming 
North Florida-South Georgia region. 

Basic NBC and selected ABC programming 


Represented nationally by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 


Channel 12 WFGA-TV Jacksonville, Florida 


FLORIDA'S COLORFUL STATION 


Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


SM) 1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 

Furn.- 
Pop. Est.| Total | City- | City- City- | City- | Gen’i | City- | City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- City- 
. 1 1 58 | Retail | State | Nat'l | Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive | State | Nat’! State 
ITIES thous $ Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index } ($000) | Index | index | ($000) | Index | Index ] ($000) | Index 


FLORIDA (Cont'd 
iinesville 2.1 7,6 5 13,872 ’ 56 


Hialeat 52 19, 255 
Hollywood 28 18,097 
Homestead : 7 029 


Jacksonville : 429 
Key West 
Lakeland 


Melbourne 446 
Miami 7 920 
stead Gaal 355 


Miami Shore 3 815 202 
North Miami y 52,192 697 1,638 582 
Ocala 774 , 253 2,267 1,816 140 


L100 equals oth states and U.S.A.: ie., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43 greater than the state average, while a 
e of 9¢ r ty-Natijonal’’ mea a sales production 4 less than the national per capita. 


U.S. MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT MAP 


Prepared by Survey of Industrial Buying Power Research Staff 


27” x 4¥ ° In 6 Colors 


County manufacturing employment indicated in color—Red for 50M or more; Green for 25- 
50M; Yellow for 10-25M; Blue for 5-10M. Relation of county employment to U.S. average 
also indicated. Price $3.50 each; $3.00 each for two or more. 


Map Department 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


5 Reem 


9 
TAIL SALES*.....,. 


REACHED EXCLUSIVELY thru - - - 


PERRY FLORIDA DAILIES 


PALM BEACH 
POST-TIMES 
(Palm Beach County) 
nty Population 177.400 
pu . 76,800 
Im Beach County Retai 
Sales $302,193.0( 
- 
PANAMA CITY 
NEWS-HERALD 
(Bay County) 
County Population 
City Population 39,500 
Retail Sales, County 
$69,513,000 


* 
JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL 


(Duval County) 
County Population ..409,400 
City Population . + 228,300 

Retail Sales, City 

$493,040,000 


59,300 


Have You Seen 


ALL FLORIDA 


MAGAZINE 
Recently? 


it’s Florida’s No. | newspaper supple- 
ment—distributed by 21 newspapers. 


Circulation approximately 400,000. 
Write or call Perzy representatives. 
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OCALA STAR-BANNER 
(Marion County) 
County Population d 
City Population i 
Retail Sales. County 
$58,157,000 
* 
DE LAND SUN-NEWS 
(Volusia County) 


County Population . .96,300 
‘ity Population . 9,700 (Lake County) 
Retail Sales, City county Population 
$22,606,000 ‘ity Population 
Retail Sales, County 
* ~~ $59,207,000 
PALATKA NEWS * 
(Putnam County) MARIANNA 
County Population JACKSON COUNTY 
City Population 14,100 
Retail Sales, County FLORIDAN 
$34,112,000 ‘ounty Population . 35,204 
de ity Population 6,800 
Retail Sales, County 
PENSACOLA $27,613,000 
NEWS-JOURNAL 


(Escambia County) 


MELBOURNE TIMES 


(Brevard County) 


LEESBURG 
COMMERCIAL-LEDGER 


29,700 


$220,513,0 


tailored to your needs in Florida... buy all or any part 


JOHN H. PERRY NEWSPAPERS 


Representatives 
JOHN H. PERRY ASSOCIATES 


SUITE 502... 19 W. 44th ST.... NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CHICAGO © DETROIT © ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA @ SAN FRANCISCO © BEVERLY HILLS 


Lu 


~~ things are POPPI NG 


in PENSACOLA 


where prosperity knows no season! 
WHEN YOU'RE HUNTING FOR BIGGER SALES 


OUT FRONT in OUT FRONT in 
RETAIL SALES FURNITURE, HSLD. APPL. 


Per Capita sales 1549 greater than national 207% ahead of national average; 135% in front 
average; 108% greater than Fla. average of Fla. average. 


HERE ARE OUT FRONT in — ee in 


’ 
Sales Management S) FOOD In a slow year for auto industry, Pensacola shows 
121% above national average; 88% above Fla a whopping 295% ahead of national; 195% above 


FIGURES _— state per capita sales. 


OUT FRONT in OUT FRONT in 
GEN‘L. MERCHANDISE DRUG 


112% up on national average; 138% ahead of 136% above national average; 72% up on State 
state of Florida’s average. 


open season on Northwest Florida’s Largest News- 


como” Che Pensacola News-Journal — ehn'ukearea 


Represented by John H. Perry Associates, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Phil adelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco, Beverly Hills 
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1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 


Furn.- | | 
Pop. Est.|' Total | City- - City- City- | Gen’! | City- City- | House-| City- City- | Auto- | City- City- | City- 
11/58 | Retail State at’ Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse. State Nat’! Appl State | Nat'l | motive | State | Nat’! Drug | State | 
CITIES thous. 000) | Index $000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index index | ($000) | Index | Index | ( ) | Index 


FLORIDA (Cont'd | | | | 

Orlando 83.1 . 37 ,851 | 163 46,216) 421 14,975} 222 61,261; 245 | 328 : 158 
Palatka 14.8 2 5,869 | 142 1,752 90 | 1,755, 146 , 155 207 - 596) 211 
Palm Beach 5.7 2,664 168 501 67 4,159) 900 5 3 127 
Panama City 33.0 13,407 146 6,379; 146 | 4,246) 159 | ,001; 131 ° 121 
Pensacola 51.4 ; 31,753 221 16,121; 238 | 9,793) 235 662) 295 ° 172 
Pompano Beach 11.6 ° 7,655 | 237 961) 63 1,115} 119 | ° 165 | 155 214 
Sanford 19.6 25, 7,752 142 1,684 65 1,630) 103 4,811 82 | 133 
Sarasota 35.8 1101, 22,529 226 4,777| 101 7,835 270 23,817' 221 214 295 


equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43°, greater than the state average, while a 
of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4%, less than the national per capita 


The Survey of Buying Power 


Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A eS yer St. Petersburg Cimes 
a market On the Move... FLORIDA'S BEST NEWSPAPER 


Here's what ‘‘Sales Management’’ says about the growth of the 


ST. PETERSBURG MARKET 


(Pinellas County, Florida) 


Retail Sales Very fine showing; per capita sales Automotive ‘In a slow year for this industry St. 
36% greater than state average; 66% greater than Petersburg is a silver lining; 17 % above state per capi- 


national average ta sales; 56% ahead of national.”’ 


General Mdse. ‘outstanding; 205% ahead of Drug “Very good; 26% up on state; 74% above 


state; 172% in front of national.’ national.”’ 
° 


Furn. - Hsld. - Appl. ‘Healthy 23% ahead Food “in this important category 3% _ in front of 


of national per capita sales average."’ state; 22% ahead of national."’ 


The Times, with a daily circulation of 93,566*, Sunday 97,404 ”*, is the 
only paper covering the ‘biggest half'’ of Florida's 2nd, the nation’s 30th 
largest metropolitan market. 

*ABC, March 31, 1958 
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1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 

| | Furn.- | : 
Pop. Est.| Total | City- | City- City- | City- | Gen’l | City- | City- | House-| City- | City- Auto- | City- City- City- | City- 
1 1 58 | Retail | State | Nat'l | Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. State | Nat'l motive | State | Nat'l | Drug | State | Nat'l 
CITIES thous $000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index 


St. Petersburg 158.6 [306,993 136 166 | 53,792) 103 122 | 63,814, 305 272 | 12,054, 94 123 | 55,732) 117 156 | 10,229) 126 174 
Tallahassee 41.2 78,015 133 163 15,161, 112 | 132 5,517; 101 90 3,660) 107 139 | 15,469) 125 167 1,799, 86 118 


FLORIDA (Cont'd | | | 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: Le., a “City-State’” Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43%, greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita, 


Gateway to the MOON 
We Dominate at Cape Canaveral [Moon Missile Base] in 


Brevard and in Four other Florida counties where we outsell 
Via Jax and Tampa papers 5 to 1 


Down in Orlando, Fla. we devices to insure the best color 
have just started printing on printing possible. 


our big new $212 million (in- s 
cluding building and _ color We've clready announced 


gadgets) 8 unit Hoe Color new LOWER COLOR RATES. 
Convertible press, fully That’s not all. Now, we are 
equipped with all the latest proud to announce... 


OVER 100,000 DAILY CIRCULATION 
[in a City of 85 thousand] 
Plus: NEW ABC CITY ZONE FIGURE Orlando Sentinel-Star 
171,168 “Ask Branham about Sentinel-Star Color” 
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SITE OF UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH FLORIDA 
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JACKSON PRODUCTS CO pe! 
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» Industrial Park 


coy So ae a ame 
Se 
. 


BN 
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ANHEUSER -B\ 


TAMPA INDUSTRY is on the move! 
New plant construction exceeds $45,000,000 
in the Tampa Industrial Park. In other 
Tampa industrial areas, new construction 
and expansions total $30,000,000. 

TAMPA BUSINESS the 
Since 1955, population has increased 
nearly 15%, retail sales 47%, food sales 51%, 
drug sales 70%, and automobile sales 77%.° 


is on move! 


tA 


As the industrial and distribution hub of Florida, Tampa 
offers specific advantages for 
bution warehouse, 
regional offices. 


a main or branch plant, distri- 


Send for this new, and 


fact-packed brochure 
designed expressly 
for industrialists, 
manufacturers and 
plant site engineers 


research laboratories and 


engineering 


Get the facts on Tampa! Send today for new brochure 
“Tampa—Industrial Hub of Florida.” 


Amps 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 


zB 
Industrial 
Ss. 

100 


For your personal copy of “Tampa — * Sale 
Hub of Florida”— please write 
Arthur Turner, Chairman, Committee of 


Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 


s Management 
1958 Survey of 
Buying Power 
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Pop. Est 
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thous 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JIM ESTIMATES 
| Furn.- | 

House-| City- 

Appl. | State 


Total 


Auto- 
Retail 
$000 


motive 


$000 


City- 
State 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 


Gen’! 
Mdse 
$000 


City- | 
State 
index | 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 


City- 
State | 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


City- 
State 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


413 323 
26 ,516 
153,701 
34, 182 


140 
96 
170 
48 


$000) | 


22,278 
1,595 
14,337 
2,551 


Index 


Index 


95.374 

5,284 
41,906 
10,111 


166 
297 
317 
250 


128 
248 
172 
103 


© SM, 


EST. 1936 


JNO 


"The Most Influential Voice of the Palm Beaches" 


RESULTS COUNT 
WJNO RADIO GETS 
RESULTS! ; 


CBS 


RADIO NETWORK 


If you want AUDIENCE and 
RESULTS, try WJNO RADIO. 
Don’t shop PRICE when 
you want the BEST! 


RADIO isn't dead Or even dying! In fact, it's 
growing — like FLORIDA and THE PALM 
BEACHES. So when you BUY RADIO in the 
Palm Beaches, Buy the BEST . . . buy WJNO 
RADIO, more than 22 years in the business, 
pleasing our audiences and advertisers with con- 
sistent success. FIRST in the Palm Beaches! 


oe PALM BEACH, FLORIDA F a ee Gee 


The Meeker Company, Inc. 


126 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 


.-.- market on the move! 


The nation’s biggest retailers are expanding in the 
MARKET ON THE MOVE—TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG 
— offering impressive selections of merchandise to satisfy 
the needs of a skyrocketing population. Smart merchan- 
dising methods coupled with the most modern store 
facilities helped spark the amazing business growth in 
TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG—NOW IN TOP 30 MAR- 
KETS—30th in retail sales, 27th in automotive sales, 
29th in drug sales. 


Keeping pace with this growth is the station on the move 

WTVT—first in total share of audience* with 30 of 
the top 50 programs*. WTVT with highest-rated CBS 
and local shows, blankets and penetrates the MARKET 
ON THE MOVE—TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG. 


*Latest ARB 
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station on the move... 


WIVT 


TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 


Channel 13 


The WKY Television System, Inc. 
| 


WKY-TV | WKY-RADIO | WSFA-TV 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma City Montgomery 


Represented by the Katz Agency 


@ The "Track" is fast in COLUMBUS with sales concentration and sales quality consistently above 
the average of its sister cities in Georgia. 


@ BALANCED PROGRAMMING @ Your “best bet" for sound advertising investment in Georgia's SEC- 
© AUDIENCE RATINGS OND LARGEST CITY is Channel 4 with a track-record that wil keep 


your colors in the Winner's Circle. 
@ COVERAGE 
" @ Yes, you will "cash in" with maximum SALES RESULTS when you put 
@ COSTS PER THOUSAND your money on “Wee ReBeL"—whether it's “on the nose" in selected 
@ TRUSTWORTHY OPERATION spot or “across-the-board” in our Five or Ten Plan. 


THE WINNER IS THE LEADER Chonnel, 


FOR CHOICE AVAILABILITIES: Wee BL: V 


CALL H 
OLLINGBERY CO. © coLumsus, Georcia E] 


Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, CSM J ESTIMATES 


Furn.- 
Total City- | City- City- | City- | Gen’l | City- | City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- City- City- City- | City- 
Retail | State | Nat’! State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat'l [motive| State Nat'l | Drug State Nai’! 
CITIES ( ‘ Index | index Index | Index | ($000) | index | Index Index | index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) Index index 


GEORGIA | | | | 
Albany | 124 y 120 , 85 79 y 213 | 376 146 
Athens ; 116 , | 98 ' | 91 : 176 | ,813 : 170 
Atlanta . ‘ 157 ' 119 , | 339 ,215| 168 444 ; 192 
Augusta ’ i |} 131 s 134 y J 184 | ,012 | ’ 133 
Brunswick . | 123 . | 126 y 915) 153 
Columbus ' ; y 111 ‘ 149 


198 
279 
115 


Dalton 
Decatur 
East Point 


286 
212 
119 


Gainesville 
Griffin 

La Grange 
Macon 
Marietta 


Rome 


Savannah 


Thomasville 
Valdosta 


Waycross ‘ 
Weat Point (Ga | | 
Lanett (Ala 13.6 | 19,056 $21) | M4 2, | 

| 


HAWAII | 
Honolulu 307.5 |356,944 148 | 100 | 86,988) 117 | 101 } 50,760) 133 | 112 366) 13,947; 378 | 123 
Hilo 28.6 | 36,717; 164 | 110 § 10,201) 147 | 128 | 3,178) 90 75 ; 739} 215 70 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State” Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National”’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita 
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Why business is GOOD in Atlanta... 


Look what's happened just this year 


aan - 
VEARUK €) 


Xs ~ ; - 
acs + 


Carling Brewing Company opens $20,000,000 new plant 


Owens-Illinois $15,000,000 glass plant now operating Lockheed $13,000,000 Nuclear Laboratory underway 


No one industry is king in Atlanta, but one medium is—The 


Atlanta Journal and Constitution. [ake a city that has had an 

average increase of 83 diversified industries per year for the past Che Atlanta DZournal 

twelve. Apply the advertising force of these newspapers with Covers Dixie Like the Dew 

over half a million circulation. Here are the ingredients that 

enable Atlanta to produce business in spectacular fashion THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
SM “Index of Sales Activity” reports the facts: Atlanta’s i 

general merchandise sales 239% better than the average for the The South’s Standard Newspaper 

nation. Food sales 19% over the U.S.A Automotive 35% 

ahead of the country. Total retail 57% better! 


Metropolitan Atlanta population, pushing a million, now Represented by Kelly-Smith Company 


exceeds 924,000. Make your business good in Atlanta by adver- 456 460 DAILY e 509 979 SUNDAY 
/ / 


tising in the South’s largest newspapers 
ABC Audit 9/30/58 
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, GRICAGCINY IC” step FORWARD 


by WREX-TV.. 


The sales power 
INCREASE IN POWER of W R E D1 a V’s 
VIDEO = 228,000 WATTS ERP combined coverage, spans 
AUDIO = 114,000 WATTS ERP market portions of over 30 


counties in southern Wis- 


ALL 28 of TOP 28 SHOWS 
35 of TOP 38 SHOWS @ 
42 of TOP 50 SHOWS Brings preferred CBS-ABC 


84% OF TOP 50 SHOWS network programs, top syndi- 
ON WREX-TV cated programs and MGM- 
cat Sy 40 tee hate TV’s Golden Treasury of 

by Canes. Gpneend> Sues. Feature Films to over 


Sanaa Totet 365,000 television homes. 


Grode Tere! Spendabie Retro Television 


consin northern Illinois. 


Households Income Sates Sets 


- T 

| 176.731 |$1,048,013,000$ 744,271,000 154,699 

+ + — ——E 
157.607 |$ 987,797,000 $ 699,092,000 141,334 


78.761 fs 466,963,000 $ 324,932,000 69,900 


CBS-ABC 
Teret| 413,099 Is2 $02,773,000 $1,768,295,000 365,933 NETWORK AFFILIATION 
. anageme represented by 
dete H-R TELEVISION, INC. . 
J. M. BAISCH, GEN. MGR. : 


@Q WREST 


CHANNEL § x 4 ROCKFORD 


«9 Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 


Furn.- 
Total City- City- City- City- | Gen’! | City- City- | House-| City- City- | Auto- | City- City- City- City- 
Retail | State Nat’! Food State Nat'l | Mdse. | State | Nat'l Appl. | State Nat’! | motive | State | Nat'l State | Nat'l 
$000) Index Index | ($000) index index | ($000) Index | Index | ($000) | Index index | ($000) | Index | Index Index | Index 


IDAHO 

Boise 
Caldwell 
Coeur d'Alene 
idaho Falls 
Lewiston 
Nampa 
Pocatello 
Twin Falls 


eon 2 Oo e ea 
ne" oe — — @ 


ILLINOIS 

Alto 

Arlington Height 
Aurora 

Belleville 


Berwyn 


Bloomington 


Blue Island 


M ur physboro g 12 #98 8,119) 47 
entralia 5 : 110, 156 ; 105 
Champaign 86,299 (14,151 . 164 
Chicago a 5536232 1145440 161 
Chicago Height ¢ ° 10, 588 ° 123 
Cicero 8 26 069 : 20 
Danville 43 7 17,164 , 147 
De Kalb 2 6,401 ; 115 
Decatur 148 625 33,156 151 : 152 


base for both s and U.S.A e., a ‘“City-State’’ Index of 143 means that 
duces per capita sales which 43°, greater than the state average, while a 
6 for “‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4 less than the national per capita. 
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Open letter to sales and advertising executives 


Are you content—or complacent—with your 
sales volume in Chicago, the nation’s second 
largest market? Complacency can cost you 
sales. 


Today’s variable economy and fluid popu- 
lation make it essential to regularly re-evalu- 
ate key markets and media to attain maxi- 
mum sales potential. This is particularly 
important in Chicago, where dramatic 
changes are underway which will affect not 
only Chicagoans but everyone selling this 
vast market. 


The trernendous growth of the suburbs, 
and corresponding rise in home ownership; 
the revitalization of the central city; the 
mobility afforded by the vast new system 
of toll roads and freeways; the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, which will make Chicago a world 
port ... these are some of the changes which 
have a direct bearing on your sales and 
marketing strategy in the greater Chicago 
area. 


Newspapers also change to keep pace with 
the communities they serve. Changes in for- 
mat and appeal...changes in size and 
characteristics of audience... most impor- 
tant to you, changes in their ability to reach 
your market. The Chicago newspaper pic- 
ture today is quite different from a few 
years back, and a knowledge of the many 
changes is essential in obtaining the maxi- 
mum effectiveness from your advertising 
dollars invested in this market. 


When all Chicago newspapers increased 
their per copy price a year ago, there was, 
as expected, a decline in circulation, both 
total and of each paper. This reduced dupli- 
cation of newspaper coverage to the point 
where it no longer was a major factor in 
media buying, and required the use of addi- 
tional papers to obtain the SAME coverage 
as before. Today you need at least three 
papers to reach 4 out of 5 households. One of 
these three should be The Chicago American. 


The American was purchased by The 
Tribune Company in October, 1956, and 
with the change in ownership came many 
other important changes. Complete stock 
and bond tables were added, financial news 
coverage was expanded, over-all news con- 
tent was increased. The American has taken 
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on a “‘new look,” as exemplified by its slogan 
‘‘Chicago Owned—Chicago Edited — 
Chicago Dedicated.” 


Retail advertisers, quick to note a change, 
found the ‘‘new’’ American even more at- 
tractive. For example, department store ad- 
vertising showed a 611,003 line gain in 1957 
over 1956. And during the first nine months 
of 1958, The American had a 158,905 line 
gain in department store advertising —a gain 
on top of a gain and the /argest gain of all 
Chicago papers. 


The American has long been one of the 
leaders in retail food advertising, carrying 
more lines in this classification than either 
morning paper. New accounts added this 
year and increased linage from other ac- 
counts are indicative of The American’s 
growth and vitality in this all-important 
classification. 


Home-delivered circulation is one of the 
most accurate measures of a newspaper’s 
vitality and place in its community. Proof 
of The American’s position in Chicago is its 
50.2% home-delivered circulation in Chicago 
and suburbs. This is the largest home-de- 
livery in the Chicago evening field, and the 
fifth largest among ALL evening papers in 
the U.S. 


These are a few of the factors which make 
it essential for advertisers seeking maximum 
sales in the Chicago market to up-date their 
thinking on Chicago newspapers and revalu- 
ate their selection of media. Contentment 
with today’s sales can lead to complacency 
about tomorrow’s market. The line between 
sales leadership and sales loss is thin... 
often as thin as a newspaper page. Remem- 
ber, people won’t buy from ads they don’t 
see, and the buyer you fail to reach today may 
be buying from someone else by tomorrow. 


Why not call our national representative, 
Hearst Advertising Service Inc. today for 
up-to-the-minute market and media infor- 
mation that will help you realize the full 
potential of the greater Chicago market? 


THE CHICAGO AMERICAN 


CHICAGO OWNED ® CHICAGO EDITED ® CHICAGO DEDICATED 


THE QUAD-CITIES 


one of the 


FIRST 


100 


ROCK ISLAND * MOLINE » EAST MOLINE, ILL. AND DAVENPORT, IA. 


THE QUAD-CITIES 
RANK HIGH AS A TEST MARKET 


ISOLATED MARKET- 
Chicago—130 miles from Des Moines—187 
from St. Louis—272 from Minneapolis. No 
overlapping with any other major trading area. 


BALANCED ECONOMY—Over 300 manufac- 
turers in diversified industry, plus high income 
farm trade area. A self-contained, self-sufficient 
economy with compact boundaries. 


TYPICAL POPULATION 4 metropolitan 
population of 267,100 that is diversified, well- 
balanced and representative, 93% native born 
white—S‘ foreign born white—median age 
31.8 years 

DEPENDABLE BUYING POWER—Effective 
Buying Income $6,189 per household, with 47% 
of all households in the $4,000 to $7,000 middle 
income group 


151 air miles from 


EXCELLENT MARKETING FACILITIES— 
Quad-Cities is the wholesale and retail center of 
Western Illinois and Eastern Iowa. Large retail- 
ers and wholesalers in grocery, drug and ap- 
pliance field who aggressively promote locally 
advertised products. Excellent transportation fa- 
cilities—water, rail, highway and air. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING MEDIA that 
cover the market thoroughly at a reasonable 
cost, and will cooperate enthusiastically in a test. 


GOOD TEST RECORD—Companies who have 
recently tested in the Quad-Cities include Lever 
Bros.; Economics Laboratory, Inc.; Chese- 
brough-Ponds, Inc.; The Dow Chemical Co.; 
The National Brands, Division of Sterling Drug, 
Inc.; Harold F. Ritchie, Inc., and others. 


Get complete details from the following media: 


MARKETS 


The Dispatch and The Argus 
newspapers cover 9? out of 
10 homes on the Illinois side 
of the Quad-Cities. Station 
WHBF (CBS radio and tele- 
vision) is “The Quad-Cities' 
Favorite", Complete current 
data on the Quad-City 
Market will be sent on request. 


THE MOLINE DISPATCH 
THE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
STATION WHBF ... WHBF-TV 


Pop. Est.| Total 
1/1/58 | Retail 
$000 


Furn.- 
House- 
Appl. 
$000 


Gen’! 
Mase. 
$000 


Auto- | City- | City- 
motive | State | Nat’! 
index | index 


City- 
State 
index 


City- 
Nat'l 
Index 


City- 
State 
Index 


City- 
Nat'l 
Index 


City- | City- 
State | Nat’! 
index | Index 


City- 
State 
index 


Food Drug | State | 


($000) | Index | 


CITIES thous.) 


ILLINOIS (Cont'd) 

Des Plaines 49, 139 

Dixon 

Downers Grove 

East St. Louis 

Elgin 

Elmhurst 

Elmwood Park 

Evanston 

Evergreen Park 

Forest Park 

Freeport 

Galesburg 

Granite City 

Harvey 

Highland Park 

Jacksonville 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 

La Grange 

La Salle-P eru-Oglesby 

La Salle 

Macomb 

Mattoon 

Maywood 

Melrose Park 

Moline-East Moline- 
Rock Island a ( 58: ; ), 87: 18 ,167 7 ' : 34, 5 f 611) 180 140 

Moline 5 . 124 | ,826| 483] 145 | 187 


© SM, 1958. 
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100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National”’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita, 
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IN CHICAGO, IT TAKES 2...TO SATISFY ALL AGES 


It takes two daily newspapers in Chicago to accomplish 
any productive advertising promotion—because no single 
daily reaches even half your Chicago-area prospects. And 
for the greatest unduplicated coverage, one daily paper 


must be the Chicago Sun-Times. 


= Sacmang cmoeeny sembehacane sees Se 


ye ee at 


THE CHICAGO SUN-TIMES. .. where great things are happening 
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biggest 
and richest 


AMONG THESE 


NORTH CENTRAL MARKETS 


One newspaper — Peoria Journal Star — delivers a daily circulation- 
to-homes ratio of 94.2% in Metropolitan Peoria . . . also reaches out 
with 100,000-plus circulation to cover a 13-county billion-dollar market. 
R.O.P. color 7 days a week . . . ideal test market. 


Duluth-Superior 


1. ' Metropolitan areas over 1,000,000: Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis- 
Waterloo . . . 
shite St. Paul, Milwaukee and Kansas City (not shown on map). 
Metropolitan areas under 1,000,000, with S.R.D.S. estimated figures of 
Davenport- July l, 1958: 
Des Meine: Rock Islard - 
Moline South Bend ~ ~ Consumer Spendable Total Retail 
Metropolitan Area Population Income (000) Sales (000) 


PEORIA Peoria, Ill 296,000 598,210 425,665 


Cedar Rapids 


Chompsign-Urbane Davenport-Rock 286,500 551,468 351,189 
Springfield Island-Moline 


Decatur a Duluth-Superior 283,200 490,114 320,446 
Des Moines, lowa 280,400 531,663 382,745 

IND . South Bend, Ind 252,800 508 624 293,861 

Cvensville Evansville, Ind 213,800 373,510 254,978 
Madison, Wis 195,700 405,073 268,097 

Rockford, Ill 186,400 425,644 277,412 


Springfield 


METROPOLITAN AREAS Peoria Journal Star laecatiee 


100,000 to 1,000,000 population 


Index of Sales Activity | in 1, 151 Leading U. s. 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, @ «: ESTIMATES 


Total | City- | City- | City- | City- | Gen’t | City- | City- | City- | City. | Auto- | City- | City- 
Retail | State | Nat’l | Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat’! . | State | Nat'l | motive | State | Nat’! 
CITIES - .) | ($000) | Index | Index index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index 


———___ _ es re | a | eee | ee es | ne | col —— > —__——— a 


ILLINOIS (Cont'd) } 
Mount Vernon . 31,587 ‘ m 154 A 108 


Oak Lawn ' 32,816 
Oak Park 3 125,950 
Ottawa ; ‘ 35,915 


Park Forest ' 28,316 
Park Ridge . 35,069 
Pekin , ,887 


Peoria ' ,737 
Quincy . 771 
1River Forest ,370 


Rock Island ‘ 913 ° 
Rockford 119. ¢ ° ° 18,261 
Skokie ‘ ; ° ° 1,025 


Springfield ’ : ' , 12,733 
Sterling-Rock Falls 7.4 1,688) 11 I 1,228) 1 § ,,3 ‘ 2,018) 
Sterling : J ; 1,486 
Streator ‘ ’ y - . 1,613 
* 

Waukegan , ’ . ’ 7,456 
Wheaton x ’ 7, ‘ 1,053) 
Wilmette ; ° . , 1,658) 


Winnetka 4 , 267 , : 1,691 


1. General Merchandise sales cover sales of ‘‘non-store retailers” including a 100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State”’ Index of 145 means that 
large mail-order house the city produces per capita sales which are 3% greater than the state average, while a 
© SM, 1958. figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita 
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Latest ‘Marketing on the Move” Figures Prove... 


Kimukdble Objrd [ES 
No. 1 City’ IN ILLIN 


In Total Retail Sales ($232,637,000) Rockford leads Illinois*, is 
50% above the state average, 68% above the USA. Total 

Food Sales of $47,848,000 are the highest in Illinois’, 

37% above state average, 44% above the 

USA. In “‘Furniture-Household-Appliance’”’ 

Sales Rockford’s 144% ahead in the state 

and 148% ahead in the nation with a total 

of $18,261,000; ‘“‘Automotive”’ sales were 

$49,560,000, 78% ahead in the state and 

85% in the nation. 


Figures like these illustrate the importance 
of Rockford, Illinois, as a market for Your 
product or service. No other city* in 
Illinois tops ROCKFORD in selling power. 
You need ROCKFORD to put your sales 
on TOP in Illinois. You capture its 
attention when you use... 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Repiatee-Repenee anion 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, 14 4) ESTIMATES 


| | Furn.- | | | 
.| Total } City- | City- City- | City- | Gen'l | City- City- | House-| City- | oe. Auto- | City- City- City- | City- 
Retail | State | Nat'l | Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat’! motive | State | Nat'l State | Nat’! 
CITIES -) | ($000) | Index Index $000) | index | Index | ($000 | Index | Index poor Index Index ($000) | Index | Index | | | Index | Index 


[ ie ate —y' cece Se 


INDIANA | 
Anderson 96,096] 166 | 164 | 23,044) 179 | 164 | 9,880, 141 | 133 | 5,862) 197 | 188 | 23,355) 191 | 206 
Bedford .0 | 28,852} 180 | 177 | 7,986, 224 | 204 | 2,729) 140 | 132 | 1,789] 217 | 206 | 5,442) 160 
Bloomington 51,1781 114 | 113 111,935! 120 | 10 | 3.6231 67 | 63 1 2,930! 127 | 121 113,169 139 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43° greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4%, less than the national per capita, 


A N D ERSON - Indiana's 5th Metropolitan Market 


4 METROPOLITAN CENTER IN FOOD 
Indiana : § Ist AND AUTOMOTIVE ACTIVITY 


e Anderson’s 206 automotive index (meaning that the 
City-Natl city’s automotive sales are more than double average 


- A Ind vclume) tops every metropolitan city in the state, while 
a ree oun its 164 food index is equaled by just one other (and 
Retail Sales $138,989,000 164 smaller) center. 
Food Sales $33,238,000 164 
Automotive Sales $30,493,000 206 e In total sales activity, Anderson’s 164 index is second— 
just 2 points below Indianapolis. It is second in furni- 
Drug Sales $5,265,000 214 ture-appliance sales activity with 188, third in drug 
with 214! 


The BULLETIN e The HERALD e Put real stock in your 1959 promotion of the Indiana 


: ; market. Advertise where sales — buying — activity is 
18,451 Morning + 18,716 Evening + 20,021 Sunday strongest and newspaper coverage thorough and effective. 


Represented by THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. Reserve a top spot on your list for Indiana’s Sth Metro- 
New York + Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco politan market — first automotive and food center. 
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Retail Sales 
Food Sales 


585,700 
181,200 
$1,014,204,000 
$ 680,899,000 
$ 132,660,000 


Automotive Sales $ 153,476,000 


Drug Sales 


Gen'l. Merchandise $ 


$ 19,421,000 
80,450,000 


‘i Port Wayne 


HUB OF INDIANA’S 15-COUNTY 
BILLION-DOLLAR GOLDEN ZONE MARKET 


Schedule Fort Wayne and you'll get 66% 
more potential than you bargained for. 
Why? Because the Fort Wayne Metro- 
politan market area is only one-third 
of the great mid-western market that is 


cevered completely, daily and Sunday, 


by these two newspapers. Instead of a 


single county or 5 or 6. . 
(il in Indiana and 4 in 


15 


- you get 
Ohio) all 


in the heart of some of the richest farm 
and industrial area in the corn belt. 


HERE'S HOW TO GET 
YOUR SHARE 


A. SCHEDULE YouR 


ADS IN THESE 2 GREAT 
NEWSPAPERS 


The News-Sentinel (E) and The Journal- 
Gazette (MeS) saturate all 15 counties 


B. ADD THE IMPACT 
OF ROP FULL COLOR 


For the first time this year, Golden 
Zone readers are experiencing the impact 
of ROP full color newspaper advertising. 
Why not put it to work fer you? 


with 139,070 home delivered copies daily 
and 95,351 on Sunday. (ABC 3/31/58) 


Gas Stations $ 
Lumber, Bldg., 


Eating & Drinking $ 


60,736,000 


WRITE FOR FREE 
GOLDEN ZONE MARKET STUDY 


FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC., Agent 


66,983,000 
45,601,000 


Che News-Sentinel © THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 


Represented by Allen-Klapp Co.—New York—Chicago—Detroit—San Francisco 


All Figures Sales Mgmt. 5-10-58 


@ Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 


Furn.- 

House-| City- | City- 
Appl. | State | Nat'l 
($000) Index | Index 


| 
| 


Gen’! | City- 
Mdse. | State | 
($000) | Index | 
—— | 
5,554) 174 | 163 | 2,030) 

3,475, 180 | 169 1,731) 
2,618) 33 31 3,758) | 
| 


2,896) 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


City- 
State | 
Index | 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


City- | City- 
State | Nat’! 
(thous. index | Index 


Food 
CITIES 


INDIANA (Cont'd 
Columbus 
Crawfordsville 
East Chicago 


180 
194 


177 
192 
108 


23.0 
13.9 


150 141 
140 131 
225 


8,106 
27 ,038 
49,947 


Etkhart 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 


2,533 
38,188 
1,750 


Frankfort 
Gary 
Goshen 


Hammond- 
East Chicago 
Hammond 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 


$2,072 
29,454 
2,001 
176,718 


Jeffersonville 
Kokomo 
La Porte 


Lafayette- West Lafayette 
Lafayette 

Logansport 

Madison 


Marion 
Michigan City 
Mishawaka 1 


110 | «+105 


,518 
95 91 


, 548 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State”’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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8 MM. Model 98 Mauser modified to sporter 
with Bishop stock and Redfield sight. 


Power... 


THE INDIANAPOLIS AREA* 


e@ You can put more power behind your selling when you shoot for *THE 45-COUNTY TRADING AREA 
INDIANAPOLIS. Big enough to rank with the best and richest THAT'S BIGGER THAN YOU THINK! 
markets .. . more than 2,000,000 people who buy more because they 

have more. Easiest to hit hard... because The Star and The News| Population: 2,117,100 
give you saturation coverage of the metropolitan area, plus 56.4% 
coverage of the entire 45-county trading zone. Best of all, you are 
blasting away at the 11th highest family retail sales figure* among 
all the cities over 600,000 ($4,620 average retail sales per family). 
Call us—or write—and get ready to pull the trigger! 


Income: $3,740,248,000 
Retail Sales: $2,472,792,000 
Coverage: 56.4% By 

The Star and The News 


*Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power, 1958 


the lggionepetis STAR Morning & Sunday 
Th ¢ Ind ia napolis NE WS Evening 


4 KELLY-SMITH COMPANY + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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THE SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE’S 


BIG NEW DISCOUNTS 


FOR TEST TOWN, U.S.A. ADVERTISERS , eLE XiB, 
{17> 


The South Bend Tribune's new general advertising rates offer advertisers new flexibility. 
Select the contract that suits your needs—and saturate Indiana's 2nd market with only 


- 


one newspaper, the South Bend Tribune. 


* NEW BULK DISCOUNTS; You enjoy contract discounts whether you run 500 lines or 


100,000 lines in a contract year. 
* NEW FREQUENCY DISCOUNTS: Whether your frequency is 10 weeks or 50 weeks 


in a contract year, you benefit from reduced contract rates. 


« NEW PRE-SELL, HARD-SELL DISCOUNTS: Earn an additional 20% discount in the 
South Bend Tribune Sunday Magazine by running a schedule in the daily. South Bend 


Tribune. FOR DETAILS, CONTACT YOUR NEAREST STORY, BROOKS & +, 
Fal FINLEY REPRESENTATIVE LISTED BELOW, OR WRITE US. S 0 ull 4$23 ri d 


New York City—N. Y. Central Bldg. Atlanta, Go.—933 Healey Bldg. 


Phil., Pa.—Fidelity-Phila. Trust Bldg. Boston, Mass.—Statier Bldg. 


i * 
Black and three colors are Chicago, Ill.—Prudential Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.—703 Market St. Uri un "4 
available daily and Sun Los Angeles, Cal.1651 Cosmo St. Miami, Fla.—200 S. Miami Ave. 


doy—1,000 line minimum. Cleveland, Ohio—1900 Euclid Ave. Detroit, Mich.—1775 Penobscot Bldg. Fronklin D. Schurz—Editor ond Publisher 


Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 
Furn.- 
Total | City- i City- | City- | Gen’! | City- | City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- 
. ; Retail | State : State | Nat'l | Midse. | State | Nat’! Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive| State 
CITIES $000) | Index ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index 


INDIANA (Cont'd 
Muncie 137 . 142 | 12, 125 ; 176 | 21,272 132 
New Albany 3, 63 ' 99 . 132 
New Castle . 3, 119 ; 130 , 174 


Peru , 2, 131 
Richmond , y j 119 
Shelbyville : 2, 105 


South Bend-M ishawah 
South Bend 38 
Terre Haute ; . 28, 
Valparaiso 2 


Vincennes 


IOWA 

Ames 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 


Clinton 
Council Bluffs 0 
Davenport 9 ; ‘ 25, 


Des Moines 5 7 ’ 50,714 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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This is America’s 
14th LARGEST radio market 


MISSOURI 


Only thirteen areas in the U. S. give you a 
bigger one-station market than WHO's 


“Towa Plus”! 


And it’s a GOOD market. Its farmers 
own more than 25% of all the Grade A 
agricultural land in America — average 
$11,500 of income per year. Yet non-farm 
income is TWO times larger than agri- 
cultural income in Iowa! 

WHO's coverage area contains 61 other 
Iowa radio stations (and many outside the 


This is “lowa Plus” — 
WHO's NCS No. 2 Daytime 
Radio Area (10% or more 
weekly circulation— 449,760 
HOMES REACHED WEEKLY) 


State). Yet Iowa’s radio listeners give WHO 
a 22.6% share of all listening quarter-hours> 
daytime (and 28.4%, nighttime) — more 
than given the next FOUR stations cont 
bined, either day or night! 

The cost of covering this great audience 
with WHO Radio (one 1-minute spot, Class 
A time) is $65. The same time on the next 
four stations costs $84, or 30% more, for 


less audience. 


Let PGW tell you the whole story of WHO. 


WHO Radio is part of Central Broadcasting Company, 


which also owns and operates 


a) WHO-TV, Des Moines; WOC-TV, Davenport 


Affiliate 


Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., 
National Representatives 
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for lowa PLUS! 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 
Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 


METROPOLITAN (cou) CEDAR RAPIDS 


@ IN POPULATION 


: @ IN EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
ICWA'S SECOND LARGEST @ IN TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


@ IN MOST RETAIL SALES 
CATEGORIES 


Year After Year The Cedar Rapids Gazette Publishes More Advertising Than Any Other Newspaper in lowa 


DAILY 
over 63,000 | @he Gedur Rupids Guzette po 


SUNDAY 
OVER 65,000 Represented nationally by The Allen-Klapp Co. COLOR 


«@ Index 0 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


Furn.- | | | 
.| Total | City- | City- City- | City- | Gen’l | City- | City- | House-| City- | City- ] Auto- | City- | City- } City- 
Retail | State | Nat'l | Food State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appi. | State | Nat'l | motive; State | Nat'l Drug | State 
CITIES .) | ($000) | Index | index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | index | ($000) | Index | index | ($000) | Index | index ($000) Index 


1OWA (Cont'd 
Dubuque 7.7 | 80,550! 117 | 120 | 18,026' 132 14,484 ’ 11 100 
Fort Dodge 27 49,417; 150 | 154 | 10,688) 165 8,070 / 107 97 


lowa City 33.0 | 47,158) 119 123 8,885 114 7,255 . 115 104 
Marshalltown 21.6 42,728) 165 170 8,662) 170 5,724 : 156 
Mason City 35.1 55,891 133 137 9,991 121 7,940 , 251 


| 
Muscatine 21.5 34,358) 134 137 7,404 146 3,164 818) 151 
Ottumwa 38.0 44,284 97 100 11,200, 125 4,621 ° 147 
Sioux City 95.7 1136,200' 119 122 25,936! 115 24,779 . 108 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


¢ TO REALLY SELL KANSAS...EFFECTIVELY, 
YOU NEED THE TOPEKA CAPITAL-JOURNAL 


Talk with leading distributors, wholesalers, and retailers throughout the large area of 
Kansas served by the Topeka Capital-Journal and they will tell you that for a really ef- 
fective sales job you need the Topeka Capital-Journal. The Capital-Journal are the long 
established and highly regarded home newspapers preferred by the over 100,000 popu- 
lation of metropolitan Topeka as well as in the highly valuable and rapidly expanding 
drive-in trading area. 

To give your product or service a genuine sales boost, the Topeka Capital-Journal 
should be a “must” on your list. 


Represented Nationally By .. . JANN & KELLEY, INC. 
ris TOPE HK A 


STAUFFER PUBLICATIONS’ NEWSPAPERS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


BY ANY STANDARD, WATERLOO IS NO. 1 
AS A FAST GROWING IOWA MARKET AREA 


Choose the standard by which you wish to judge the 
growing importance of a market. Chances are Metro- 
politan Waterloo can meet . . . or exceed ... it. 
POPULATION GROWTH: 25.7% since 1950, by far 
the greatest increase of lowa’s 10 largest cities, has 
placed Waterloo’s present population at 82,010°. 


SUBURBAN EXPANSION: Adjacent Cedar Falls, from 
which Waterloo industry draws thousands of em- 
ployees, has a 1958 estimated population of 19,212° 

. up 34.2% since 1950, far and away the greatest 


household in 125,000 population Metropolitan Water- 
loo at $6,605 .. . a whopping 26.3% ($1,376) a year 
higher than the statewide average. 


BUILDING: 1957 permits set a new 1-year record 
of $14,583,102. And 1958 permits are $11,095,550 for 
the first 9 months. 


PARKING SPACE FOR SHOPPERS: 2 new municipal 
parking ramps accommodate 612 cars . . . have won 
nationwide acclaim . . . bring to 2,122 the number of 
auto parking spots in the heart of downtown Water- 


increase of any lowa city . . . large or small. 


CONSUMER SPENDABLE INCOME: 1958 SRDS 
Consumer Market figures show the average CSI per 


loo, not including hundreds of more non-metered 
spaces on the fringe of the shopping area. 
*Estimates of lowa Bureau of Vital Statistics 


The Waterloo Courier, with 98.4% coverage of this rich market, is a “must” for any 
advertising schedule aimed at reaching the 330,000 high-income lowans in a 15-county 
area who annually spend $154,695,000 in Waterloo’s up-to-date retail stores. 


WATERLOO ... ABC City Zone Population 100,878 


nterloo Daily Conrier 


FIRST WITH THE NEWS 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


Story, Brooks & Finley, National Advertising Representatives 


. Cities 


Pop. Est. 
1/1/58 
(thous.) 


City- | 
State 
Index | 


| 
Auto- | 
motive 
($000) 


Gen’! 
Mdse. 
($000) 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


City- | City- 

Food | State | Nat’! 

($000) | Index | Index 
} 


City- 
State 
Index 


Total City- | City- 
Retail | State | Nat'l 
($000) | Index | Index 


Drug | 
($000) | Index | Index 


Appl. | State 


CITIES ($000) | Index 


JOWA (Cont'd | 
76.5 |111,600) 122 | 23,140) 128 17,743) 197 | 187 561) 22,431) 124 3,728) 148 | 132 

| | 
| | | | 
7,509) 1,018) 
4.331] 815| 
5,681| 


5,914) 
6,270) 
12,192) 


5, 865) 
39,265 
8,219 
| 

7,391| 


| 
KENTUCKY 
Ashiand.. 34.0 | 53,736 | 136 y ,396| 244 | 
Bowling Groen 27.1 | 36,360 115 | 7,953) 146 | 105 | 3,520; 129 | 
Cevington.............] 70.0 | 87,461 107 295) 187 | 135 ,303| 132 | 
Elizabethtown... . 9.5 | 26,662 241 ,401| 283 | 204 ; 242 | 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State” Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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ATON ROUGE...... 
Americas Hottest Market! 


LOOK AT THESE FIGURES FROM 
SALES MANAGEMENT’S INDEX OF SALES ACTIVITY 


RETAIL SALES — $270,822,000 FOOD SALES — $53,187,000 
77% above Louisiana Average—45% above U.S. 61% above Louisiana Average—19% above U.S, 


AUTOMOTIVE — $61,807,000 GENERAL MERCHANDISE — $36,238,000 
95% above Louisiana Average—72% above U.S. 64% above Louisiana Average—53% above U.S, 


FURNITURE — APPLIANCES — HOUSEHOLD — $17,851,000 
107% above Louisiana Average—80% above U.S. 


Channel 
“Only = Sunshine reaches more homes Pa | 2p R7 4 


in this BILLION DOLLAR MARKETI" SATS SSUSS, towussiawa 
Tower: 1001 ft. Power: 100,000 watts 
NBC-ABC 


Represented by Hollingbery 


Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, GD ESTIMATES 
Furn.- 
Pop. Est, i i i City- | Gen’l | City- | City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- 
1/1/58 F Nat'l | Mdse. | State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat’! | motive 
CITIES thous. $000 ( index | Index } ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) 


KENTUCKY (Cont'd | 
Frankfort . , 167 , 72 49 1,772 125 5.073 
Henderson ’ ‘ 171 ‘ 76 52 1,501 115 6,900 


Hopkinsville . y ‘ . 126 1,991 7,901 
Lexington ; . ’ 253 6,843 24,629 
Louisville ; ‘ ’ ; 154 | 32,570 132,899 


Newport : . 72 765 13,650 
Owensboro . , , ° ,492 13,724 
Paducah , ; } 130 993 14,610 


LOUISIANA 
Alezandria-P ineville 
Alexandria 

Baton Rouge 
Gretna 


Houma 
Lafayette 
Lake Charles. . 


ye-We : 6.1 4196, ; 18 21 , 86 119 145 7,271 0 77 , , 138 
Monroe x . . . 190 . , ,546) 160 
New Iberia : : . ; 82 , ; d 148 
New Orleans 5 ; . , 185 » . 166 


Opelousas 15.1 32,991 . , 241 . 138 
Shreveport 182.0 |241,746| 139 . 106 . 112 | #104 . 146 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’” Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for “‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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| CAN UP YOUR “SALES 
ACTIVITY” IN THE THIRTEEN 
COUNTIES | SELL AND SERVE 


IT'S NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND'S 
TOP MARKET AND ONE 
OF THE COUNTRY’S 
MOST USED TEST MARKETS. 


SEE YOUR WEED TV MAN 


WCSH-TV 6 


Portland, Maine 
NBC Affiliate A RINES STATION 


Index of Sales Activity ¢ in 151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, DD «: ESTIMATES 
Furn.- 
.| Total | City- | City- i City- "1 | City- | City- City- | City- | Auto- City- | City- 
Retail | State | Nat'l | Food Nat’! .| State | Nat’! . | State | Nat'l | motive! State | Nat’! | Drug Sate Nat’! 
($000) | Index | Index ) Index index | Index Index | Index f ($000) | Index | Index oa, Index}| Index 


| 

| | 
27,120) 94 | 92 . 75 474) 43 39 9,529} 168 | 167 423) 62 | 
30,902} 118 | 115 ; 140 216) 72 65 : 3 139 | 139 813} 110 | 
— 177 | 173 ’ 146 ; 288 ,937) : 229 | 1,383) 112 
32,940) 159 | 155 : 154 i 119 | 729) ! 230 669) 115 | 
88,005} 111 109 67 117 3 124 2 928) ,807| 115 | 1,788| 78 | 
60,885) 121 119 356 141 Y 171 : 8,278) 84 1,315] 93 | 


68 
81 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State” Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43°, greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National” means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


ALL SURVEY DATA are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These cards, as well as 
IBM listings of data in the “Survey of Buying Power,” regrouped according to your sales 
territories, may be obtained from Market Statistics, Inc., 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, 


N. Y., Phone YUkon 6-8557. 
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e Highly sales-activated Pittsfield is a first-choice buy 
in Massachusetts—busy sales center for the state’s most 
responsive consumers. (Pittsfield metropolitan area is 
tied with Boston for the No. 1 Sales Production Index). 


" , — e The Berkshire Eagle provides better than 100% 
first. —- Metrepetites City - coverage of the city zone, is read by 8 out of 10 families 
Massachusetts in in the county—and with more local linage than any 


AUTOMOTIVE SALES ACTIVITY other Massachusetts daily, it packs the mightiest sales 


wallop in the state. 


Metropolitan City in , 
First... Massachusetts (outside Boston) in $182,999,000 Retail Sales 


FOOD SALES ACTIVITY pa yaoi «gs 


State's Most Responsive Consumers . . . Thorough Coverage .. . Mightiest Sales Punch 


The Berkshire Eagle 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, D> ESTIMATES 
Furn.- | 
City- | City- | City- | City- | Gen’! City- City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- 
1 State | Nat'l | Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State Nat’! | motive | State | Nat’! 
CITIES ‘ ) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index ($000) | index | index | ($000) | index | Index | ($000) | Index | index 


MAINE (Cont'd) } | | | | 
Portland . y 158 155 : 113 127 , | 216 6,025} 170 | 121 25,683) 142 142 
Waterville ‘ 193 190 ‘ 167 188 i | 191 1,850) 218 155 9,047, 209 208 


MARYLAND 
Annapolis 


12,519| 
1,239) 
6,892 
2,061 


Hyattsville 
Salisbury 
Westminster 


No@eaoann=en 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Arlington 

Attleboro. . 

Barnstable 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Boston 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Everett 

Fall River 

Fitchburg 

Framingham 
Gloucester 

Greenfield 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence... 
Leominster 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden yennnek 
Marlborough-Hudson. . 
Medford : ‘ 
New Bedford..........] 107 
Newton 


996 
1,023} 
3,829 
317| 
2,614) 
| 355 , 049) 
91,126 ; 12,153 
85,689 j 3,085 
203,461 y 32,930) 
41,508 ; 1,810 
41,208 y 2,012 
28,547 y 1,628) 
116,904 . } 11,544) 
65,820 j 6,611) 
70,044 : 19,865) | 
31,436 3,222 125 
32,923 ; | 130 | 3,887) 133 
59,050 e | 119 | 5,273 i 107 
81,937 . 132 | 10,805) 999) 154 
117,982 | 138 | 11,973 | 144 
30,916 , | 125 | 2,700) | | 95 
111,253 : | 107 | 14,514 100 
125,616 ,827) 130 | 15,407) 130 
78,107 ; | 107 | 12,784) 106 | 118 
29,205 , 105 | $3,991} 604) 99 
76,469 | 130 | 11,533) 844) 8 | 8 
131,326 ; 126 | 16,659) ,323) ; 105 | 117 
119,448 . 119 | 141 | 8,569) 55 | 151 | 168 


BARAESOMNKHOSROUHBENNBROSMBRWHANSCSHUSUS 


a 
a 


100 equals’ base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the’ city‘ produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while 7 
figure of 96 for “‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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ef 


6 WIaAagaAaAZzine 


read by over 50,000 Counter, Fast Food and Fountain Restaurants 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM — fountain restaurants, counter 
restaurants, luncheonettes, coffee shops, industrial cafeterias, 
diners, sandwich shops, drive-ins, etc. 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM — in drug stores, variety stores, 
department stores, confectionery stores, airports, railroad sta- 
tions, bus terminals, etc. 


ON MAIN STREET OR MAIN HIGHWAY OR IN INDUSTRY — they all have 
one thing in common — 


FAST SERVICE 


When you specify Fast Food for an advertising schedule, it’s an 
assurance of a market well covered vertically and horizontally. 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
Editorial and Executive Offices 
630 Third Avenue 7 New eaak 17, N. Y. YUkon 6-4800 


ee ae 
Mid-Western Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., State 2-1266 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
The Richard Railton Co., Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 5, Calif., Sutter 1-1060 


~ 
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WORCESTER 


NOW A 


BILLION 
DOLLAR 
MARKET 


2nd Market in 
Massachusetts with 


31.97, 


coverage by the 
TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Daily Circulation 


‘1C) Audit Dec. 31 


162,449 
105,300 


1957 


Effective Buying Income (Millions of Dollars) 


Effective Buying Income — 
Worcester County 1935-1957 


FA 


Fil 


Pa 


wm 4 


—- 


1935 1940 


anage 


The Worcester 
TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Notional Representatives 


Index of 


CITIES 


MASS. (Cont'd) 
North Adams 
Northampton. ... 
Norwood. ... 


Pittsfield 
Quincy 
Revere 


Salem 
Somervilie 
Springfield 


Taunton 
West Springfleid 
Wakefield 


Waltham 
Watertown 
Wellesley 


Westfield 
Weymouth 
Woburn 


Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Adrian 

Allen Park 
Alpena 


Ann Arbor 


Battle Creek....... 


Bay City 


Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, BY. ESTIMATES 


Total 
Retail 
$000 


30, 


29, 


417 
,085 


3 | 93,462 
3 | 88,693 
-6 | 94,499 


City- 


152 
134 


Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


Gen’! 
Mdse. | 


12,700! 


City- 
State 


Furn.- 

House-| City- 
Appl. | State 
($000) | index 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


Auto- 


City- 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


| State | 
$000) | Index | Index 


ity- | City- 
Nat’! 


79 
105 


87 


119 
116 


102 
105 
159 


210 
149 
139 


189 
177 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: ie., 


a “City-State” Index of 143 means that 


the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National"’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


One of America’s 


TOP TESTING 
MARKETS 


| ISOLATED MARKET — 147 miles from Detroit. 172 


miles from Chicago. 167 miles from Toledo. 


‘| BALANCED ECONOMY —600 manufacturers in over 


- 300 diversified industries. 


| TYPICAL POPULATION—338,100 (Metropolitan S| Se nop coor 
Area) —92°, native born. 8% foreign born. ay DAILY 


| HIGH INCOME- Effective Buying Income: $6,109 per 


 household—3°% above national average. 
SPLIT RUN COPY 


|EXCELLENT MARKETING FACILITIES— . io ACCEPTED 
Grand Rapids is the wholesale and retail marketing center : we 
of the 23-county West Michigan area. 


FAVORED FOR TESTING —Companies who have 
already tested products in Grand Rapids include: The Toni 
Co., Pillsbury Mills, Lever Brothers, Proctor & Gamble, 
Colgate-Palmolive, Battle Creek Foods, Bristol-Myers. 


SATURATION COVERAGE : re ete re 
Big ri — 
... ONE LOW COST MD io Se, 
100°; family coverage of the Grand Rapids City Zone and — i 
63°%, coverage of the Retail Trading Zone is now possible 
through the combined circulations of The Grand Rapids ree 
Morning Herald and Evening Press. And this coverage is Aremlin ) a 168,598 circulation” 
available at one low rate—50¢ per line. ute Combined Morning & Evening * 


*ABC Publisher Statements, March 31, 1958 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
EVENING 
THE GRAND RAPIDS HERALD 
MORNING » SUNDAY 


National Representatives: SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, INC. 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 
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Detroit’s 
‘59 models 
are beautiful! 


* 
Wherever the new ‘59 cars make their appearance, eyes pop! All 7 
\merica agrees they're beautiful. To meet the early demand, shiny e rol S 
new cars by the thousands are already rolling out of Detroit’s auto 
plants—shiploads, truckloads, carloads—a good start to a 5%-million 


* 
=a usiness 
Detroit's busy-ness today means business tomorrow for advertisers in 


the great, growing Detroit market. Now’s the time to begin giving . 

your product a push with the help of The News, Detroit's Number | 
One sales-maker. Through The Detroit News you reach the most A e 00 s 
people, the earning people. Because it produces the most effective 
results, The Detroit News carries more advertising than both other 
papers combined! 


Yes, Detroit’s 59 cars are beautiful, and your Detroit ’59 business will be, 
too, if you use The News! 


The Detroit News 


Largest Weekday and Sunday Circulation of all Michigan Newspapers 
463,469 Weekdays, 572,276 Sunday, ABC 9/30/58 


Eastern Office 260 Madison Ave., New York Chicago Office. . 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office 785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach The Leonard ‘Co., 311 Lincoln Road 


nts 


«> Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, yD ESTIMATES 
| | Furn.- | | 
Totaj | City- | City- City- | City- City- | City- House-| City- | City- | Auto- City- | City- City- | City- 
Retail | State | Nat'l | Food | State | Nat'l . | State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive| State | Nat'l | Drug | State | Nat'l 
CITIES $000) | index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index index | Index ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index ($000 Index Index 


MICHIGAN (Cont'd | | | 
| 
| 
| 


Benton Harbor- 


4,939, 254 


Benton Harbor 60.995 ; ; 2,949 274 
Berkley 34.144 ; 372! | 2,086, 197 
Birmingham a 78,389 4,478) 390 


Dearborn 267 .860 . é 11.904) 203 
Detroit 2909325 : a | 129,925) 142 
East Detroit 49,267 , 562) A 1,921) 96 


Escanaba . 27 .243 7,334 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


ALL SURVEY DATA are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These cards, as well as 
[BM listings of data in the “Survey of Buying Power,” regrouped according to your sales 
territories, may be obtained from Market Statistics, Inc., 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, 


N. Y.. Phone YUkon 6-8557. 
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Another thinly disguised success story 


Bankers put their money 


where it will draw the most interest 


Naturally, adults represent the bank’s prime 
market. And this is where WJR shines. With an 
almost all-adult audience, WJR delivers more 
prospects with more buying power than the next 
six Detroit radio stations combined. It’s facts 
like these that have convinced astute men like 
bankers that WJR is Detroit’s No. 1 station. 


When it comes to money, you won’t find a more 
cautious or prudent group than bankers. When 
they spend it, they know where it’s going and 
demand full value for every dollar. 


A leading bank in Detroit bought some time on 
WJR to acquaint the folks with their many 


banking services. This in itself isn’t earth-shaking, 
but what is important is the fact that this started 
in the early thirties and the bank has kept the 
same spot for over 25 consecutive years! Good 


Why don’t you take a tip from a successful 
banker? Put your advertising money where it 
will draw the most interest—WJR. Have your 
ad manager get all the facts from his Henry I. 


indication that the bank receives a fine return on 
its investment. 


Christal representative that prove WJR’s domi- 
nance in the fifth richest market in the country. 


CBS 50,000 Watts 
RADIO PROGRAMS WITH ADULT APPEAL 


Alfred Politz Research, Inc. discovered that WJR has more 
listeners in the age groups controlling 80% of the purchasing 
power than the next six Detroit radio stations combined. 
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Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 
Furn.- | 
Total | City- | City- | City- | Gen’! City- | City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- City- | City- 
Retail | State Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat’! motive | State Drug | State | Nat’! 
CITIES ($000) | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | index | Index | ($000) | Index ($000) | Index | Index 


MICHIGAN (Cont'd 


| 
Ferndale 186 | 12,799} 134 | 12,077! | 3 4,983 513 2,026, 133 | 168 
Flint 80,424) 138 | 42,417] 30,436 330 15,610 167 | 213 


irand Rapids ’ | 75,888) 135 62,348 18,814 . 17,208 
irosse Pointe Park | 820) 18 427) 561 ‘ 385 
4amtramck 12,704) 108 458 ,552 ’ 2,442 


Highland Park 5 3 | 17,183, 130 , , | , 218) 3,051 
Holland 5 , 7,712) 158 
Vv fair 


Jacksor 


Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Lincoln Park 


Livonia 
Marquette 


Midland 


Monroe 
Mount Pleasant 


Mount Clemens 


Muskegon 


Niles ° 6,590 
Owosso ] . 9,215 


Pontiac E P 39 823 
Port Huron ; 20 ,267 
River Rouge 2 | 11,003 


Roseville J ; | 13,912) 
Royal Oak 30,387 


Saginaw . ae 


Sault Ste. Marie ’ 7,616 
St. Clair Shores , 19,507 
Traverse City 7 ow 
Wayne 2 429 11,289) a: 
Wyandotte 2 212 | 27,008) 218 16, 
Ypsilanti 3 776 189 11,935) 191 1,624) 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43°% greater than the state average, while a 
gure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


U.S. MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT MAP 


Prepared by Survey of Industrial Buying Power Research Staff 
27" x 41° e In 6 Colors 


County manufacturing employment indicated in color—Red for 50M or more; Green for 25- 
50M; Yellow for 10-25M; Blue for 5-10M. Relation of county employment to U.S. average 
also indicated. Price $3.50 each; $3.00 each for two or more. 


Map Department 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Another thriller-diller from WwJRT 


Ht a tt eee Meth tt AE ER eh at tate 
Lee Hee HEE He te te Ue Ht ET HE EE Ht Ht 
Sad Le dt A Le eH 


At HEE Aa Het HE He Pete ter tet te tt tt 
Tt itt tit 4 tt Ht He 


“Hold it, chief, 
the latest figure is...” 


“T know, Ponsonby, I know 
1,969,200!” 


Now for the first time: WJRT brings you Represented by 


a single-station TV wrap-up of the mid- HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, INC. 
Michigan market —1,969,200 consumers New York « Chicago « Detroit 


Boston e San Francisco « Atlanta 
strong. Complete facilities and services, too, 


including ABC primary affiliation and strong 
local live and film programming. Look into VW JR 
the new efficient way to sell the big mid- 


" : CHANNEL i . 4 
Michigan market, with grade “‘A’”’ coverage 


of Flint, Lansing, Saginaw and Bay City. 
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Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities : 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JSM ESTIMATES 


| | | 
Total | City- City- City- | City- City- | City- City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- 
Retail | State | Nat’l ood | State | Nat'l . | State | Nat'l . | State | Nat'l | motive! State 


CITIES ( ( | Index | Index index | Index index | Index ) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index ( Index 

- - = — - | 
MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea ; ’ 137 140 ; 109 96 . 198 225 104 " | 146 
Austin y 116 | 118 ' 118 | 104 : 76 87 , 159 | 127 


Brainerd - , 153 156 176 | 155 ° 136 154 124 ‘ 110 


Duluth . : 125 | 127 : 140 ‘ 164 . 151 
Fairmont. ... 5 . 207 212 .733| 187 997) 231 262 ,583) 295 
Hibbing. . . ? ,126| 142 145 | 187 | We | 802} 195 


Hopkins 
Vankato- 

North Mankato 
Mankato 
Minneapolis. . . 5 ‘ ,690) ,017) 169 , 246 


Richfield 095) 2.634 
Rochester ’ f ‘ : | .454) 16,126 
South St. Paul i : | . | | | | 16,391 


St. Cloud é ‘ ; 549 13.128) 
St. Louis Park . ‘ ‘ | . 659 
St. Paul ; ; 113,627 ; ; 83 , 358 


Virginia : 7,623 -678) } ° } 6.438 
Winona , & 6,371 481) ,689) | 8,494) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Bilozi-Gulfport B 91,4 20,909 
Biloxi ; | 10.161 
Clarksdale f . 7,643 
Greenwood ' : | 6,740 


Greenville . 11.680 ] } ’ 
Gulfport 10.748 007} ' 238 
Hattiesburg ‘ ' 8,872 374) | ; | ' ’ 191 


Jackson 33.354 . | | | . 203 
Laurel 7,367 | , } | ; 195 
Meridian ae ‘ 14,670 m , ’ | ' 194 


Natchez : 7,587 } : 129 : y : 231 
Tupelo 14, ; 6.964 | 172 . 244 : | ‘ 551 
Vicksburg 32.5 . | 10.639 203 | 117 } 124 . 186! 124 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’” Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43%, greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘*City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


Copyright Notice and Rights to Further Reproduction. The exclusive estimates of 
population, retail sales and the sales indexes are fully protected by copyright. 
Permission to reproduce these data in printed form, in whole or in part, may be granted only 


through written request to SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


Earl Seubert 
of the Minneap- 
olis Star and 
Tribune is the 
only two-time 
winner of the 
“Newspaper 
Photographer of 
theYear’’award* 
—top prize of 
press photog- 
raphy. Seubert 
first earned the distinction in 1954. 
This year the contest judges named 
him for an unprecedented second 
time, basing their decision on his 


EARL SEUBERT 
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portfolio of superlative pictures that 
included ‘‘Winter Drink’’ (above). 


30-year-old Earl Seubert has spent 
his entire working career with the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years he has received 
more than 80 photographic awards. 
He’s won or placed in virtually every 
major photo contest in the country. 


Pace-setting photo journalism (in- 
cluding some 1,200 news pictures 
published in full color in the past 12 
months) is one more reason why the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune con- 
tinue to earn the privilege of serving 


the largest audience of newspaper 

readers in the 314-state market area 

that is America’s Upper Midwest. 
tly sponsored by th 


sociation, the Ur ] 
d the En lia Brit 


Minneapolis | 
Starazd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


rhe 
of Journalism ar 


630,000 SUNDAY- 495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 


Copr., 1958, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co 
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CITIES 


MISSOURI 
Cape Girardeau 
Clayton 
Columbia 


Ferguson 
Hannibal 


Independence 


Jefferson City 
Joplin 
Kansas City 


Kirkwood 
Maplewood 
1North Kansas City 


Poplar Bluff 
Sedalia 
Sikeston 


Springfield 
St. Charles 
St. Joseph 


St. Louis 
University City 
Webster Groves 


MONTANA 
Billings 
Butte-Ar 
Butte 

Great Falls 


Havre 
Helena 
Kalispell 


Missoula 


NEBRASKA 
Fremont 
Grand Island 
Hastings 


Lincoin 
Norfolk 
North Platte 


Omaha 
Scottsbluff 


NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord 

Dover 

Keene 


oD 


Pop. Est. 
11 58 
thous. 


29 
17. 


17 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, LSM ) ESTIMATES 


Total 
Retail 
000 


City- 
State 


142 


141 
149 


121 
842) 300 
232|1,219 


393; 134 
840) 119 
-540) 162 


128.680; 114 
28,618} 106 
101,375; 103 


1239895 
37 , 556 
32,315 


43,984 
29,114 
26 .822 


Index 


City- 
State 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


Food 
($000) 


8,019) 131 
24,700) 621 
9,245 84 


118 


14,585) 352 
7,074) 134 
15,386; 111 


9,959 
14,777 
137 ,493 


11,215 
8,085 
8,672 


6.018) 
7.399) 
5,042) 
00 
7,108 
aeeen 
280, 855, 
15, 580) 
12,410) 


| 


17,028 
22,558) 
17,432! 
17,139) 


4,828) 
8,310 
6.4) 

| 
9,359) 


| 
| 


9,628) 102 
7,966) 140 
7,126] 129 


Gen’! 


4,852 
34,097 
3,355 


2,618) 
1,995) 
6,624| 
4,200 
10,556) 
4235, 247| 


2,224) 


| City- 
Mdse. | State 
($000) Index 


107 
970 


167 
117 


City- 
Nat'l 
index 


135 
1,219 
52 


107 
64 
81 


91 
168 
320 


52 


115 
81 
59 


City- | City- 
State | Nat'l 
Index | Index 
[a 
256 236 
282 259 
78 


82 65 
230 182 
139 | 110 


Auto- | City- 
motive | State 
($000) | Index 


135 139 186 145 
140 144 571; 112 88 
159 164 744| 150 118 


1. General Merchandise sales 


large mail-order house 


SM, 1958. 


cover 


sales 


retailers’ including a 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: 


i.e., a “City-State’ Index of 143 means that 


the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 


figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4%, 


less than the national per capita, 


The Survey of Buying Power 


Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Among Metropolitan Areas of a Million-or-More 
Population, Kansas City Is One of the Twelve 
Cities Most Frequently Used as a Test Market 


HEART OF AMERICA 


Equi-distant from Canada ‘to Gulf, Atlantic to 
Pacific. Kansas City is simultaneously an Eastern 
city, a Western city, a Northern city and a South- 
ern city. The buying habits of every section of 
the country are reflected here. Often called the 
“most American city.” 


18th LARGEST CITY 


Population, 1,017,000. Families, 328,490. Con- 
sumer expendable income, $2,151,625,000.00. 3rd 
in America in retail sales per household among 
metropolitan areas of a million or more population. 


CONCENTRATED RETAIL OUTLETS 


Four grocery organizations do 56.3% of dollar 
volume; three drug chains do 65%. 16th in America 
in retail sales, 13th in drug sales. Quality of 
market 25.2% above national average. Merchan- 
dising-minded, tie-up conscious retailers insure 
quicker checkable response, greater volume. 


HUGE TRADE AREA 


Free from mountains, lakes, ocean or other natural 
barriers, Kansas City’s commerce flows unimpeded 
in every direction. Dominant in agricultural market- 
ing and product distribution. 


STABLE, BROAD-BASED ECONOMY 
Wealth from the good earth—wheat, corn, oil, live- 
stock, lumber, minerals. Surging manufacturing 
development. Great hub of a tremendous distribu- 
tion network. Supreme among cities in the year-in, 
year-out uniformity of its prosperity. 


MOST THOROUGH COVERAGE 

The Star has the nation’s most thorough twice- 
daily circulation coverage . . . blankets every class, 
income and racial segment of a city and area 
typically American in response to merchandising 
and selling appeals. 


MR. TEST MARKETER! 
Put Kansas City and The Star at the head of your 
list, as other leading advertisers do. 


KANSAS CITY 


Nation's Top Test Market 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Nation's Top Test Medium 
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OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY 

1729 Grand Ave., HArrison 1-1200 
CHICAGO 

202 S. State St., WEbster 9-0532 
NEW YORK 

21 E. 40th St., Murray Hill 3-6161 
SAN FRANCISCO 

625 Market St., GArfield 1-2003 


Portsmouth Is Number One 


IN PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE! 
%& 59% GREATER Than The State Average 


% 61% GREATER Than The National Average 


Responsible For Sales? Here Are The Reasons: 


Check These Figures! @ The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard now employing approximately 


PORTSMOUTH State Index 7,500 workers because of atomic submarine building activity. 
@ Pease Air Force Base with a monthly payroll of approximately 


Retail Sales 159 $1,720,000. 
Food Sales 146 You Get Complete Coverage Of This Number One Market With 


General Mdse. 173 The Portsmouth Herald 


Automotive 187 


Represented By The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


D Index of Sales Activity 1 in ANSI Leading U. S. Cities. 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, @ ESTIMATES 


Furn.- 
City- i | City- | City- Gen't | City- | City- | Howse-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- | city | City- 


State i Food State | Nat’! | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive| State | Nat'l | Drug | State 


ai Nat'l 
CITIES ! Index $000) Index Index ($000) | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ( ) | Index | Index 


NEW HAMP. (Cont'd 
Manchester 7 119 130 13,782) 157 | 6.924 | 234) 112 115 2,395, 86 75 
Nashua 125 | 148 5.471; 148 2,861 | A 104 107 1,016) 97 76 
Portsmouth ; 159 q | 170 3,768, 173 1,816 , 187 192 772; 124 97 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Atlantic City 
Bayonne 


Belleville 
Bergenfield 
Bloomfield 


Bridgeton 
Camden 
Clifton 


Dover 
East Orange 
East Patersor 


Elizabeth } 
Englewood 599) | , 15,705) 
Fair Lawn ' y . ’ 1,998) 


Fort Lee . 23. : ‘ 4, 446) 
Hackensack y ‘ ° ; 26,758) 
Haddonfield 


Ess 


Hillside Township 
Hoboken | 117 2.840 
Irvington 5 : . 284) 133 4,504 


_ 


S28 338 8S 


Jersey City 174 103 | 17, _ 
Kearny 447 93 
Linden ? 12,118 | 123 : 145 


Long Branch 5 | 32.758 9,363) | 107 | 2.473) 61 | 1,036) 
j 
| 


_ 


89 
Maplewood Township 8 | 35.312 113 9,688} 110 130 3,968) 116 | 891) 151 "738 74 
Merchantville 4 | 35.995 | §73 7.256) 407 481 1,770) 256 | 63 16 ,431'1,383 P 628; 
100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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314 


The Herald-News 


A Major Selling Influence in the 
2-County ... Bergen & Passaic... Market 


Your primary approach to the huge Bergen-Passaic market 
(with more than 20% of New Jersey’s retail, food and Special 
automotive sales) is Passaic-Clifton and THE HERALD- D ° 
oa eliver 
NEWS. y 
By 


Total retail sales in the Passaic-Clifton area show a 138 
; + The HERALD-NEWS 


index. which soars to 165 “downtown” in Passaic 
stores. This is the highest in Passaic County. e 
PASSAIC-CLIFTON CITY ZONE 


230,768 


Population 


One of Northern New Jersey's greatest newspapers, The 
Herald-News, teams up with this superior sales activity to 
provide the strongest blanket impact of any newspaper in 


the two-county market. $328,795,000 


The Herald-News dominates the 230,768 City Zone popu- wei ieee 


lation with over 53,000 circulation daily (more than 2!/, 
times the circulation of any other newspaper) and $92,400,000 


reaches more than 66,000 families in Bergen and Pas- Food Sales 


saic Counties. 
$56,732,000 


THE HERALD-NEWS pina 


TOTAL CITY & TRADING 
ZONE POPULATION: 


of Passaic—Clifton, New Jersey 


William J. Hay, Gen. Adv. Mgr. James J. Todd, Mgr. 


Post Office Box 1019 New York Office 269 548 
, 


Passaic, N. J. 60 East 42nd Street 
Telephone: PRescott 7-6000 Telephone: YUkon 6-5542 


«> Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, GD ESTIMATES 
| Furn.- 
Pop. Est.| Total | City- | City- City- City- | Gen’! | City- | City- House-| City- | City- City- | City- 
1/1/58 | Retail | State Nat'l | Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat'l State y Drug | State 
CITIES (thous.) | ($000) | Index | Index f ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | index | Index | ($000) | Index | index Index ($000) | Index | 


| 


NEW JERSEY (Cont'd) 
Metuchen 16.4 | 37,71) 187 | 197 12,606| 744) 
Millburn Township 16.9 | 25,806) 125 | 131 | 7,587 2,001 
Montclair 46.4 = 117 | 124 | 17,451 2,206 
Morristown : 18.6 | 70,636) 310 326 | 17,190) 5,925 
New Brunswick 42.7 | 89,742) 172 | 181 | 16,546 7,517 
Newark ...-[ 454.1 [687,747) 124 | 130 [134,187 49,327 


North Bergen Township.| 43.1 40,343) 76 80 9,519 1,046 2,056 
Orange _ : 40.3 51 ,508| 104 110 14,602 5,053 3,661 
Paramus at 20.1 | 33,364) 135 143 3,350 7 4,204 
Passaic-Clifton . ..| 187.8 |¢e1,267| 18¢ | 188 | 58,998 16,218, 98 | 13,641 
Passaic... . asin 67.9 [111.530| 157 165 27.163 9.826) 133 11,373 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State” Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957”"RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, SM] ESTIMATES 
| Furn.- 
Total | City- | City- City- | City- | Gen'l | City- | City- te City- City- | Auto- | City- City- City- | clty- 
| Nat’! | Food | State | Nat’! | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive| State | Nat’! | Drug | State | Nat’! 


Retail | State | 
CITIES thous.) | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index index | ($000) | index | Index } ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | index } ($000) | Index | Index 


NEW JERSEY (Cont'd | 
Paterson 143.6 |244,325| 139 | 146 | 52,305) 110 | 131 | 38,982) 212 | 183 | 22,279) 213 42,046) 133 | 130 | 6,780, 148 | 128 
Perth Amboy 42.7 | 70,233) 134 .776| 105 | 126 } 8,876) 162 | 140 | 6,879) 221 | 12,792, 138 | 133 | 1,829\ 112 | 97 


Plainfield 196 180 | 212 ,057} 364 | 314 ,686| 23, 226 | 221 ,289/ 151 
Princeton , 176 | 179 | 59 | 1, 7,186) 221 188) 251 


68 
Rahway : , 144 | ,817) 113 708) 55 | 214) 9, 179 | 999) 125 


Red Bank 167) 298 104) 171) 283 541) | 417| 395 321] 288 
Ridgewood ; ‘ 215) 7 . ° | ° 358 ,897| 
Rutherford : ° | ; 190 651; 98 
| | 
Somerville ; ‘ ‘ | ; 181) , ,039 
South Orange t ’ | | 858 
Summit 6 


Teaneck Township 
Trenton 
Union City 


Union Township 
Vineland 


West New York 


West Orange 
Westfield 
Wildwood 


Woodbridge Township 
Woodbury 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Carlsbad 
Clovis 


Farmington 
Gallup 
Hobbs 


Roswell 
Santa Fe 


NEW YORK 
Aibany 
Amityville 
Amsterdam 


Auburn 
Babylon 
Batavia 


Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Corning 


Cortland 
Dunkirk-Fredon 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 


Endicott 
Geneva 
Glen Cove 


& BEF REEL 


Glens Falls 


oJ ohnstewn 


Gloversville | 8,137 
Hamburg : , 058) » | 11,605 


| 
Hempstead Township 712.2 a 127 j | 222 978 
rkimer-Ilion 19.0 983| 138 | 149 354) 177 | 214 | 3,489] 121 | 1 | 43 6,608} 191 
Hudson 12.4 ‘ 186 188 227 : +) | 8,680) 380 
ithaca 34.7 ' 131 , 103 124 . 110 | | 11,041) 175 
100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State” Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National”’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita 
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| 


” a ' p f ey = : “ x 
. ; ° so ; 
Peas G > Sz ) i r (Pai 


How do you get anywhere in New York? 
By subway. By suburban train. 
By The New York Times. New York is 5 million families 
growing, needing, wanting, buying. New York is 


The New York Times. New Yorkers live by it. It serves 


them with the most news. It sells them with the most advertising. 
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TROY, N.Y. EXCELLS IN SALES 


Troy, N. Y., is proud to be among the superior cities listed by 
Sales Management as offering extra sales volume. It is well 
above average in sales activity because of growing population 
and buying income. Its total retail sales are 17°/, above the 


state and 26°, above the national income. 


The Troy City Zone figures are even more impressive. 
Retail sales of $164,218,000 are $8,973,000 higher 
than in the preceding year. . .. Get extra sales at one 
low cost of 20 cents a line in The Record Newspapers 
which provide 99% coverage in the City Zone. Be sure 


to put Troy on your 1959 schedule. 


THe Troy Recorp THe Times Recorp 


Troy, N.Y. 


Index of Sales Activity 1 in 1151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, SM ESTIMATES 
| Furn.- | 
Pop. Est.| Total | City- - | City- F ity- ity- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- City- 
1/1/58 | Retail | State Nat'l > "| | Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive| State | Nat'l | Drug | State 
CITIES (thous.) ($000) | Index ( Index ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | index ($000) | Index 


NEW YORK (Cont'd) | 
Jamestown 42.6 423) 068) 133 160 . 971; 124 | 486) 161 130 
Kenmore 21.3 j : 422 510 P | 108 | 603 407 
Kingston 30.6 . ’ 132 160 ° ,938; 128 ‘ 193 157 


Lackawanna id 31.3 ,117) ‘ 140 . , 106 ; 126 102 
Lindenhurst 18.6 .433) 136 ‘ 189 é i 75 ; Wy 
Lockport ; 27.3 . 159 J 148 145 216 


Long Beach ‘ 5 | 87 ; 19 | J | 48 “ 61 
Mamaroneck... .... 18.9 172} 133 , | 136 ; 69 ,806) 124 
Massena. . ’ 144 | 6,771| 123 | 148) 342} 110 


| | | 
1Menands... ; 2.2 ' ‘ |1,819 51 | 61 | 42.999) 13.000) 13.206 43, 26 are Oe r 


1. General Merchandise sales cover sales of “‘non-store retailers’ including a 100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: Le., a “City-State’” Index of 143 means that 
large mail-order house. the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
© SM, 1958. figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita, 
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Index of Sales Activity | in 1151 Leading U. 5. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, SA) ESTIMATES 


| | | Furn.- | 
Total | City- | City- | City- | City- | Gen'l City- | City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- City- 
Retail | State | Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State Nat’! Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive! State | Nat'l Drug | State 


CITIES (thous.) | ($000) | Index ($000) | Index | Index } ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | index } ($000) | Index 


NEW YORK (Cont'd) 
Middletown 23.6 | 39.490, 133 | 8.770; 111 | 134 3.846) 109 | 223 270 7.842) 183 148 078 
Mount Kisco 6.6 | 29.244) 352 | 8.210} 369 446 796) 80 | 275 333 8.855) 737 596 408 
Mount Vernon 75. 102.268) 107 | 106 | 128 7,991; 70 | ‘ 149 22.452) 163 132 383 
New Rochelle 73. ~— 125 | : 101 123 | 14,821 | 601) 120 | 30.990) 232 | 7 459 
| | | 

New York City " 9948408, 101 105 | 127 11246256 } 959) 121 , 597 
Newark . 84,124, 535 .536} 108 65.091/3. ; ‘ 130 : | 531 
Newburgh-Beacon 7.6 |103,008| 172 | 165 ( 12,988 | ,826| 163 97 1,730| 25 3 2,383 
Newburgh : 81, 199 | 223) 10,341) } i 201 ' 654 
North Hempstead | 

Township : 461) 152 947) 56 , 596| “ ’ | 694 


Niagara Falls 
North Tonawanda- 

Tonawanda 
North Tonawanda 
Olean 


Oneonta 
Oswego ‘ 
Oyster Bay Township. 


Patchogue 
Peekskill 
Plattsburg..... 
Port Chester. . 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 


Rome... 
Scarsdale 
Schenectady. . 


Syracuse ... 
Tonawanda 
Troy... 


Utica 
Watertown. . 
White Plains 
Williamsville. . 


| | | | 
14.8 | 28,298) 217 | 164 /647| 197 | 137 | 2,076) 113 355) 210 | 153 
8.5 | 30,937) 414 313 7,740| 469 326 2,740| 260 218 ° ° ’ 437 319 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “‘City-State’” Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


BUYING POWER 


(Both Wake and Durham counties exceed the Check the buying power of this 
national average “Per Family Income”) growing area — 


BUYING DESIRE ee ine population 


(“Per Family Sales” in Wake and Durham 


counties also exceed the national average) = a & Lee 
. tgp 
—And you tap them effectively GREENSBORO 


when your sales messages are on narnion 


WRAL-TV  S 


The regional station with the regional personality 


Consistently leading in Share-of-Sets in Use, Sign-on 
to Sign-off, in Raleigh-Durham ARB studies Virginia to the South Carolina line. 


from Greensboro to the coast, from 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


FULL POWER CHANNEL 5 NBC AND LOCAL COLOR Represented by H-R, Inc. 
NOVEMBER 10, 1958 
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“This is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!” 


You can spread your sales message far and wide in the 
growing Greensbore market. Over 1,000,000 people live 
within a 50 mile radius. The ABC Retail Trading Area 
has 1/6 of North Carolina’s families, 1/5 of North Caro- 
lina’s total retail sales, and 1/5 of North Carolina’s 
gain in retail sales (1957 over 1948). Sales come easier 
in the growing Greensboro Metropolitan Market, now 
15th in the South in total retail sales. Get real cover- 
age in the Greensboro News and Record. Over 100,000 
circulation daily; over 400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


4 
Write today for your free 1958 (7 reCus boro 


tne opty a J q 
ee News and Record 


Sales Management Figures GREENSB OR 0, NORTH CARO LINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, BY] ESTIMATES 

} Furn.- | 
Total | City- | City- | City- | City- | Gen’l | City- City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- i | City- 
Retail | State | Nat'l | Food | State | Nat’! | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appi. | State | Nat'l | motive; State | Drug | State | Nat’! 
CITIES thous. $000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index 000) | Index | $000) | Index | Index 


City- 


N. CAROLINA (Cont'd | | 
Asheville ; 24,095, 216 | 150 21,808 6,042) 211 
} | 


Burlington 12,207) 210 | 146 | 5,997) 3,792 
Charlotte 51,670} 162 55,384 14,027 
Concord 7 ‘ 7,136 4,248 | 3,093 


Durham 25,027 16,966 7,958 
Elizabeth City 6, 242| 2,167 1,709 
Fayetteville 15,211| 14,944| 6,163 


Gastonia 16, 232) 13,745 | 4,385 

Goldsboro y 7,869 | 6,987 4,549 

Greensboro ; 37,610 74,000 or 

Greenville : 6,651 4,187 3,122 

Hendersonville , 226) 7,186 2,218) 2,147 

Hickory ,495) 11,700 | 7,399) 2,538 
} 


== 


~~ 


S22 See BR: 


| | } 
High Point t 18,862! 5,401 5,226 
Kannapolis y 13,200) | 4,867 3,870 
Kinston E 6,792) | 5,214 3,642 


~=— & 


Lexington 0 ; 9,155, 295 2,658 2,157 
Lumberton " y 5,453) 187 | 130 | 2,965) 1,406) 
Mount Airy A ‘ 5,352) 341 | 237 | 3,518 1,711) 


New Bern 18.9 7,251) 198 | 138 | 4,687) 2,638| 
Raleigh 80.5 i 26,288; 168 


198 
163 
100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’” Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 


the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National”’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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117 | 25,220 7,170 


A NEW FORCE 
IN SOUTHEASTERN TV... 


a major market 
commanding national attention 


WLOS-TV offers the only unduplicated network coverage of 
the Asheville-Greenville-Spartanburg market. And WLOS.-TV 
delivers tremendous coverage from the South’s highest 
antenna—6,098 feet above sea level atop Mt. Pisgah. 

Now, with WTVJ’s purchase of WLOS-TV, you get the same 
skilled, aggressive, and experienced management that has 
kept WTVJ first in South Florida for 10 years. Watch 


WLOS-TV—a new force in Southeastern TY! 


125.360 TV homes in 62 


counties of six states are 
. TENNESSEE 


delivered by just one 
station—W LOS-TYV! Ls 
This immense market * ASHEVELLE 
deserves your attention 
} ae 
as a top buy on any wa * ‘ 
, ie — / * SPARTANBURG 
rV schedule! one... 


(data from NCS #3) 


WLOS-TV 


Unduplicated ABC in 


Asheville + Greenville + Spartanburg 


WLOS AM-FM 


Represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. «* Southeastern Representative: James S. Ayers Co. 
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MEMO FOR YOUR 1959 AD PLANNING: 


Rocky Mount, N. C. Metropolitan Area 


Sales Management recognizes Rocky Mount as a 
Metropolitan Area—one of North Carolina’s top- 
choice markets—and will publish full metropolitan 
data on Rocky Mount in the 1959 Survey of Buying 


ROCKY MOUNT METROPOLITAN AREA 
(Nash and Edgecombe Counties) 
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Population 
Income 


Met. Area 


116,800 
$122,326,000 


City 


Retail Sales 

Food 

General Mdse. 
Furniture-Appliance 


$93,348,000 
$20,222,000 
$14,287,000 

$4,939,000 


$51,242,000 


$9,738,000 
$5,915,000 
$3,970,000 


Sales Activity 

City- City- 
State Natl. 
Index Index 


181 137 
156 108 
148 124 
247 199 


Automotive 
Drug 


$17,902,000 
$2,394,000 


$10,396,000 
$1,382,000 


176 143 
159 116 


ol 
appliance 


its drug sales and 80% 


sales. 
ghly 


thoroug 


covered 


the 


ROCKY MOUNT TELEGRAM 


Afternoons and Sundays 


by Telegram. 


ROCKY MOUNT, NORTH CAROLINA Represented Nationally by WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Index of Sales Activity i in L151 Leading U. S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, SM ESTIMATES 
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Rocky Mount 51,242) 181 137 156 3,970; 247 143 158 116 
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le S pencer 1,206] 
1,108) 
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Salisbury 
Sanford 
Shelby 


Statesville 
Wilmington 
Wilson 


992 
3,310 
1,057) 


Winston-Saler 5,913 


NORTH DAKOTA 
marck-Mandan 
Bismarck 12,967) 
23,188) 
— 
14,431) 


Fargo 


Grand Forks 


Jamestown 
Minot 


6,119) 
14,345 


OHIO 
Akron 
Alliance 
Ashland 


97 ,466) 
10,761 
6,985 


130 
124 
138 


208 
150 
138 


Ashtabula 
Athens 
Barberton 


11,318 
9,815 
14,747 


140 
170 
128 


180 
131 


29.053 
27.692 
27,318 


173 
130 
142 


Bedford 
Berea 
Cambridge 


16.722 
7,964 
4,608 


26 
169 
122 


a 
178 
128 


28 
133 


223 . 268 
48 384 
886 017 
1624581 


142 
146 
127 
136 


138 

96 
187 
216 


Canton 


2 43 042 
Chillicothe 3 

3 

1 


11.103 
179.061 
}263, 455 


140 
152 


148 
160 
128 135 
187 166 


© SM, 1958. 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: ie., a “City-State’” Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for “‘City-National” means a sales production 4%, less than the national per capita. 
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Radio 
Of 


or Grown-Ups 
ALL AGES © 


p PAINESVILLE 
LORAIN 


CLEVELAND 


j 


WOOSTER 


% 


A 


NEW PHILADELPHIA 


CANTON 


we ; 
* 4s Sage 


STEUBENVILLE” 


sola ae _ ied 


We offer you a large share of 
the Northeastern Ohio buying audience 


You reach Northeastern Ohio’s real 
buying audience through WGAR. 
Because WGAR surrounds your 
commercials with radio for grown- 
ups... of all ages. 

Mature minds, regardless of age, are 
the minds that control most buying deci- 
sions. SoWGAR programming beams 
your commercials to a buying audi- 


ence with a 3'%-billion-dollar pocket 


NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


book! 2% billion retail dollars in the 
Cleveland marketing area alone...plus 
1 billion in the Akron-Canton area! 
WGAR maintains this policy in all 
its programming... good music... 
variety shows ...sports... accurate 
news coverage . . . drama—featuring 
performers from top CBS talent. 

So reach your real buying audience 


through WGAR. 


Radio for grown-ups 
...Of all ages 


WGAR 


CLEVELAND OHIO* 
The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 
WRFD-Worthington, O. - WTTM-Trenton, N. J. 
W MMN-Fairmont, W. Va.- WNAX- Yankton, S. D. 
KVTV-Sioux City, la. 
*Represented by the Henry I. Christal Company 


165 


DRAW A BEAD ON 43% EXTRA SALES 


Timebuyers! Write for 1959 WBNS-TV 
Cost-per-M Calculator 


Columbus homesteaders bought a passel of 
grub and duds this year — 31 % more than 
other Ohioans; 43> more than the U. S. 
average. Cash registers and Sales Manage- 
ment statistics prove it. Best way to stake 
your claim is WBNS-TV. Ask Blair TV for 


choice full-minute availabilities. 


if you want to be seen in Central Ohio 


WBNS ©OTV 


CBS in Columbus, Ohio— 316 kw 
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Cleveland Heights 15 3,354, 82 


118 


193 


771 


105 
131 


-439| 183 


148 


193 
olumbus 156 
141 
55 
156 


167 
197 
148 


158 
147 
171 


,oshocton 
Cuyohoga Falls 


Dayton 


150 
198 


128 
168 
165 


Cefiance 
Dover 


East Cleveland 


213 
113 
135 


East Liverpool 
216 
318 


Elyria 
Euclid 


884 16 , 686 361 


Fairview Park 


Findlay 


277 


112 


116 4,038 


134 
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capita sales which are 43% 


City-State”’ 


greater than 


Index of 143 means that 
the state average, while a 


f 96 for 


figure City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


ALL SURVEY DATA are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These 
IBM listings of data in the “Survey of 
territories, may be obtained from Market Statistics, 


N. Y.. Phone YUkon 6-8557. 


cards, as well as 
Suying Power,” regrouped according to your sales 
Inc., 630 Third Avenue, New York 17. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


test market in the 
midwest... 


Columbus Dispatch 


alone covers it 


Many brands now famous American household words were 
launched in Columbus! 


Columbus is a community with universal tastes and buying 
habits. If Columbus says "Yes" . . . you can bank on the 
rest of the nation. 


We understand new products and the problems involved 
and we're more than happy to share our testing experiences 
with you. 


Best of all, Columbus is an economical test market . . . for 
one paper does it! The Dispatch is read in 4 out of 5 
Columbus homes daily, and 9 out of 10 on Sunday. 


The, 
644,822 Columbus Dispatch 


papeletion. Gt <aEr germ OHIO'S GREATEST HOME NEWSPAPER 


Columbus has experienced an astonishing popula- 


tion growth of 28.10% in seven years. Plans call Represented by: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
for a city of twice World War II population. New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Les Angeles 


Resort Representatives: 
McASKILL, HERMAN & DALEY, INC., Miami Beach 
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IT TAKES ONLY ONE TO TAKE TOLEDO! 


SPeeDy’s dominance in Toledo is dramatically demonstrated 
with the station’s receiving the highest morning Hooper rat- 
ing in its 37 years of operation—56%!* Top listeners’ accept- 
ance coupled with an all-time high in customer acceptance 
reflect WSPD’s forward march to give you more mileage for 
your dollar. 

This leadership has been created through balanced pro- 
gramming around the clock, aggressive merchandising, continu- 
ous audience promo- 
tion, and inspired pub- 
lic service. By all meas- 
urements, WSPD stays 
on top as the one buy 
to take the billion- 
dollar Toledo market. 

Ask your KATZ man 

for details. 
* Aug.- Sept. 
Hooper 


1e% Storer Radio 


WwsPD wuw wJBK wissaG WWYVA WAGA woss 
Toledo Cleveland Detroit Philadelphia Wheeling Atlanta Miami 


National Sales Offices: 625 Madison Ave., N.Y. © 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


151 Leading U.S. Cities 


Furn.- | 
| | 

Total | City- | City- city- | city. | Gent | city- | city [House-| City- | city- | Auto- | city- | City- City- 
Retail | State | Nat'l | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive| State | Nat'l | Drug | State 


CITIES ($000) | index | Index | Index | Index | ($000) | index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) Index 


101 


OHIO (Cont'd | | | | | 
Fostoria . y . 164) 93 105 1,081) 


Fremont \ . . 2,742; 228 

Greenville ' " : 1,312) 209 

Hamilton ° ° | ead 143 
} 


Ironton .183) . 228) - e 140 
Kent | 090} 113 
Lakewood 


Lancaster 
Lima 
Lorain 


Mansfield 
Maple Heights 
Marietta 


Marion 

Martins Perry-Bellaire 
Massillon ‘ 
Medina , , 375 


Middletown 120 | 131 174) 133 | 6,407 877] . ,774 
Mount Vernon ‘ ; 162 | 176 , 368) 174 4,098 019) | , 849, 
New Philadelphia . J | 144 156 y 162 2,655 414, 
| 
| 


| 


1 , 145 | 158 ° 181 6,215 , ‘ 1,939} 127 
40.2 192} 124 | 135 . 125 6,501 . , 800) 2,101; 134 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’” Index of 143 means that © SM, 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 fer “‘City-National” means a sales production 4°, less than the national per capita. 
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Population 1,743,600 
Families 520,800 
Television Homes 477,800 
ae Percent tuned to WSPD-TV Day 78.0% 
af Night 91.5% 
: reeks: i EFFECTIVE BUYING POWER 
[ Total. ... $3,119,882,000 
Jackson Per Capita 1,650 
Per Family. 5,419 
RETAIL SALES 
HILLSDALE Tetal.... $2,075,201,000 
*LENAWEE Per Family. . 3,837 
Adrian SPENT FOR 
Mich Food : $479,373,000 
: General Merchandise 219,592,000 
Furniture & Household 108,106,000 
Seuseee Va Automotive — 507,000 
— UL TON ‘ ae 573,000 
. 
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WSPD-TV WJW-TV WJBK-TV WAGA-TV 
Toledo Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 


> Index of Sales Activity it in 1 1151 Leading U. Ss. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, , ESTIMATES 
| | Furn.- | | 

Pop. Est.| Total | City- | City- City- | City- | Gen'l | City- i House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- City- | City- 

1/1/58 | Retail | State | Nat'l | Food | State | Nat’! | Mdse. } State | i Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive) State Drug | State | Nat'l 

CITIES (thous.) | ($000) Index Index ($000) | Index | Index ($000) | Index ($000) | Index | Index ]| ($000 ($000) | Index | Index 


OHIO (Cont'd) | 
Painesville. . .. ..| 17.0 | 45,536) 212 8,070 | 170 | 8,778| 307 1,361 708) 1,240 
Parma..............06) 67-8 | 45,002) 53 15,766 83 | 1,265) 11 | 3.450 1,777 
Piqua... ..| 20.3 | 32.304) 128 8.313 | 147 | 4,632] 136 2.425 884 
Portsmouth ..| 42.9 | 73,816) 136 15,819) 9,848) 137 4,984 626) 1,797 


Ravenna-Kent . ait 222 20 158) 55 | é 4 600| 107 2.535 5 : ose 261 
Ravenna... .9 | 38.928) 283 12,380) 2,245| 123 1.445 1,394) 328 
South Euclid... 8 | 38,996) 115 11,724 2.767| 61 3.815 967, 93 
Salem.. .8 | 33,389) 191 | 8,203 4,056) 175 2,750 ,828| 1,006) 187 

| | | | | | 
Sandusky... 1 | 63,324) 151 | 15,421] 150 | 6,916, 124 6,406 t 2,532} 196 | 207 
Shaker Heights. ..... 8 | 65,456) 123 16,927) 153 | 169 | 2,298 38 1,431 464) 1,597 114 | 121 
Springfield. . .0 1145,086) 132 | 35,635, 132 | 147 | 18,426) 126 8,141 i 6,144) 152 | 160 


| i 
Steubenville . mas ‘ 98 ,542/ 202 26,754) 224 249 | 17, 314| 268 | 5,048 .718| 2,349) 156 165 


33,220) 123 134 8,218) 124 138 3, 16) 109 | 1,505 | 900} 108 114 
516,893) 122 132 $111,459) 107 119 § 87,058) 154 30,492 | 102, 361 20,506) 157 165 
100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 


the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


Copyright Notice and Rights to Further Reproduction. The exclusive estimates of 
population, retail sales and the sales indexes are fully protected by copyright. 
Permission to reproduce these data in printed form, in whole or in part, may be granted only 


through written request to SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 
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ili ' New Page Size 
February 1959 Shorter Closing Dates 
Letterpress Printing 


NEW PAGE SIZE . Believing SHORTER CLOSING DATES . LETTERPRESS PRINTING ... 
it would help advertisers for state | To coincide with closing dates of The Farmer-Stockman again will 
farm publications to be more stan- other state farm publications, the be printed by the letterpress pro- 
lardized, The Farmer-Stockman closing date of The Farmer-Stock- cess so that materials prepared 
will again be published in the man will be shortened to 15 days for other state farm publications 
larger 760-line page prior to issue date. can also be used. 


@ The Farmer-Stockman's circulation is at an all-time high of 436,000. 
® Effective February 1959, the agate line rate will be reduced from $3.75 to $3.25. 
@ The Farmer-Stockman's milline cost is lower than 29 of 30 other state farm papers. 


Call, wire or write now for additional information! 


The Farmer-Stockman will continue to be edited separately for Texas and separately 
for Oklahoma. Advertisers may use either alone or both in combination. 


436,00 | Iiijie Farmer-Stockman 


paid subscribers 
OKLAHOMA CITY ®@ DALLAS 
J. H. Hunter, Advertising Director 


420 Lexington Avenue . y 
New York 17, MUrray Hill 4-3340 Okla a City 1, CEntral 2-3311 
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1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, us, OF ESTIMATES 
Furn.- 
City- City- | City- | Gen’! | City- City- | House-| City- City- | Auto- | City- | City- ity. 
State Food | State | Nat’l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive | State | Nat’! State | Nat'l 
CITIES ( .) | ($000) | Index ($000 Index Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | index | ($000) | index | Index index | Index 


OHIO (Cont'd | } 
Troy .6 | 25,899 : 144, 94 | 107 513, 57 6,037] 176 | 197 165 | 174 
Warren 6 [116,139 , 283) 195 | 221 | 7,026) 182 21,048] 143 | 160 , 159 
Washington Court House] 13.0 | 27,913 678} 123 | 139 | 1,164) 136 5,670! 170 | 190 118 
| 

Willoughby : 32,837) . | 8,031) 247 
Wooster ‘ 41,364 » 262) ,097) | ,040) 7,582) 197 
Xenia .3 | 32,341 063) ,557| a 295 


Youngstown 7 [328,240 ,163| 238) 56,648 
Zanesville 73,950 ; | 15,434) 


OKLAHOMA | | | | 
Ada i 29,821 § ,077) | 8, 7178) 
Ardmore . 37,041 ° | F | | 7,111) 
Bartlesville ; 37 ,888 - | ; 10, - 


Chickasha 16. 27 ,462 5,733) | ; 7,519) 
Duncan ‘ 33,297 7,980) » 233) 6,646 
Enid ; 43.2 | 70,507 | 19,674) 185 10,956 


| | 
Lawton ° 57.2 | 69,852 13,631; 97 | 18,448) 
Muskogee 39.9 | 52,370 | 13,924, 142 | 10,807 
Norman 34.7 | 31,280 8,402; 98 ’ | 5,996 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


The Survey of Buying Power 
Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


To See the Oklahoma City Market... 
Look Past the Skyline... 


LOOK AT THE HORIZON 


54 County Market Dominated by WKY-TV 


Z| 


|_| 


‘ 7 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
rl 


ee anny 


———— 


, 2h, OF THE BUYERS IN THE OKLAHOMA CITY MARKET % 
LIVE OUTSIDE OF OKLAHOMA CITY! : 


54 COUNTIES 


1% million people 
1% billion dollars retail sales 
7%; of Oklahoma’s population 


and retail sales. 


‘ THE WKY TELEVISION 
Y SYSTEM, INC. > 
WK = WKY RADIO, Oklahoma City —- 
; WTVT, Tampa; St. Petersburg 
WSFA-TV, Montgomery 


Channel 4 NBC ogee a 


Look to the Bright Horizon for the Oklahoma City Market 


«2 Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 


Pop. Est.| Total | City- | City- City- | City- | Gen’l | City- | City- City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- City- 
1/1/58 | Retail | State | Nat'l State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l . | State | Nat'l | motive| State | Nat'l | Drug | State 
CITIES thous.) | ($000) | Index | Index index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index ) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index 


OKLAHOMA (Cont'd 
Oklahoma City 296.8 (488,043) 155 141 . 140 124 . 217 | ° 169 | 142 106 , 164) 145 159 167 
Ponca City 25.6 | 33,941) 125 114 ° 134 118 ° 102 | | 161 | 136 7,823) 124 136 133 
Seminole-W ewoka | | 
Holdenville 24.9 f 107 95 88 60 ,789| 138 116 10,304, 168 | 184 105 
ee 2 . 119 105 654; 159 | | 191 161 8,585) 124 135 135 


Shawn 
Tulsa y : . 121 107 517) 176 | m 173 145 ss 159 173 151 


OREGON 
Albany 7 : , . ’ | 215 
Coos Bay-North Bend ; 1 4 1 254 
Coos Bay y . . , | ° | 494 


Corvallis 


Eugene 

wrants Pass 
Klamath Falls 
Medford 
Oregon City 
Pendleton 


Brannan i 


Portland 


i—_=wsoaocoua 
— 


Roseburg 
Salem 
The Dalle 


a o 
_ 
nn o 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Altoona 


Ambridge 


Beaver Falls 
Bethlehem 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Brentwood 
Bristol 
Butler 
Carlisle 


ownoenco-™ 


Carnegie 
Charrnbersburg 
Charleroi 


Cheltenham Township 
Chester 
Clairton 


Coatesville 


Connellsville 
Darby 


Dormont 
Easton (Pa.)- 
Wilson (Pa 
Phillipsburg ] 64.2 Il 52 | i | 8,516) 
Easton 556) 7,168) 
Erie 13,321 
! 


Etna 348| 


Sathenit Genin 26 ; 0 14,448 8, 25 7,088) 13,940) $54 
Grcensburg 13,758 : 7,038) 12,681; 320 
Hanover : 9,481; 228 2,997) 8,160) 265 

| | 

| | 
Harrisburg 34,508 129 : 11,369) 37,854) 191 
Hazelton 1 13,534) 140 ,738| 3,954) 9,543| 134 


Homestead-West Home 


stead-M unhall 30.3 5 71 01 { 18,554; 221 | / 1,656 24,380) $92 5 #,¢ 213 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “‘City-State’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% ‘ess than the national per capita. 
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grow with OKLAHOMA 


Inland Island of Prosperity 


OKLAHOMA is an island of prosperity. During the 

first six 1958, federal tax collections 
in Oklahoma reached an all-time high of more than 
$816 million, an increase of $24 million over the 


months of 


previous year. 
Retail Sales in Oklahoma topped $1.2 billion for 


the same period, an increase of nearly $27 million 


On the agricultural front, Oklahoma farmers in 
1958 added 
largest wheat crop ever harvested in Oklahoma. Live- 


$198 million to their income with the 


stock, too, was bringing the highest prices and largest 


income in many years Near record returns were re- 
ported for Oklahoma's crops of cotton, corn, peanuts, 


grain sorghum and broom corn. 


Oklahoma's utilities are preparing for increased 
demands which are inevitable. Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, for example, is investing ever $170 mil- 
lion in new facilities to furnish needed power. South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, after spending over 
$135 million in Oklahoma in the past five years, has 
budgeted $157 million for additional development. 

The Western Electric Company is now operating 
a pilot plant for the training of employees to man a 
$35 million plant to be built on a 210-acre site. 


Oil Industry In the first seven months of 1958, 
Oklahoma led the nation in the drilling of exploratory 
wildcat wells. Total completions for the year were ahead 
of the 1957 rate. With more acreage under lease than 
a year ago, prospects are good for the state’s oil industry. 


Home and Industrial Building In Oklahoma 
City, residential construction in the first six months of 
1958 increased 26.3 per cent over the same period in 
1957. More than $80 million worth of new indus- 
trial and business construction is now underway in the 
Oklahoma City area. In addition, Federal projects total 
ing more than $45 millions are also in the works 


Shopping Centers . The newest of many new 
giant shopping areas under construction in Oklahoma 


City is the Belleview Shopping Center, a mall-type 52 
acre site which will contain 49 stores, among them a 
Montgomery Ward store of 214,000 sq. ft., the largest 


in the United States. 


Roadbuilding . Oklahoma City has laid out and 
acquired rights-of-way for 110 miles of expressways in 
and around the city and construction is about 30 pe: 
cent complete, with many millions in additional con 
tracts already let. This $100 million program is only 
a part of the biggest state-wide road building program 
ever planned in Oklahoma. 


Airport Expansion. Oklahoma City’s CAA 
Center—the Air University for civil aviation—complet 
ed a $13 and a half million construction program this 
year and promptly announced beginning of another $5 
million program. The municipal airport began its own 
$10 million program to expand the city’s facilities for 
the jet age. 


Population Growth... A national magazine has 
listed Oklahoma City as one of the five fastest growing 
cities in the nation, with estimates that her populatior 
will double by 1975. This growth trend is already solid 
ly established according to Sales Management Survey 
of Buying Power estimates showing 
population growth (1958 over 1955). 
Correspondingly, for the same period, Effective 
Buying Income is up 19 per cent, total retail sales are 


10.5. per cent 


up 27.6 per cent, drug sales up 35.2 per cent and food 
sales up 47.1 per cent. 


Oklahoma City's present is as bright 
as its future. A trend of rapid growth 
is solidly established. 


Schedule your advertising in The 
Oklahoman and Times to take maximum 
advantage of the state's sales potential. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


SUNDAY 
FAMILY COVERAGE 
35% or greater 


Lay 15% to 35% 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
Represented by The Katz Agency 


NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


New 
on the Strength 


in Delaware 


ies 
Wig re 
’ . ws oe 


~ 


Sindlinger & Company—independent analysts of people’s actions and 
reactions to products and media—interviewed 12,688 Delaware Valleyans 
in the course of continuing surveys used by leading manufacturers, adver- 
tising agencies and media. Among questions asked were several relating to 
newspaper reading habits here. The Inquirer asked that the raw data, still 
unprocessed, be tabulated from the Sindlinger files. The facts below were 
uncovered from the year-long study completed on March 31, 1958. 


On an average weekday in Delaware Valley: 


Daily Inquirer delivers Daily Bulletin delivers 

1,352,000 total adult readers 1,358,000 total adult readers 
720,000 adult male readers 661,000 adult male readers 
632,000 adult female readers 697,000 adult female readers 


On the same average weekday in suburban Delaware Valley: 


Daily Inquirer delivers Daily Bulletin delivers 
680,000 total adult readers 506,000 total adult readers 
350,000 adult male readers 244,000 adult male readers 
330,000 adult female readers 262,000 adult female readers 


Light 
of Newspapers 
Valley, U.S.A. 


In Delaware Valley suburbs, The Inquirer covers 62.8% of adults who read 
a major Philadelphia daily (Bulletin: 46.7%). In the suburbs, 578,000 adults 
read The Inquirer exclusively—they do not read the Bulletin. (Bulletin 
exclusively: 404,000). The suburbs account for 57% of the market’s total 
retail sales! Beyond Philadelphia’s city limits, people make more, spend 
more ... and read The Inquirer more. Doesn’t it make sense to start 
with the newspaper whose un-duplicated readers live in the richest part 
of the market? Then your first choice in Delaware Valley must always 
be... The Inquirer. 


For all the facts, all the figures, send for the extract of “Phila- 
delphia Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


Che Philadelphia Pnguirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,352,000 adult daily readers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD I. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
342 Madison Ave. 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 

Murray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 


a profitable way of looking at it 


purchase this TV market instead of a single city 


1,040,465 households 942.661 TV households 
3,691,785 people $334 billion annual retail sales 
$64 billion annual income 


STEINMAN STATION” e¢ — Clair McCollough, President 


AMERICA'S 10th TV MARKET 


ake — § ay 


100" 


cews sseuec | HaATLETON Kia Gre w\ 
NORTHAMPTON 


: READING 


LEBANON > 
4 


WGAL-T ans | a See 


pecounce / 


Representative: The MEEKER Company, Inc. 
New York ° Chicago ° Los Angeles San Francisco 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 
Furn.- 
Total City- City- i Gen’! | City- | City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- 
Retail State 7 State P Mdse.| State | Nat'l | Appl State | Nat'l | motive; State | Nat'l 
CITIES S. 000) Index $000) Index $000) Index | Index | ($000) | index index | ($000) | Index | Index 


PENNA. (Cont'd | | 
Homestead 3 ° 14,332} 863 | 786 


Mount 
Indiana 

Jeannette 
Jenkintown 
Johnstown 
Kingston 
Lancaster 
Lansdale 
Lebanon ° 
14,337 

3,943 

14,967, 153 
10,407; 133 
1,052) 45 
169 | 4,645) 139 


Levittown 

Lewistown 

Lower Merion Township 
McKeesport 

McKees Rocks 
Meadville 


coohaouwnmoawouadae 


Mount Lebanon 
Township q . 119 855 15 
Mount Oliver 2 ' | ‘ 435 1,602, 155 
New Castle ’ 122 B 147 8,823; 104 
New Ker | 
Arnold 36 54,6 13 129 68 14 146 7,652| 127 | ; 
New Kensington . 140 116 7,507, 171 5 7 | é 196 
Norristown ’ 185 | #175 : 196 13,281; 200 . } " | ; 145 
Ou City-Franklin ( 7 140 132 3.6 52 161 4,942 98 I 3 , ; 7.4 11 }? 148 
Oil City j ‘ 123 116 138 137 2,876; 87 , 195) ' | 128 
Philadelphia . 110 | 105 §597, 78) 98 97 585.694) 159 y 686) 119 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a ‘‘City-State’’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43° greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘*City-National” means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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First Fashion Pictures From Paris 


By NETTIE CAMPBELL. 

PICTURES of new Paris fashions, shown today for the first 
time in America, reveal the dramatic changes in fashion's future. 

These photographs were taken in Paris exclusively for The 
Bulletin by French photographer Jacques Rouchon. Check the 
points of news they Dlustrate—news headlined Jess than a month 
ago frown the French capital and already affecting American fash- 
sons as designers and manufecturers here prepare to adapt these 
creations in clothes Philadelphia shops will be showing in weeks 
to come 

Note the audaciously short skirts and the space-age “new 
expressed in their joi Yrapeze Line” which mad 


Laurent, successor t oT the sensation of Pars 
These and other points Ulustrated mark tris season as the be 
ginnung of a new fashion era! 


_ The Evening Bulletin 


Women loday 


Variety is a reason why 


in Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


For the latest in fashions, food, clubs, home, gardens delivers sales messages which are read in the home, 
and scores of other subjects, women in Greater where most of the decisions to buy are made. Phila- 
Philadelphia depend on The Evening and Sunday delphians like The Bulletin. They read it, respect 
Bulletin it and respond to the advertising in it 


TI s newspaper is tailored to > VE ad j erests —- 2 : 
| : ne paper ; es rn ; “ — interest Advertising Offices: Philadelphia * New York + Chicago 
ol all members ot the liladeiphia tamiuly. Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company, 


It is this family appeal of The Bulletin that helps Detroit « Atlanta « Los Angeles « San Francisco « 
make it such an effective advertising medium. It Florida Resorts: The Leonard Company, Miami I 


The Bulletin publishes the largest amount of R. O. P. 
color advertising in Philadelphia—Evening and Sunday! 


+ Rw’ 
TTL 


Y VES ST, LAURENT OF DIOR shows the “Trapere” with {airy-like quality for eve- 4 J i a “Trapeze” with GUY LAROCHE is non-conformist abou: the waist 
mang. Billowy white i j - i i i Slightly loge: pinching in the front, freeing the back. Yo be 
mos to edge of knee- adapted by Seymour Fox for Bonwit Teller 


NOVEMBER 10, 


4 MAJOR CITIES * 7 TOWNS * 4 NEW MAJOR 
SHOPPING CENTERS « 47,200 FAMILIES « BEAVER 
204,100 PEOPLE + $379,196,000 BUYING POWER COUNTY 


that's BEAVER VALLEY | ~ 


and you can sell the whole valley . . . 2/3rds of Il | ROCHESTER 


Beaver County with a ONE-PAPER buy! nd BEAVER HHT 


That's right you cover not just a single city, not just a metropolitan 
trading zone BUT a series of trading centers that stretch out the 
entire length and breadth of the valley .. . that accounts for over 
$200,000,000 in retail sales . 

Yes, Beaver Valley is busy, busy as ever. Busy working . . . busy 
living . busy growing . . . busy buying! 


Now's the time for you to get busy in the 


Beaver Valley Times “CH | .258i25s.. 


Approximately 25,000 circulation and 


only ABC newspaper in Beaver County a 
National Representatives: Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney em 


Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, BY ESTIMATES 


| | | 
Total | City- i City- | City- ] Gen’! | City- | City- City- City- | Auto- | City- | City- 
Retail | State ‘ State | Nat'l | Mdse. | State | Nat’! . | State | Nat'l | motive! State | Nat'l 


CITIES $000 | ($000 index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index 


PENNA. (Cont'd) 
Pittsburgh i ; 126 128 , 263 | 297 j 162 | 162 [149,879 
Pottstown ' : 137 136 : 124 : 255 255 | 10,929) 


Pottsville ° 133 , 216 230 230 8,632 
Reading ° a 148 , 151 , 163 163 | 30,006 
Scranton . . 102 . 133 ° 162 162 | 23,392 


Shamokin 3 . j 194 4,280 
Sharon-Farrel 
Shar psville 5 0,350 ti 16,96 794) I 5, 495 | 16,583 
Sharon : : ; 3 : | 15,095 
State College- | } | 
Bellefonte ” 6,755, 117 | 11 § , 54 1 685) § 6,898) 
Stroudsburg- | | | 
Bast Streudsburg..... 6 ,618 5,987 


6,372) } »725) | 8,196 


Uniontown , 528) 13,298) ; 349 7,525| 
Upper Darby Township. ; 571) 31,640) 997; 97 | 383 26,571 
Warren ; ’ 6,461) 501; 864 | . 4,618) 

| 
Washington 038} 221 ad 541] 221 ' 10,501) 
West Chester ' 260 11,039) | ,887| 145 | 10,317 


Witkes-Barre . 113,410) 139 — 126 239 | 9,955) 
| 


Wilkinsburg : 44,225) 128 | 121 9 11,811) 136 | 135 64 15,342) 
Williamsport ° 74,195 146 | 188 | 16,564) 130 129 167 14,126) 136 


} 
York .4 |124,481| 178 | 168 | 28,323) 133 132 : 201 : 28,049) 197 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a ‘‘City-State’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National”’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


Copyright Notice and Rights to Further Reproduction. The exclusive estimates of 
population, retail sales and the sales indexes are fully protected by copyright. 


Permission to reproduce these data in printed form, in whole or in part, may be granted only 


through written request to SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 
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~ Corporete Piribe 
677,800 


m = 
5 o ’ D ~ 
om wesrmmatany A ona? 
. x o c. 
eer r 4 . 
ABC City Zone % a re 4 


Eighth largest market in the nation, Pitts- 
A BC Retail Troding Zore 
2.498.300 


burgh has a most unusual population pattern. 


Pirrabergh 14-Cowary 
Tri-State Merbert 
3.213.300 


Only 38.5% of its families live inside the city 
zone. Nearly two-thirds of the families—522,- 
20!—live in the compact 50-mile area outside 


the city zone . 


THE POST-GAZETTE COVERS THE MARKET BEST 


BALANCED CIRCULATION 


Of the Pittsburgh newspapers, the Post-Gazette most 
closely matches the population pattern with its circu- 
lation distribution. Over 47°, of the Post-Gazette's 
circulation is delivered into the rich market outside the 
city zone. 


COVERS THE CITY ZONE 


Almost half of the more than 1,000,000 people in the 
Pittsburgh ABC City Zone read the Post-Gazette. This 
means that 44,629 more City Zone families read the 
Post-Gazette than read the third newspaper. 


FIRST IN URBAN COVERAGE 


In the Pittsburgh Market outside the City Zone are 134 
cities and jowns of more than 1,000 population. The 
Post-Gazette reaches 31.6% of the 263,396 families in 
these urban centers with a circulation nearly equal to 
both other papers combined. 


FIRST IN 28 CITIES OF 
MORE THAN 10,000 


Over 30°, of the 168,000 families in 28 cities of over 
10,000 in the Pittsburgh market read the Post-Gazette. 
Both other Pittsburgh newspapers combined can not 
match this coverage. 


FIRST IN 27 CITIES OF 
MORE THAN 5,000 


In these towns the Post-Gazette boasts a 35.7°/, coverage 
of 53,366 families. That's 69.6%, more circulation than 
one Pittsburgh newspaper and 44.7°/, more than the 
other. 


FIRST IN 79 TOWNS 
OF 1,000 TO 5,000 


Some 41,000 families in the Pittsburgh market live in 
towns of from 1,000 to 5,000 population. Over 29°/, of 
them read the Post-Gazette—which has 48.39% more 
circulation in these towns than one Pittsburgh newspaper 
and 36.7°% more than the third. 


° 


THE PITTSBURGH POST - GAZETTE 


Represented Nationally By Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
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Greenville, South Carolina is “On the Move!” 


of Nat'l 
Average 


RETAIL SALES ° 180% 
Food 156% 
Gen. Mdse 281% 
Furn. H’hold., Appl ° 245% 


Automotive 185% 


D Che Greenville News 
rug ° 170% Seine ana tonnar 


GREENVILLE PIEDMONT 


tvanin 


Represented Nationally By 
WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, INC. 


Index of Sales Activity 1 in 1151 Leading U. > Cities 


67D 1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, RSM ESTIMATES 

| Furn.- | 
Pop. Est.) Total | City- ity- | City- | Gen’! | City- | | City- Houve-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- City- 
1/1/58 | Retail | State ‘ Nat'l | Mdse. | State Nat’! | Appl. | State | Nat’! | motive | State Drug | State 
CITIES thous. 000) | Index . Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index $000) Index 


RHODE ISLAND 
Cranston , 60 , 2,102 23 , 9,903 ? 7 ; 102 
East Providence x 120 , 5,295) 9 90 560) 11,140 > 2 136 
Newport ‘ ‘ 3,987 62 ,364) 7,154 ; 92 


Pawtucket 
Central Falls 
Pawtucket 
Providence 
Warwick 


West Warwick 
Westerly 
Woonsocket 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken . 32,088 ° ° 7 1,119 
Anderson 7 49 968 , . 4,439 
Charleston 71. 142,023 ° ° 12,317) 


Columbia 179,805 
Florence 7.5 47 ,804 
Greenville 146 ,419 


Greenwood : 27,029 
Orangeburg 29,723 
Rock Hill 32,332 


Spartanburg 79,096 
Sumter 2 40,540 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen , 8,088, 161 801 ,277| ,967) , 140 
Mitchell ' 4,194) 149 935 ,328) 140 
Rapid City ; } 13,446) 165 701 837] 186 


Sioux Falls 849) 18,913 142 | 103 | 15,941 | 175 | 156 
Watertown 14. 5.139 172 | 125 | 4,134 . 164 | 146 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “‘City-State”’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘*City-National” means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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STRONGEST 
~ SELLING 


RHODE ISLAND 


Market Facts: 


Population 
834,600* 
Effective Buying Income 
$1 441,087,000 
Retail Sales 


$936,498,000 


This does not include the sub- 
stantial number of Mass. and 
Conn. families covered by Jour- 
nal-Bulletin circulation. 


New England’s second largest market is a nationally-accepted 
proving ground—compact, stable and isolated—a city-state market 
selected year after year by the leading advertisers for testing new prod- 
ucts, new packaging and merchandising ideas, and dominated by 
The Providence Journal-Bulletin, recognized among the most produc- 
tive newspapers in the country. 


Reach, influence and sell the mass buying-power of this “A” 
schedule area (ABC Providence 513,275) with consistent advertising in 
The Providence Journal-Bulletin—the strongest selling force in Rhode 
Island, with coverage of more than 100% in ABC Providence and over 
80% in the city-state area. 


Journal-Bulletin Circulation, over 200,000 
Providence Sunday Journal, more than 185,000 


Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Represented Nationally by WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc., with offices in New York, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Atlanta, Charlotte and Portland (Ore) 
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CITIES 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol (Tenn.)- 
Bristol (Va.) 
Bristol 
Chattanooga 
Clarksville 


Cleveland 
Columbia 
Jackson 


Johnson City 
Kingsport 
Knoxville 


Maryville-Alcoa..... 


Maryville 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, STIMATES 


vity in 1151 Leading U.S. Cities 


Total | City- 
Retail | State 
$000 


Index 


44,6 


43,275 


218 
404 


Food | 


$000) 


| City- 
State | 


Index 


| Furn.- | | 
City- | Gen’! | City- | City- | House-) City- | City- } Auto- | City- | Ci | City- | 

Nat’! | Mdse.| State | Nat'l Appl. | State | Nat'l | motive State P | State | Nat'l 
Index | ($000) | Index | Index } ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index Index | Index 


10,689 
6,400 
49,065 
9,335 


9,766 
6,298 
10,329 


12,500 
15,696 
51,680 


$945 


945 


7 
174 


335 


11,641 


11,537 


148 387 


Memphis 666.105 151 117 . 137,967! 220 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State” Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for **City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


Sales Management's 


1958 COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP OF THE U. S. 


All Metropolitan County Areas clearly defined. 


. County names... for all U. S. Counties . . . most legible of all 


the many outline maps we have seen. 


Differences in retail sales volume indicated by County shad- 


Shows ings... 


at a glance Red—for counties with $100 milion or more. 


Green—for counties with $50 million to $100 million. 


comparative 
Yellow—for counties with $25 million to $50 million. 


Retail Sales Strength 
Blue—for counties with $10 million to $25 million. 


of every county 
1750 cities with retail sales of $20 million or more. 
eS oe 
, City populations indicated—(as of January 1, 1958). 
...+ in 6 colors , 


Special blown-up projections of all congested small-county areas, 
with county lines and names clearly indicated. 


Special markings indicate counties whose family sales exceed 
U. S. family average. 


PRICE: $3.50 a single copy; $3.00 each for two or more copies 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TO SELL THE SOUTH ... YOU MUST SELL MEMPHIS 


FIGURES CONTINUE TO PROVE... 


MEMPHIS SALES WAY UP! 


Big, booming Memphis. . . Capital City of a 21/2-billion dollar Mid-South 
market... rates top priority on any list of Southern markets. 


THESE FACTS SPELL OUT MEMPHIS’ LEADERSHIP: 


RETAIL SALES ...... 170 chao the ee oan. 


38% above the state average. 
FOOD SALES oa Se Se a P 6% above the nationol average. 


GENERAL 120% above the state average. 
MERCHANDISE SALES... 91% chove the national everege. 


FURNITURE- HOUSEHOLD 37% above the state average. 
APPLIANCE SALES i Even with the national average. 
ee * 


52% above the state cverage. 
AUTOMOTIVE SALES 7 9 35% above the national average. 


54% above the state average. 
DRUG SALES eeeeeee 4% above the national average. 
amet 
Source: Sales Management Nov. 10, 1958 “Marketing On the Move” 


And these two newspapers give you complete family coverage of the city — plus 
54.8 % coverage of the families in the 62 key cities (excluding Memphis) that make 


up the rich 76-county Memphis trade area. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL | : MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


Morning — Sunday A Evening 


INTENSIVE Metropolitan Penetration— EXTENSIVE Trade Area Coverage 


NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


For More Profitable Sales — Sell Nashville, 
Tennessees Top City in Retail Sales 


Nashville not only ranks 142% above the Tennessee average in retail sales, it is 88% above the U. S. average. 


Here’s How Nashville Compares With Leading Southern Markets 
NASHVILLE MEMPHIS KNOXVILLE CHATTANOOGA GREENSBORO RALEIGH 


Pop. Est 


thous 180.5 


TOTAL RETAIL 
total (000 394,683 


City-State index 242 


City-Nat'l index 188 


CHARLOTTE COLUMBIA BIRMINGHAM MONTGOMERY ATLANTA LOUISVILLE 


Pop. Est. 1/1/58 
thous 164.2 112.5 365.2 128.6 509.2 


TOTAL RETAIL 
total (000 309,397 179,805 501,035 174,103 927,836 


City-State index 214 212 171 169 } 194 184 


City-Nat'! index 162 137 118 116 | 157 129 
i 


To sell Tennessee’s Top City, you need the prestige and selling power of 
that city’s top radio and television stations. Facts and figures on request. 


WSM Radio WSM-TV 
650 KC * Clear Channel CHANNEL 4 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Index of Sales Activity in 1,151 Leading US. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, GD ESTIMATES 
| Furn.- 
City- City- | City- | Gen’! | City- | City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- City- | City- City- | City- 
State ; Food | State | Nat'l | Mdse.| State | Nat'l . | State | Nat'l |motive | State | Nat'l | Drug | State | Nat’! 
CITIES ($000) | index ($000) | index | index } ($000) | index | Index } ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | index 


TENNESSEE (Cont'd 


Morristown 124 . 712 


Murfreesboro ; ° . ; A 204 A 709) 
Nashville . f A ‘ 5 178 9,662) 
Oak Ridge ; : . ; 87 1,470) 


TEXAS 
Abliene 
Amarilio 
Artington 


Austin . 210 
Baytown 
Beaumont ; 173 
Big Springs 49,312 612) : 124 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’” Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 
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SiOux FALLS 


OFS mOImES 
OMns © 


Lincoun 


TOPEKA p KANSAS Ci 
’ 


ST. Lours 


svavmahies 


TEmARK 


wr’ <p 


Fort worth © 
SHREVEPORT 


Lh 


Oauas 


Fvesto - 


NY oF 


= Se 


jap amaPOLtS 
cimcimmatl 


Loursviiit 
EVANSVILLE 


< eel 


WASHTILLE 
» KMOKVILLE 


id 
cnar Lorre 
4 gees 


TTAROOGA on acai 


{ | 


al 


wEw ORLEANS \< EN 


RX 5 


~ 
SrOMESVILLE © 


SAVES MONEY <3 Ways 


manufacturing arrive Memphis with important savings 
in transportation whether the 
truck or air. 


| Incoming raw materials for many different types of 


carrier is rail, water, 


The economy of distributing by any form of trans- 
portation to the great and growing markets of the 
South, Southeast, Southwest and Midwest has been 
factually proven by an amazingly diversified group of 
Memphis producers. Fabrication-in-transit rates pro- 
vide manufacturers with additional savings on trans- 
portation costs. 


Sales coverage of these markets from a Memphis sales 
, headquarte rs is more economical and sales personnel 
* find the “City of Good Abode” a better place in which 
to work, live and raise families. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


CITY OF MEMPHIS 


Industrial Development Committee 


Memphis, Tennessee 
10th in the nation—Ist in the south... in wholesale sales, 


eC 


emphis Industrial Development Committee 
Dept. SM_ P. O. Box 224 © Memphis 1, Tennessee | 


Please send me the ‘‘Memphis Industrial Facts Kit.’ 


Name we i ; 

Firm : | 
Address ~ = ‘ 

City Zone a si | 
] Check here if you want kit sent in plain envelope marked “Personal.” 
a ce 


185 


One Shot Hits the Pay Spot 


of 100 big and wealthy West Texas Coun- 
ties in the Star-Telegram market of 2 million- 
plus people . . . 23.5% of Texas’ total 
population, accounting for 25.5% of the 
ForT WORTH STAR Triecrang - . state’s income, 25.6% of total sales. 


LT, _..HOW CAN YOU MISS 


Star-Telegram Family Coverage 

100 County Market 

Combined daily, 40 counties over 20% 
Sunday, 49 counties over 20% 
MARKET METROPOLITAN FORT WORTH 

Combined Daily 91.6% 
Sunday 70% 

Source: ABC Audit Report, March 31, 1958 


LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


without the use of schemes, premiums or contests 
“Just @ good newspaper” 
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Furn.- 
Total | City- | City- City- | City- | Gen’l | City- | City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- City- | City- 
Retail | State | Nat'l | Food State Nat’! | Mdse.| State Nat’! | Appi. State | Nat'l | motive) State | Nat’! State | Nat’! 
CITIES ( .) | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index Index | ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index index | ($000) | Index Index | Index? 


TEXAS (Cont'd) 
Borger , , 35,493 : 141 ‘ 65 , 160 
Brownsville-Harlingen- 

McAllen I 136,342 05 $0,115 104 § I { 130 
Brownsville . 44,132 , 
Brownwood : 26,211 : 97 


Bryan . 38,121 ‘ 74 
Corpus Christi 249 666 55,945 , 137 
Corsicana 28,351 7,600 


Dallas 1138095 216 , 377 
Denison 7 30,797 7,825 
Denton : 33,129 7,439 


E! Paso . 283 , 946 61,583 
Fort Worth ; 583 731 127,217 
Gainesville . 26,902 5,420 


Galveston y 91 087 20,460 
Garland ‘ 34,382 8,371 
Grand Prairie , 41,706 10,341 


Greenville 19.5 27 ,947 6,098 ’ 
Harlingen 36.0 | 52,342 11,393 7,741 
Houston 910.0 11271522 bes.774 184,711 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: Le., a “‘City-State’’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43%, greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


To be sure that you’re basing your selection of markets and media on all available factors, 
study both “Marketing On the Move” data and advertisements. 
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F RST, Total Circulation! 


i RST, RTZ Circulation! 
FIRST, Gains in Dallas’ 


City Zone! 


IN THE CITY ZONE: Gaining circulation, The News 
is steadily increasing its city zone family coverage 
against the Times Herald’s continued loss. 


IN THE TRADING ZONE: The News’ RTZ circulation 
of 47,828 exceeds the Herald’s by 16.4%. 


IN MARKET DALLAS: Only The News covers Dallas’ 
entire market area! With a total circulation of 
207,742, The News leads by 29,912. The News 
affords advertisers over 20% coverage of 180 Texas 
cities and towns. 


In Dallas’ ABC City Zone the HE DALLAS 
Coverage Trend is Definitely NORNING 


ie NEWS 


Member, Metro Sunday Comics Network 


TEXAS’ GREATEST NEWSPAPER « CIRCULATION: Over 203,000 families daily, 213,000 Sunday 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Nationa/ Representative 
New York * Chicago * Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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CITIES 


TEXAS (Cont'd 
Kilgore 

Killeen 
Kingsville 


Laredo 
Longview 
Lubbock 


Lufkin 
Marshall 
McAllen 


Midland 
Odessa 
Orange 


Pampa 
Paris 
Pasadena 


Plainview 
Port Arthur 
San Angelo 


San Antonio 
Sherman 
Snyder 


Temple 

Texarkana (Tez 
Tezarkana (Ark 

Texarkana 

Texas City 


Tyler 
University Park 


Victoria 
Waco 
Wichita Falis 


UTAH 
Logan 
Ogden 
Provo 


Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 
Brattleboro 
Burlington 
Rutland 


2D 
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1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, GD ESTIMATES 


Total 
Retail 
$000 


City- 
State 
index 


Pop. Est. 
1/1/58 
thous. 
16.6 | 26,090 


1 26,137 
5 29, 


139 
96 
104 


73 


120 


130 
101 


12 
36.5 
18.2 


25 ,857 
63,011 
36, 161 


City- 
State 
Index 


Gen’! | City- 
Mdse. | State 
$000) | Index 


Food 
($000 


50 
83 
73 


89 
125 


495 
12,759) 
8,470 


155 
121 
162 


160 871 
125 | 10,918 
167 4,829 


269 
239 


| 
City- 
Nat’! 
| Index 


46 
77 
68 


83 
117 


Furn.- 


1,028 
1,914 
1,638 


2,010 
2,656 
9,773 


House-| 
Appl. | State 
($000) | Index | Index 


City- 


119 
153 
124 


City- 
Nat’! 


100 
128 
104 


| | 
Auto- | City- 
motive tat 


124,141 
12,763 
8,252 
11,925 


1,848 


294 


City- | o 
Nat'l | u 
index | ($000) 


74 


City- | City- 
State | Nat’! 
Index | Index 


124 
118 
76 


100 equals base 


the city produces per capita sales which are 43° 


figure of 96 for 


for both states and U.S.A.: i.e 


‘City-National” means a sales production 4° 


a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that 
greater than the state average, while a 
less than the national per capita 


Copyright Notice and Rights to Further Reproduction. The exclusive estimates of 


population, retail sales and the sales indexes are fully protected by copyright. 


Permission to reproduce these data in printed form, in whole or in part, may be granted only 


through written request to SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 
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JOINT FORT WORTH- ciasiaamaatas MARKET 


“SOINT” ma Tas 
phe / Ase The Joint Fort Worth- 


Dallas Market is Still 
_moving up-the 12th U.S. 
\'Market--tops National 
Index with 151.6 aver- 


For COMPLETE market : FORT WORTH-DALLAS 


coverage choose: metropolitan market sales* 


WBAP-820 General Merchandise 


50,000 WATTS — NBC } reg 


351,284,000 
57,360,000 


WBAP-570 Total Retail 


5,000 WATTS — ABC H Food 


. Furniture, Appliance 61,852,000 
WBA P- t V é *Source: Sales Management, November 10, 1958 issue 


CHANNEL 5—BASIC NBC 


1,721,826,000 
343,594,000 


$ 
$ 
Automotive $ 421,390,000 
$ 
$ 
$ 


DALLAS 


AM + FM>+ TV 


STAR-TELEGRAM STATIONS eNBC-TVe FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
AMON CARTER AMON CARTER, JR. | HAROLD HOUGH | ROY BACUS | JACK ROGERS 


Founder President Director Manager Commercial Manager 


PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. —. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia’s only 50,000 Watt Radio Station 


‘Effective Buying Income 40-County Richmond Market $1,430,377,000 


**For the full story contact CBS Radio Spot Sales, or write 
Sales Department, WRVA-RADIO, Richmond, Virginia 
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CITIES 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Charlottesville 
Danville 


Falls Church 
Fredericksburg 
Hampton 


Harrisonburg 
Hopewell 
Lynchburg 


Martinsville 

Newport News- 
Hampton- Warwick 

Newport News 

N orfolk-Portemouth- 
South Norfolk 


Norfolk 


Petersburg-Hopewell 
Colonial Height 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 


$ 
8 
5 
1 


Total 
Retail 
$000 


108, 
426 , 930 


City- 
State 
index 


138 
94 
151 


City- 
State 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


Gen’! 
Mdse. 
$000 


13,609 
6,041 
9,355 


2,052 
4,153 


5 934 
5,409 
13,286 
97 ,039 


City- 
State 
index 


110 
106 
314 


City- 
Nat'l 
index 


103 
138 
130 


142 
191 
31 


Furn.- 
House- 
Appl. 
$000) 


2,952 
3,047 


2,187 
1,517 
6,468 
1,891 


15,001 
10,172 


36,705 
28,261 


City- 
State 
Index 


127 
195 
133 
262 


84 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


96 


100 


Auto- 
motive 


48,419 
20,559 


100,606 
67,623 
20,600 
14,502 


67 383 


21,018) 


City- 
State 
Index 


231 
178 
147 


457 
440 


City- 
Nat! 
Index 


199 
154 
127 


394 
379 
98 


267 


Drug 
$000) 


City- 
State 
index 


234 
191 
125 


148 
200 
101 


183 168 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: 
the city produces per capita sales which 


i.e., a “City-State” Index of 143 means that 


are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National”’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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The Survey of Buying Power 
Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


we're dusting off 
the ‘SOLD OUT’ sign 


Each year demand for additional 
copies of this issue— 

the November 10 “Marketing on the 
Move’’—far exceeds our supply, 
despite substantial annual increases 


in print orders. 


We suggest you place your additional- 
copy orders now—before the 


sold out’ sign goes up. 


Copies are $2 each. 


Address: Sales Management 
630 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


"Sagcaaee* 
Serves 16 counties 
Completely Isolated 
Ideal Test Market 


Roanoke is a “Burgoyne” 


City with spot color 


THE ROANOKE TIMES and THE 
ROANOKE WORLD NEWS 


only newspapers that cover the third largest pri- 


are the 


There are 


in this rich Roanoke and West- 


mary newspaper market in Virginia. 


552.000 people 


central 16-county area of 7,516 square miles. 


Nearly Half-Billion-Dollar Market 


The ONLY 

this fabulous, 
market of 
PEOPLE, 
The Roanoke 


on request 


daily 
and completely independent 
over ONE-HALF-MILLION 

[he Roanoke and 
World News. Detailed facts 


coverage newspapers that reach 


Roanoke City 
coverage 61 
principal cities 
and towns _ 
are limes 
coverage 
16-county 
primary market 


nicKm 


DANOKE TIMES AND 


WORLD-NEWS 
National Representatives 


SAW YER — FERGUSON — WALKER CO. 


ONO 
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Total City- 
State 


Index 


City- 
Nat'l 


CITIES index 


VIRGINIA (Cont'd 
Roanoke 

Staunton 

Suffolk 


Virginia Beach 
Warwick 
Winchester 


City- 
Food | State 


$000 


City- 
Nat’! 


index | Index 


141 


Gen’! 
Mase. 
$000 


25,833 
3,780 
3,717 


1,829 
1,657 
4,162 


Furn.- 
House- Auto- 


motive 
$000 


City- 
State 
Index 


City- City- City- 
Nat’! State 
index index 


City- 
State 
index 


Drug 
($000) 


190 
120 


154 133 
172 


235 


5,468 
1,091 
1,083 


164 
137 
260 


309 
40 


1,143) 
1,410 
1,035 


334 
69 
211 


100 equals base for both states S.A.: ie., a 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43 
figure of ‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4 


96 for 


“City-State” Index of 143 means that 
greater than the state average, 


© SM, 


while a 


» less than the national per capita. 
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NOTHING SELLS RETAILERS 


LIKE THE 


PROFIT MOTIVE 


FLOOR COVERING PROFITS concentrates on PROFITS 


Sales managers and advertising executives know that 
profit is the motive that guides every retailer’s business 
actions. Floor covering retailers are no exception. That's 
why they read and react to FLOOR COVERING PROFITS, 
the only publication in the field editorially devoted to the 
business side of floor covering retailing from the profit- 
making viewpoint of furniture stores, floor covering spe- 


cialty stores and department stores. 


What’s more, FLOOR COVERING PROFITS covers the 
entire field of floor coverings—soft surface, smooth sur- 


face and allied products 


[his total coverage of all the floor covering retailer’s 


interests — with special emphasis on profits —is what 
builds “fan” readership. It shows retailers the practical, 
down-to-earth “HOW-TO” of floor covering retailing — 
how to sell better... how to merchandise better... how 
to display better how to manage better... how to 
advertise better. In short—HOW TO OPERATE THEIR BUSI- 


NESS MORE PROFITABLY. 


That is why FLOOR COVERING PROFITs is the “Business 
Magazine of the Floor Covering Retailer”. 


Reader action 


Floor covering retailers’ minds are on profit-making 
ideas when they read FLOOR COVERING Prorits. And 
they don’t care whether they get them from the editorial 
pages or the advertising pages. If you have something 
to say about how your product or service can help retail- 
ers make money, you couldn't have a better editorial 


climate to spark reader action. 


When you want to do business with 
floor covering retailers, advertise in... 


FLOOR COVERING 


PROFITS 


FLOOR COVERING 


PROFITS 


the business magazine of 


the floor covering retailer 
NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


In floor covering retailing only one publi- 
cation gives you an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to sell by appealing to the motivating 
business interests of retailers... FLOOR 
COVERING PROFITS, the business maga- 
zine of the floor covering retailer. 


That the average FLOOR COVERING PROFITS reader re- 
acts to what he reads is amply demonstrated by the 
11,000 reader inquiries sent in by readers during the 
past year asking for manufacturers’ literature. FLOOR 
COVERING PROFITS is the only publication in the field 
which offers a manufacturers’ literature inquiry card 
service—providing a ready-made source of business leads. 


The logical FIRST CHOICE for advertising 


rhe total coverage of all the business interests of floor 
covering retailers — soft surface, smooth surface and 
allied products ...immediately usable information on 
how to operate more profitably ... analysis of business 
news from the profit-making viewpoint — make FLOoorR 
COVERING PRoFITs the must publication for an adver- 
tising campaign aimed at floor covering retailers — any 
others are a choice. 


FLOOR COVERING PROFITS’ FEATURES 
AT A GLANCE 


= Editorial emphasis on retailer profits 

= The national monthly which covers the 3 major types 
of retail outlets for all types of floor coverings and 
allied products 
Reader inquiry card service 
100% continuity with only 13 insertions 
Guaranteed no-waste, BPA-audited buyer circulation 
93.45% verified circulation 
Unusual ad effects including swatched ads and gate 
folds 
Advance information on manufacturers’ national con- 
sumer advertising campaigns — provides retail tie-in 
promotion and advertising opportunities 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 


630 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-4800 


Monadnock Bidg. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
SUtter 1-1060 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
STate 2-1266 
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Furn.- 
Total | City- City- | City- | Gen’l | City- | City- | House-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- | 
Retail | State , State Nat'l | Mdse. | State | Nat’! . | State | Nat'l | motive | Sta 
CITIES , 000) | Index Index | Index | ($000) Index | Index | ( Index | Index | ($000) 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen 3 7 195 ; ; 163 , 195 180 
Bellingham i ; 114 
Bremerton : 7 m a 154 
Centralia-Chehalis 14.6 38,211 5 j , 261 20 20 » 827 56 178 


Everett 
Kennewick 
Longview 


Mount Vernon 

Olympia 

Pasco-K ennewick- 
Richland 

Pasco 


Renton 
Seattle 
Spokane 


Tacoma 
Vancouver 
Walla Walla 


Wenatchee 
Yakima 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley 
Bluefield 

Bluefield 
Bluefield 
Charleston- 

South Charleston 


Charleston 


Clarksburg 
Fairmont 
Huntington 


Logan 
Martinsburg 
Morgantown 


Parkersburg 
South Charleston 
Weirton 


Wheeling 


WISCONSIN 

A ppleton-N eenah 
Menasha 79 112,544 11 121 26,878 126 12 6,015, 138 136 9,856 I ( 7,95 ) 0 ,817| 111 

Appleton , , $ ‘ 211 , : 123 

Beloit ; : ‘ . y ¢ 161 

Chippewa Falls ; ! : ; 98 . . 163 


Eau Claire ' 129 ,613 11, 201 ° , - 116 100 
Fond du Lac 32. 52, 141 ,230 5,834 126 . ° 192 166 
Green Bay 59 115, 168 .110 19,630 229 ‘ ’ , 154 133 


LOO equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


ALL SURVEY DATA are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These cards, as well as 


IBM listings of data in the “Survey of Buying Power,” regrouped according to your sales 


territories, may be obtained from Market Statistics, Inc., 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, 


N. Y., Phone YUkon 6-8557. 
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Whate the core in Seattle ? 
~~ 


IN SEATTLE: 


$ OUT OF YOU'LL SCORE IN SEATTLE 
pie lm «ee» When you advertise in 
READERS OF THE SEATTLE TIMES 


an ft 
THE SEATTLE TIMES] seattic's eading 


advertising medium 


SEATTLE’S © > sd NEWSPAPER 


REPRESENTED BY MARA & ORMSBEE INC 


NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


Sales Management's Index of Sales Activity reveals 


There's more to 
the Spokane Market than 


Exceptionally high per-capita sales indices 
point to a distinctly different market in the West 


The city of Spokane’s influence on retail buy- 
ing and its magnetism for trade throughout 
an area equal in size to New England make 
the Spokane Market one of the really distinctly 
different markets in America 


Walled-in on all sides by giant mountain 
ranges, this big market of more than one 
million people is an isolated and independent 
marketing area, cut off from outside influences. 
Spokane, the only metropolitan area serving 
this wide region, is 300 or more miles from 


es of comparable size 


With the entire area closely integrated and 
linked with Spokane, trade from out of town 
flows to the city in abundance. Thus, the 
much greater-than-average sales figures for 
Spokane in all sales categories, when compared 
with Washington state and national averages, as 
reflected by Sales Management’s Index of Sales 


Activity. General Merchandise sales per capita 
in Spokane are, for example, 102% above the 
and 77% above the Wash 


ington State aver ape 


U. S. average 


$78 MILLION A YEAR FLOWS TO SPOKANE 


Estimates based on Sales Management data 
show that out-of-town customers contribute 
more than $78 million annually to Spokane’s 
retail business. And a comprehensive survey 
conducted by the Research Department of the 
Spokane dailies reveals that 61% of all Spo- 
kane Market families living outside the city 
shop yearly in Spokane. . 
shopping 8 times and spending $376.85 per 


the average family 


year in Spokane stores. These people travel 
distances up to 200 miles to shop in Spokane 
And, of these purchasing families, 72% take 
either or both The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


general merchandise 


percent Spokane city sales per capita are above 


Washington state and national averages ‘base 100 


furniture 


city-state iftdex 


city-national index 


retai! sales 


TIMES AS BIG 


An Ex eption to Metro Concept 


A natural marketing area as big... 
as isolated .. . as unified and well- 
integrated as the 36-county Spokane 
Market rates special attention by 
marketers charged with selecting 
quality mass consumer markets. A 
distinctly different market, the Spo- 
kane Market is a BIG exception to 
the metropolitan concept of mar- 
kets. In population ... income... 
and retail sales . . . it is 4 times as 
big as its metro area And it’s easily 
sold with just the two big Spokane 


daily newspapers. 


Total Spokane Market 

te e lr ywmne $ 40 42 0 
Reta S $1 320.483.000 
I 5. 3 x Por anor 9 900 
The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 


Chronicle reach 5 out of 10 families 


Retail Trading Zone* 
ve lr 1 $1.21 33,000 
Reta a $ &4.190.000 


Families SOK Poy 


58.100) 


The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 


Chronicle reach 7 out of 10 families 


Metropolitan Spokane 
m $525.799,000 


$345 706.000 


Effective Inc 
Retai! Sales 
Families: 91,100 Populatior 78.900) 
The Spokane dailies reach more than 


9 out of 10 families 


Totals are cumulative 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE DaiLty CHRONICLE 


dru 
automotive é 


* Cover “ 
the Inland Empire 
like 


1 out of every 


Advertising Representatit Sunday Spokesman-Review carnes Metro Sunday comics and This Week magazine 


2 families 
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: DISON Wisconsin’s No. 1’ market 


*outside Milwaukee 


offers balanced strength and growth- 


because of its 5-sided economy (above) 
—highest SM city-national forecast in State all year 


you get effective 70% ABC coverage of 11% of 


*(Madison 9-county ABC Trade Area — 
$491,247,000 Sales Management 5/10/58) 


Wisconsin’s total retail sales through one “buy” -- 


(tested and proved as a test market) 
—the only economical, one-medium coverage 


cs 4 Available on Request 
Madison Newspapers, Inc onda eee whe 
J e £/4\\\ Growth by Classifications 
The Madison Food Store pictu 


THE CAPITAL TIMES — Afternoon The AutoGram, new car 


sales analysis, monthly 


WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL — Morning and Sunday She stdin Gen Gad 


Rural Non-farm Market 
115 South Carroll Street = tracy = toy er 


REPRESENTED BY: Jann & Kelley, Inc. ues Best for Test’ 


@ Index of Sales Activity in 1151 Leading U.S. Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 


.| Total | City- | City- City- | Gen’! | City- | City- ’ City- | Auto- City- 
State | Nat'l Nat'l | Mdse. | State | Nat'l | Appl. | Nat'l | motive | State 
CITIES .) | ($000) index index | ( Index index | ($000) | Index index | ($000) Index | index | ($000) | Index 


{ 

WISCONSIN (Cont'd } 
Janesville : , 143 ‘ 136 3,249, 189 143 
Kenosha : , 121 ; 145 5,816, 170 
La Crosse . ’ . 135 4,713) 163 
i] 

Madison : : . 121 22,584 11,350; 163 
Manitowoc-T wo River 39.8 68,6 123 ] ,097 J 7,719 34 | § 4,168| 1838 
Manitowoc : J ‘ 6,148 3,328, 197 
Marshfield ‘ 7 . 3,938 1,515 183 


Milwaukee ; ‘ 216 878 65,187 
Oshkosh ’ q ‘ 16,624 4,074 
Racine ‘ m ; 10,042 8,133 


Sheboygan " ’ , . 3,117 
Stevens Point ; ; . ° 2,027 
Superior ° ‘ A A 2,580 


Waukesha : : ‘ . 1,939 
Wausau : ‘ . 3,996 
Wauwatosa ; ‘ 1,349 


West Allis 
Wisconsin Rapids 


WYOMING 
Casper ’ 15,720 7,512; 183 . 24,312 | 184 
Cheyenne I J 14,203 (133 134 4,755; 109 | y 16,410 , 134 | #166 
Laramie b 428) 6,300 120 121 1,488 69 | F } 4,623 80 99 


100 equals base for both states and U.S.A.: i.e., a “City-State’’ Index of 143 means that © SM, 1958 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the state average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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TANK 


7 


be 


&> 


_.your 7th largest newspaper market 


— a market of better income families 


In only six cities can you reach as many families , - ——————— 
with ONE daily newspaper as in THE JOURNAL Better Customers for 1958 


in Milwaukee. In none of these can you get the —how Milwaukee ranks among the 
20 largest metropolitan areas 
economical one-paper coverage of 9 out of 10 Medien Family income (ureey of Consus 
“%e Spending Unit Incomes Over $4,000 
% Spending Unit Incomes Over $7,000 
waukee metropolitan area. And only four exceed Median Value of Single Dwelling Units 

Retail Store Sales* per Family 
Milwaukee in average family income. Food Store Sales per Family 

General Mdse. Store Sales* per Family 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL puiaaipelimnapin Atte orepeaee 


homes provided by THE JOURNAL in the Mil- 


ples Management Survey of Buying Powe 
l-time hugh ctirculation—370,647 daily, 500,424 Sunde 


National Representatives, O'Mara & Ormsbee, In 
Reo oe Sigma Coes © SOS RNG SUT REEL St RAPA 


Measured by size of audience, economy of coverage, 
income and buying habits, Milwaukee easily rates 


among your top 10 newspaper markets 
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U.S.—Canadian Border 


(Continued from page 100) 


manager (Canada). Recommendations 
are made by the Canadian agency and 
Canadian resident management, but 
final decisions are reserved to the 
management committee and advertis- 
ing management in the U.S.” 

[The maker of a non-food item 
which is distributed through food 
stores says; “Actually while we have 
a Canadian subsidiary, all of its af- 
fairs are run from United States head- 
quarters.” 

[he spokesman for a big toiletries 
company says, “We try to give our 
Canadian friends as much autonomy 
as possible. Yet, budgets and cam- 
paigns are submitted to us for review, 
and final approval.” 

On the other hand, a big electrical 
company says, “We exert no influence 
whatsoever from our 
American headquarters.” 

A food company with Canadian ex- 
penditures of $1 million a year says, 
“Our operations in Canada are under 
a completely separate Canadian com- 
pany. This company selects its own 
advertising agency and makes its own 
dollar, media and copy decisions.” 

4 maker of sports equipment puts 
it this way, “The control we exercise 
of the marketing activities of the Ca- 
nadian subsidiary is considerably less 
than we exercise with our U.S. divi- 
sions and subsidiaries. Since we man- 
ufacture many different products, both 
the Canadian and U.S. markets have 
to be evaluated in terms of each, and 
it would be much too big a job for 
us to attempt here to keep abreast 
of all these at once.” 

4 maker of food products, with a 
Canadian appropriation in excess of 
$1 million, says that the U.S. adver- 
tising department plays a home office 
staff role whose duties are to exchange 
information, to advise and assist 
when necessary, and to coordinate in 
appropriate situations. Budgets are 
submitted to home office management 
for approval 

[Those U.S. companies operating 
through branches or brokers exercise 
even more direct control over budgets 
and all other phases of market plan- 
ning, and the same is true of those 
working through brokers. With such 
companies Canadian branches are 
dominated from the home office to 
the same extent and in the same way 
as U.S. branches. 

[The net score: less direct control 
by the home office than is true of 
U.S. operations but far more than is 
to other “foreign” opera- 


or control 


accorded 
tions 
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A compelling reason why with most 
companies there is very little differ- 
ence in the copy themes and promo- 
tional techniques used in the two 
countries is that there is so much spill- 
over from U.S. publications and 
broadcasting stations; it would be 
highly confusing for Canadian famil- 
ies to get one story from south of 
the border and a completely different 
story through their own media. 


Copy Themes, Other Tactics 


So it isn’t surprising that a high 
percentage of the respondents told 
SALES MANAGEMENT that the copy 
themes and other promotional tactics 
were “the same,” “very little change,” 
or “slight modification.” 

Slightly more than half of the re- 
spondents use U.S. copy and art with 
few, if any, changes. 

But one of the most successful food 
manufacturers says, “We have found 
that, for many reasons, separate copy 
themes are required in Canada. The 
bi-lingual situation calls for some dif- 
ferences within Canada. Commodity 
development, competitive brand share 
of market, brand image, trade rela- 
tions, competitors’ activities, price and 
profit structure, consumer _ back- 
grounds, customs and interests, geo- 
graphic and climate conditions—all 
contribute to the need for treating 
Canada as a separate and special situ- 
ation in terms of both copy and 
media.” 

Several other respondents pointed 
out the language complication of the 
large French population in Quebec 
and the eastern provinces, and a pack- 
er writes, “In the French language 
market we generally use entirely dif- 
ferent appeals in television and radio 
advertising, and have the tendency in 
print to use the same art work, but 
with different copy appeals.” 

A maker of men’s wear finds that 
the copy theme used in the United 
States should not and in many cases 
cannot be applied to Canada. For 
example, he says, “There is a very 
large French-speaking population— 
more than 30%—too big not to war- 
rant serious continuing consideration. 
And the average Canadian places 
more emphasis on appearance than on 
comfort. Much of the advertising on 
shirts in the United States is on soft 
collars which would be applicable to 
hardly 15% of the total business in 
Canada. Therefore, the relaxed casual 
copy theme would not be acceptable, 
in most cases, in Canada. 


“Canadians reading Canadian pub- 
lications are more apt to stop and 
peruse an ad showing some situation, 
or scene, clearly recognizable by them 
as something with which they are 
familiar in varying degrees. Also the 
type of merchandise (men’s wear) 
in biggest demand varies tremendously 
between the two countries. By the 
time you doctored an ad and a copy 
theme sufficiently to be adapted to 
the Canadian market, you would prob- 
ably find that you would have in- 
curred considerable expense to arrive 
at a cOmpromise—always a fatal ap- 
proach.” 

The net score: for reasons of econ- 
omy, much copy and art used in Can- 
adian media is the same as in the 
U.S., but campaigns “tailored” to fit 
Canadian needs and interests are 
likely to be the most successful. 


Choice of Advertising Agency 


A very high percentage—roughly 
75% of the respondents—place their 
Canadian business through subsidiaries 
or branches of U.S. agencies. Usually, 
we must assume, it is because they 
believe that this will result in better 
understanding and closer contacts, 
but in some cases the matter of cost 
seems to be a compelling reason. For 
example, the spokesman for a maker 
of office machines says, “It’s obvious 
that an advertising management and 
separate advertising agency in Canada 
would have certain advantages, but 
at the same time it is also rather 
obvious that a separate agency would 
seek to justify its existencey by creat- 
ing new advertising, new art, and 
new text. It would use as little ma- 
terial and as few plates as possible 
from the American side. It might boil 
down to the fact that out of the total 
budget only X number of dollars 
would actually be available for buy- 
ing space or time in media, particu- 
larly if the agency got 15% on me- 
chanical as well as space costs.” 

A minority viewpoint was expressed 
by a U.S. packer. “Our Canadian ad- 
vertising department and their ll- 
Canadian agency receive copies of all 
magazine and newspaper advertise- 
ments as well as store material pre- 
pared for use in the United States. 
This is intended, however, rather that 
they may be informed than as a sug- 
gestion for use. They are free to use 
the material if it suits their purpose.” 

In some cases the Canadian sub- 
sidiaries of the U.S. companies are a 
corporate shell, set up for tax pur- 
poses, with all affairs run from U.S. 
headquarters. One such company says, 
“The Canadian office of our U.S. ad- 
vertising agency handles all of our 
Canadian advertising. It deals directly 
with us here since our subsidiary is 
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La FERME, devoted to essential ed 
ucational news in the agricultural field, 
combined with home interest, has at 
tained a GUARANTEED CIRCULA- 
TION of 175,000. To reach more farm 
families, use La FERME .. . the 
progressive magazine with the most 
complete coverage in the French farm 
held today! 


Vational Advertising Representatives 
Montreal: MEL T. HORNING 
909 Mount Royal Ave. FE. LA. 6-3327 
Toronto: GEORGE O’BRIEN 
17 Dundonald St., WA. 2-9147 


In The History of 
French Farm Publications... 


A GUARANTEED CIRCULATION OF 


DOW 


ONLY 59.60 A LINE! 


JaFERME 


909 Mount Royal Ave., E., Montreal, Que. 
LA 6-3327 


ROBERT RAYNAULD, BA, MSA., Editor-Publisher 


@ FIRST in total guaranteed 

circulation. 

@ FIRST in the quality of 

readership. 

@ First with complete 

freedom from arrears. 

@ FIRST with the finest in 

editorial backing. 

@ FiRst in quality of stock 
used throughout. 

@ FIRST with a plan for 
complete coverage.* 

& FIRST in value—lowest 

cost per thousand readers! 


*For complete coverage without 
duplication ask about La 
FERME’s Combination Adver- 
tising—Direct Mail Plan. 


in name only so far as operations 
are concerned. The relationship of our 
agency in Toronto to marketing and 
selling in Canada is exactly the same 
as that of our New York agency with 
us in regard to advertising and mar- 
keting in the States.’ 

The net score: a high percentage 
of U.S. companies handle Canadian 
advertising through branches or sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. agencies, usually the 
same agency as used in the States, 
but there are several outstandingly 
good Canadian-owned agencies which 
handle big U.S. accounts. The per- 
sonnel of the subsidiaries of U.S 
agencies is predominately Canadian. 


Influences In Media Buying 


Where Canadian 
handled through branches or brokers, 
both the media recommendations and 
media approval are most likely to be 
handled in the States. 

But where there is a Canadian sub- 
sidiary (true of majority) the recom- 
mendation most likely is made in 
Canada, but in the case of nearly 
every company the media recommen- 
dations are sent to the manufacturer’s 
U.S. home office for final approval. 
In about one-third of those instances 
the submission is largely a matter of 
form and the list is approved without 
question, but in the other two-thirds 
the home office exercises control in 
the real sense of the word. A big 
maker of automobile parts, for ex- 
ample, has a Canadian plant and a 
Canadian advertising agency, but adds 
“We have no advertising department 
in the Canadian plant and conse- 
quently they are not in a position 
up there to make decisions.” 

A maker of specialty foods says, 
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operations are 


“The Toronto office of our USS. 
agency handles the contact with our 
Canadian subsidiary, but their adver- 
tising recommendations require home 
office approval.” 

An insurance company vice-presi- 
dent says, “Our Canadian branches 
are encouraged to submit their ideas, 
suggestions and recommendations re- 
garding media. These are channeled 
through our zone advertising man- 
agers (one in Canada, five in 
the U.S.)” 

One of the most successful food 
companies has no Canadian subsidiary 
but works through a broker, and “the 
space or time is purchased by our 
agency’s Canadian office. The list is 
prepared here and submitted to our 
Canadian brokers. If there are any 
changes recommended by the brok- 
er, we consider them carefully and 
very often will accede to their request. 
Any changes must be agreeable to 
us and must meet our budget and 
sales objectives . The reason why 


The Sales Activity Indexes in 
the following pages relate each 
city’s per capita sales, in each 
category, to its province’s and 
the nation’s per capita sales. Di- 
viding the province’s per cap- 
ita sales into the city’s gives 
the city-province index, while 
the national per capita divided 
into the city’s yields the city- 
national index. The indexes’ 
significance is explained on 
page 108. 


we do not give full control over se- 
lection of media to our Canadian op- 
eration is fairly obvious. Selling ex- 
pense is our concern—not theirs. 
Therefore, we must maintain a tight 
control over selection and quantity of 
media used.” 

Typical of those who leave media 
decisions to the Canadian executives 
is a drug manufacturer who says, 
“Our Canadian subsidiary makes all 
its own decisions regarding media 
They are better qualified to do this 
in relation to their distribution pattern 
because they are much closer to the 
operation” and a maker of office 
equipment who says, “Since we hold 
them responsible for the success of 
the campaigns, we feel tht they should 
have the right to choose media.” 

The net score: practically all U.S 
companies insist upon the veto power 
on media recommendations, and par- 
ticularly because Canada is so close 
to the United States (in every way) 
a majority takes this aspect as seri- 
ously as is the case with operations 
in the States. Roughly nine out of 
ten reserve the veto power. 


Importance of ‘’Spill-Over”’ 


Another of the compelling reasons 
why U.S. sales and advertising execu- 
tives take an exceedingly close look 
at their advertising in Canadian media 
is the important influence of U.S. na- 
tional magazines, network broadcast- 
ing, and the newspapers, radio and 
TV stations in the northern tier of 
states, and their spill-over into Can- 
ada. 

The director of advertising of one 
food company (now spending more 
than $1 million in Canadian media) 

(Continued on page 206) 
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LOOK AT IT THIS WAY: 


OKANAGAN RADIOLAND has more RETAIL SALES 
than: SYDNEY; MONCTON; ST. JOHN; SHERBROOKE; 
THREE RIVERS; BRANTFORD; GUELPH; KINGSTON; 
PETERBOROUGH; SARNIA; SAULT STE. MARIE. 


OKANAGAN RADIOLAND has more PEOPLE than; 
MONCTON; ST. JOHN; SHERBROOKE; BRANTFORD; 
GUELPH; KINGSTON; PETERBOROUGH; SAULT STE. 
MARIE. 


Truly a captive market! 
Triple - Action Radio! 
Reps: WEED & CO., U. S. A, ALL-CANADA, CANADA 


Our address: 
P.O. Box 1481, * 
Kelowna, B.C. 


* 


Index of Sales Activity in 123 Leading Canadian Cities 


100 equals base for both provinces and Canada: i.e., a ‘‘City-Province’’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the province average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


Pop. Est. 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 
Furn.- 
House- 
Appl. 
$000 


} 
Gen’! | City- 
Mdse. | Prov. 
| Index 


Total City- 
Nat'l 
index 


City- 
Prov. 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


Auto- 
motive 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


City- | City- 
Nat'l 
index 


City-  City- 
Prov. | Nat'l 
index Index 


City- 
Prov. 
CITIES 
ALBERTA 
Calgary ‘ 126 ‘ 181 


Camrose ‘ . : 182 324 
Edmonton : . : | . 140 


Lethbridge : 201 
Medicine Hat ; ; ; 165 
Red Deer ; ’ 5 464 


Wetaskiwin q y 109 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack 
Kamloops 


Kelowna 


308 
185 
131 


© SM, 


The TIMES and the COLONIST—Victoria’s two dailies—reach every section of the 


. @ blanket 
Try out the effectiveness of your advertising plans 
with the complete coverage of the Colonist and Times! 


VICTORIA PRESS LIMITED 
Publishers 
A. M. COLONIST re ee ee ee ee ee 


city. Between them, they go into every Victoria house, every day . . 


coverage, at a single cost 


P. M. TIMES 


VICTORIA'S INDEX IS CANADA'S HIGHEST 


Among cities with 50,000 or more population in all but one category. And you 
can get complete coverage of British Columbia‘’s second largest market in 


THE DAILY COLONIST ano VICTORIA DAILY TIMES 


Households in Greater Victoria—39,800 


(Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 1956 Estimate) 


Combined City Zone Circulation—41,987 
(ABC Publisher's Statement) 
September 30th, 1958— 
Combined Total Daily Circ. 53,245 
Publishers Statement March 31, 1958 


National Representatives: W. H. AUSTIN & CO., Toronto 1, Ont. 
CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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CKLG vancouver “Tun Peake of Power 
CHUB wnanaimo ab... Radio” 


We're out to do a High-Class, Low-Cost job for you — 


ON CANADA'S WEST COAST 


Radio Stations CKLG-Vancouver and CHUB-Nanaimo the rate of any station in the rich Vancouver City and 
have joined forces to simplify Radio time buying in Area Market. 
Canada’s third largest market by offering combination 


' . é ase > Twin Peaks ’ower Stations* 
covenaae end 6 combined eommenieel sae. You can purchase the Twin Peaks of Power Station 


; ; through the Representative firms of: 
While either station may be purchased separately on * = ’ 
individual rate cards—it is now possible to purchase Stephens & Towndrow Limited—Toronto & Montreal 


the Twin Peaks of Power* at a cost much less than Donald Cooke Incorporated—United States 


* Two Live Personality-Programmed 10,000 Watt Stations 


BOTH SERVING CANADA’S THIRD LARGEST MARKET 


Index of Sales Activity in 123 Leading Canadian Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, BY) ESTIMATES 

Furn.- 
Pop. Est.j Total City- City- City- City- Gen’! | City- City- | House-' City- City- | Auto- | City- City- City- City- 
1/1/58 | Retail | Prov. | Nat'l Food Prov. | Nat'l | Mdse. | Prov. Nat’! Appl. | Prov. | Nat'l [motive Prov. | Nat'l Prov. | Nat'l 
CITIES thous $000) Index index | ($000) index index | ($000) Index Index | ($000) Index index | ($000) | Index Index | ($000) | Index | Index 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Cont'd 

Nanaimo 

Nelson 

New Westminster 


Penticton .. 
Port Alberni 
Prince George 


Prince Rupert 
Trail 
Vancouver 


Vernon 
Victoria 


MANITOBA 
Brandon 

Dauphin 

Portage La Prairie 


St. Boniface 
Winnipeg 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
St. John’s 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Fredericton 280 
Moncton : 206 
St. John 209 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Amherst . 215 3,296, 177 166 1,850, 123 
Dartmouth. . . 22.6 , 123 6,148 152 142 615) +19 
Glace Bay 24.1 ’ 113 6,529) 151 142 3,390 98 


100 equals base for both provinces and Canada: i.e., a ‘‘City-Province’’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43%, greater than the province average, while a 
figure of 96 for “‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 
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HALIFAX is one of the 8 Major Cities in Canada With Newspapers Over 107,000 A.B.C. 


In planning your schedules you will want to have this market on your “A” list. The Halifax 


duet gives you complete coverage of the metropolitan area, and majority coverage of the whole 


retail trading area (N. S. Mainland). Cover this 


market effectively . . . economically . . . with 


The Biggest 
Selling 


THE HALIFAX CHRONICLE-HERALD 
and THE HALIFAX MAIL-STAR 


A.B.C. 107,106 Daily 


Force in 
Nova 


Scotia! 
Representatives: WARD-GRIFFITH & CO. INC., U.S.A. 


E A. WILLIAMS. Toronto-Montreal 
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Total | City- 
Retail | Prov 
index 


City- 
Prov. 
index 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


Gen’! | City- 
Mdse, | Prov. 


$000) | Index 


Auto- 
motive 


$000 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


City- 
Prov. 
Index 


City- 
CITIES 


NOVA SCOTIA (Cont'd 


Halifax 
Kentville 
New Glasgow 


184 
244 
278 


29,557 
1,088 
1,624 


129 
214 
388 


3,415 ‘774| ,186| 180 
1,245 905| 316 
Yarmouth q } : . J 228 


Sydney 
Truro 


ONTARIO 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Chatham 


1,748 
3,624 
1,681 
4,382 
1,902, 104 
5,031 173 


100 equals base for both provinces and Canada: i.e. 
the city produces per cap'ta 
figure of 96 for “City-National”’ 


“City-Province’’ Index of 143 means that 
sales which are 43%, ‘wenter than the province average, while a 
means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


Ontario's Second City in 
Department Store Sales 


OTTAWA 


CANADA'S BETTER THAN NORMAL CITY 


Rated 143 by Sales Management Magazine, Ottawa is second only to Toronto in 
their City-Province Index of Department Store Sales—and has a per household 
income of $7,350, 2nd highest among major Canadian cities. Advertise where your 
return is sure and certain—Business is always good in Canada’s Capital. 


Cover the Whole Ottawa Market with 


The Ottawa Journal 


The Ottawa newspaper with the Greatest Circulation 


Representatives: Canada: E. A. Williams. U.S.A.: Ward-Griffith Inc.; U. K.. D. A. Goodall Ltd. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


CFPL-TV BUILDS SALES 


LONDON- is one of Canada's richest markets. In Canadian cities with over 100,000 population it is Ist in furni 
ture and appliance sales, 2nd in food and drug sales, 3rd in total retail and automotive sales 


WESTERN ONTARIO-— is CFPL-TV conscious. CFPL-TV is the single television station that dominates the 


rich urban and rural counties Middlesex, Huron, Perth, Oxford and Elgin and wields 
a powerful sales influence in Lambton, Kent, Bruce, Norfolk, Brant and Waterlo 
counties. (May 1958 report—Bureau of Broadcast Measurement) 


CFPL-TV averages 95% of the audience with ratings in excess of 70 (Elliott-Haynes, Telerating Report, October 1958) 


SELL THIS BILLION DOLLAR MARKET with CFPL-TV 


North America’s most powerful VHF station (325,000 watts) CHANNEL 10 London 


Representatives—Weed G Co., U. S. A.—All-Canada Television 
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1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, @ ESTIMATES 

Furn.- j 

Total | City- | City- City- | City- | Gen’! | City- | City- | Heuse-| City- | City- | Auto- | City- | City- City- 

Retail | Prov. | Nat'l | Food | Prov. | Nat'l | Mdse.| Prov. | Nat'l | Appl. | Prov. | Nat'l Prov. | Nat'l | Prov. 
($000 


CITIES .) | ($000) | Index | Index } ($000) | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | index | ($000 | Index | Index | ($000) | Index | Index 


ONTARIO (Cont'd | | } | 
Cornwall ’ | 257 | 3,391] 143 | 129 | 4, 082} 218 
Fort William ' ’ 176 6,345, 123 11 500; 90 
Galt a | : 152 | 1,298) 41 37 ,834) ‘ 100 


Gueiph 134 | 2,104 48 | 42 996) : 125 
Hamitton a 139 | 36,572; 116 | 105 j 668} 110 
Kenora ; . ; 970) | 


Kingston ; . t , 3,337 
Kitchener 
Leamington 


Leaside 
Lindsay 
London 


New Toronto ‘ , 26,402) 
Niagara Falls : , 46 ,062 
North Bay ; 37 ,685 


Oakville ms x 18,264 
Orillia wa ° 26,145 
Oshawa ee ‘ 72,641 


Ottawa ..-| 227.2 [246,141 
Owen Sound —_ 5 27 ,847 
Parry Sound 4 


Pembroke - 
Peterborough r 8 
Port Arthur + 8 


Port Colborne..........] 14.6 
Sarmia................] 45.6 | 50,038) 75 
Sault Ste. Marie... 39.2 | 61,234) 160 073 232 88 


100 equals base for both provinces and Canada: i.e., a ‘‘City-Province’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the province average, while a 
figure of 96 for ‘‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


ALL SURVEY DATA are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These cards, as well as 
IBM listings of data in the “Survey of Buying Power,” regrouped according to your sales 


territories, may be obtained from Market Statistics, Inc., 630 Third Avenue, New York 17. 
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U.S.—Canadian Border 


says “Years ago we had no direct ad- 
vertising in Canada, but as a result of 
United States spill-over, we built a 
substantial the Canadian 
It was not until around 1930, 
when we built a plant in Canada, that 
we began to supplement our United 
States spill-over with advertising in 
Canadian media. Please do not, how- 
interpret this paragraph as an 
of a lack respect for 
Canadian media, because in our use of 
it most 


business in 
market 


ever, 
ndication of 
it since 1930 we have found 
effective.” 

Another food executive 
says, “We grant and concede the pat 
phrases that Canadians prefer their 


company 


Index 
© 


(Continued from page 201) 


own magazines, etc. However, we al- 
so believe in advertising, and those 
Canadians who subscribe to U.S. mag- 
azines, as well as those who read them 
in barber shops, etc. must be counted 
as part of our “advertising tool” au- 
not think that we will 
carried away with the im- 
portance of spill-over circulation, but 
it certainly is an item to be considered 
when we draw up our plans. 

[he spokesman for a maker of 
men’s wear (where all media decisions 
are made in Canada) says that in his 
opinion “the spill-over advertising 
from American publications, TV sta- 
tions, radio stations, etc. is important. 


dience. I do 


ever get 


of Sales Activity in 123 Leading Canadian 


It has to be a very large company 
indeed which can afford to set aside 
appreciable money for institutional 
advertising. When the money has to 
be taken out of hard-sell campaigns, 
it becomes very, very expensive. With 
the spill-over advertising running in 
a 12-month basis in Canada, we en- 
joy a continuing flow of free institu- 
tional advertising.” 

The net score: Spill-over advertising 
is rated somewhere between “fairly 
important” and “important” by most 
operators but is considered as an ex- 
tra bonus for the Canadian operation, 
and is not counted by many as a 
part of the proper budget to be set 
for the Canadian operation. 


Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, JM ESTIMATES 


Total 
Retail 
$000 


City- 
Prov 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


Pop. Est. 
11 58 
CITIES thous 


ONTARIO (Cont'd 


Furn.- 
House- 
Appl. 
$000 


Gen’! 
Mdse. 
$000 


City- 
Prov 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


City- 
Prov. 
Index 


City- 
Nat’! 
index 


Food 
$000 


City- 
Prov. 
Index 


Simcoe 
Smith Falls 
St. Catherines 


St. Thomas 
Stratford 


Sudbury 


Tillsonburg 
Timmins 


Toronto 


Trenton 
Welland 
Weston 


Windsor 
Woodstock 


PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 

Charlottetown 

Summerside 


QUEBEC 
Chicoutimi 
Drummondville 
Granby 


Hull 
Joliette 
Jonquieres 


Lachine 
Levis 


13.8 


22,910 
17 ,805 


184 
131 
135 


109 
178 
101 


107 


.148 155 


317 
225 
213 


126 


316 
214 


129 
118 
138 


152 
142 
142 


162 
142 


164 
144 


148 
967 


152 


108 


1 


322 
231 
337 
207 
254 
244 


246 


City- 
Nat’! 
Index 


Auto- 
motive 


City- 
Prov. 
index 


City- ; 
Prov. 
index 


City- 
Drug 
$000 


100 equals base for both provinces and Canada: i.e., a ‘‘City-Province’’ Index of 143 means that 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43%, greater than the province average, while a 
figure of 96 for “‘City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita. 


See page 108 for explanation of Sales Activity Indexes 
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LEGRAM 


NTO 


15? IN 


NORTH AMERICA 


Aner 


i) 


GENERAL 


DISPLAY 
‘LINAGE! 


The Telegram Dynamic 
is working for others. 
Put it to work for you! 


“Media Records, Inc., 8 months ending Aug. 31, 1958. 


ss O"Mara & Ormsbee, 
minion Sq. Bidg., 342 Madison Ave., 
hires, Qu / New York, NY. 


pore achogy 
Old Burlington 
London, 
NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


W.1, England. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


CODAIDNS 


MEDIA RECORDS 


of the First Fifty EVENING PAPERS 


As’ measured by Media Records, Inc 


FIRST EIGHT MONTHS-—-1958 


3,290,118 
"3/285, 223 
. .2,867,696 
2° 349, 296 

2°500,895 

2'313,148 

2'275,211 
_'2°170,938 

-2°131,379 

2' 086,668 


Toronto Telegram. . 

Montreal Star...- ; 

Montreal La Presse 

Chicago Daily News.... 

Toronto Star. 

Cleveland oe 
acramento Bee... 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Columbus Dispatch.....-.--: 
Detroit News ; 


The Telegram leads all evening newspapers 
in North America in total general display 
linage for the first eight months of 1958! 


That’s no accident. It’s part of The Telegram 
Dynamic—the steady, surging growth 
reflected in facts like these: 


e Telegram reporters and photographers 
have won 10 National Newspaper Awards 
since 1949—more than any other 
newspaper staff in Canada! 


e The Telegram is Toronto’s most quoted 


newspaper (in fact the most quoted 
newspaper in Canada throughout 1957) ** 


The Telegram Dynamic is the reason why this 
newspaper tops Toronto in Department Store 
linage and Total General Advertising linage 
... why it tops all North America in general 
display linage in the first eight months of 1958! 


THE TELEGRAM 


DAILY—WEEKEND 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
John B. Stark, Director of Advertising 


**National Press Checking Service. 


_ McAskill-Herman-Daley Inc., _ 
eee ea 


Tom McGill and Co., 
110 Bellevue St., 
West Roxbury, Mass. | 
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of Montreal households 
are English speaking‘ 


THE SECOND-LARGEST 
ENGLISH MARKET IN CANADA 


ee ae ace A MARKET THAT’S SOLD ON AND 


New York 36, N.Y. SOLD BY ITS MORNING 
NEWSPAPER 


ae 


Allan B. Wilgar 


Advertcing Boectes Ihe Gazette 


8 67 


CIRCULATION UP 145°, 


George S. Willcocks IN 10 YEARS 
Ontario Manager Now ever 110.180 
372 Bay Street 


Index of Sales Activity | in 123 Leading Canadian Cities 


1957 RETAIL SALES, TOTAL and FIVE STORE GROUPS, (_—_ ESTIMATES 
Furn.- | 
Total | City- i City- | City- | Gen’!  City- | City- | House-| City- City- | Auto- | City- City- 
Retail | Prov. Food | Prov. | Nat'l | Mdse.| Prov. | Nat'l | Appl. | Prov. | Nat'l | motive Prov. 

CITIES .) | ($000) | Index $000) | Index | Index | ($000) | index | Index | ($000) Index | ($000) | Index Index 


QUEBEC (Cont'd) 
Montreal : 1451974 7 161 , 168 141 , 189,073, 151 y 21 
Outremont i 21,260 P 189 4 23 180 
Quebec y 209,771 133 y * 176 
Rimouski ' 17,371 82 004 } 599, 269 
Rouyn : 21,310 51 ‘ f 191 
Shawinigan Falls ; 31,318 131 
Sherbrooke ; 54,739 141 
Sorel ; 14,131 96 
St. Hyacinthe ' 27,619) 219 
St. Jean J 27,144 183 
St. Jerome ‘ 20,659 87 
St. Laurent y 20 828 
Thetford Mines : 16,317 
Trois Rivieres : 57,104 
Val-D’Or . 21,585) 
Valleyfieid " 22,687 
Verdun ; 80,634 
Victoriaville F 15,945 
Westmount ‘ 24,305 


w 
i) 


sot ot Ot et et 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw 4 35,061 
North Battleford 2 17,445 
Prince Albert , 27 ,486 ‘ 
Regina... y 140 ,630 > 154 
Saskatoon : 83 , 390) . 145 
Swift Current ; 15,943 P 121 
Weyburn P 14,358 ’ 172 ‘ 132 
Yorkton ' 17,575 - 226 R 130 


TTT 


100 equais base for both provinces and Canada: i.e., a “‘City-Province” Index of 143 means that 1958. 
the city produces per capita sales which are 43% greater than the province average, while a 
figure of 96 for “City-National’’ means a sales production 4% less than the national per capita 
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CFCF Radio delivers 
dominant coverage of 


Canada’s second largest 
English market... 


MONTREAL 


YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR a0 
IN FRENCH CANADA 61 a a @ 


when you 
advertise in 
~* market of 4 


— = 


HOUSEHOLDS 


MORE THAN 


THE GREATEST SELLING FORCE IN FRENCH CANADA 
CHLT-TV 


SHERBROOKE 
U. S. REPRESENTATIVES: YOUNG CANADIAN LTD, East, 54th St., New York, 22, N. Y. 


Can Cities Meet Test for Revival? 


“The city is a symbol of status,’ declares the author, partner of the famous designer, 


Raymond Loewy. 


"| suggest," says Snaith, who supervises designs for big retail 


stores, cities can meet the new needs of people.” 


By WILLAM T. SNAITH, President, Raymond Loewy Corp. 


I think that in not too many years we will see a stabili- 
zation of the city, not a massive return perhaps, but a sig- 
nificant change in the pattern. The flight from the city 
was inevitable when the cities failed to meet the needs of 
an erupting population in terms of housing, schools, 
transportation, open space. However, the city never lost 
certain qualities. It is still the cultural center of its areas. 
It contains the museums, the theaters and opera, zoos, 
botanical gardens, etc., and, if it doesn’t, it should. 

We are the project directors of the new Cultural Center 
in Montreal. In our preliminary study we developed the 
cultural requirements of the city and defined these re- 
quirements in terms of opera, concert, theater, etc. As the 
planners of the Montreal Cultural Center, we have con- 
vinced the Committee that the Center belongs downtown 
and not in an outlying park. 

[he city contains the yeasty ferment and excitement 
that comes with masses of people and many ideas. The 
city is a large arena for gregarious people with social 
instincts. The city is a symbol of status. After years of 
soul-searching and painful deliberation, we now see 


through-way projects, parking projects, cultural and recre- 


Rebirth of Downtown City 


(Continued from page 106) 


In order to start the first section of 


food-distribution center 
(Dock St.) is being relocated in the 
new $100 million Food Distribution 
Center which has been under con- 
struction since June. This is a redevel- 
opment project undertaken by the city 


wholesale 


ind a private enterprise corporation. ware River, thus 
South Jersey residential area 


[hese center city redevelopment 


way, to be completed next year, runs 
this project (center city east) the city’s from the Pennsylvania Turnpike in 
King of Prussia and serves the Main 
Line area. Its Vine st. extension will 
form the north border of the central 
business area. On the south, this ex- 
connected to the 
Walt Whitman Bridge over the Dela- 
connecting to the 


pressway will be 


ational facilities being built in every large city, along with 
apartment house projects and these apartment houses are 
not exclusively designed for low-income groups. Some 
cities are more advanced in this work than others, but the 
trend is developing. Before long we will see a stabilized 
population in the cities. Some of our social thinkers en- 
visage the future on the eastern seaboard, for instance, as 
an almost continuous dwelling area with centers around 
the major cities. Conversely, many small towns and sub- 
urban areas have felt the shock of too rapid expansion and 
are now faced with problems as severe as the cities with 
one additional strike against them. They haven't the tax 
base. Consequently, we find town after town with inade- 
quate schools, water and sewage disposal facilities, road 
and highway problems and no money to meet the needs. 
[hese conditions are being met by discouraging rises in 
taxes for which, in return, the citizens get little or no serv- 
ices, depending on state police protection, volunteer fire 
departments and self-drilled wells in a falling water table. 

I suggest, therefore, that the long term dynamics are 
not necessarily against the city if the cities can rise to the 


occasion and meet the needs of the people. 


has just spent $1 million on an elec- 
tronic traffic-control system to speed 
traffic in center city and plans to spend 
$7 million in the next four years for 
center city parking garages. The Broad 
St. subway will be extended into 
South Philadelphia at a cost of $15 
million during the next five years. 
[he city has approved and is seeking 
approval from the Delalware River 
Port Authority for a $25 million pro- 
gram to provide new rail mass transit 
between Philadelphia and the thickly 
populated residential area of South 
Jersey. This project includes a new 


projects form an L shape covering the 
south and east borders of the heart of 
the commercial district. Long-range 
plans provide for additional redevelop- 
ment on the north. The west border, 
largely due to the development of 
Penn Center, is pushing out to the 
Schuylkill River and beyond. 

The redevelopment projects, which 
will provide new downtown residential 
districts as well as new commercial 
space on the short leg of the L, are in 
addition to the Independence Mall 
projects being financed by the state 
and Federal governments. 

The $43 million Schuylkill Express- 
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The proposed $200 million Dela- 
ware Expressway will run along the 
Delaware River from Morrisville in 
Bucks County to the Walt Whitman 
Bridge. Public hearings have been held 
for two section of this road and con- 
struction should start next year. A 
link to the Delaware Expressway at 
Lombard st. will form the boundary 
of the central business district on the 
south and connect at Philadelphia In- 
ternational Airport with the Industrial 
Highway running into the suburban 
industrial communities in Delaware 
County. 

In addition to highways, the city 


terminal for buses connecting these 
same points. 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, in the view of an ex- 
pert, “is perhaps the greatest example 
of what a city can do on rebuilding its 
downtown area. For the past 10 
years, slum areas in the downtown 
have been cleared out and new build- 
ings erected.” For example: 

More than two billion dollars has 
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been spent on Pittsburgh’s gigantic 
face-lifting operation. More than one- 
quarter of the Golden Triangle has 
been rebuilt and 50 new buildings 
erected at a cost of $125 million 
in the past decade. Three other big 
operations are under way, including 
the new Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel. 

A beautiful mid-town park and un- 
derground garage in the heart of the 
city was built at the cost of $9 million. 
More than 4,100 new parking spaces 
have been added to the Triangle 
through parking facilities costing 
more than $15 million. 

Ninety-five acres of blighted tene- 
ments are being cleared for a $100 
million redevelopment project which 
will include a futuristic auditorium- 
sports arena, seating 20,000 people, 
with a convertible roof. 

A 36-acre State Park has been con- 
structed at the junction of the Monon- 
gahela and Ohio Rivers in downtown 
Pittsburgh. 

Fifty million dollars is being spent 
on redevelopment and expansion by 
the University of Pittsburgh Health 
Center. Fifty million dollars more is 
going into campus modernization at 
Pitt, Carnegie Tech, Duquesne, Chat- 
ham and Mt. Mercy Colleges. 

Two hundred fifty million dollars 
has gone into smoke control facilities. 

One hundred fourteen million dol- 
lars has been invested in flood control 
dams. 

Sixty million is being spent for new 
elementary schools and high schools. 

One hundred million is being spent 
for a county-wide sewage disposal 
system 

A far-reaching highway program 

is advancing rapidly. The principal 
project—the Penn Lincoln Parkway- 
a new expressway, bisects the entire 
city, connecting with the turnpike on 
the east, and the Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport on the west. 


Road patterns have been changed to 
facilitate movement of people. At the 
present, a public transportation pro- 
gram is being completed which will be 
submitted to the legislature for an en- 
abling act in 1959. This plan calls for 
the consolidation of all mass trans- 
portation—street cars and _ buses 
into a unified system. 

Pittsburgh’s program is based on 
maintaining the new downtown in 
prime condition. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis is moving ahead in the 
rehabilitation of its downtown busi- 
ness district and the city as a whole. 

In October the state announced it 
will build a toll-free bridge across the 
Mississippi River which will attract a 
half-million Illinois residents to St. 
Louis. 

Within the next month, work will be 
started on an 1,100-unit upper-income 
apartment project in the heart of the 
city, across from the railroad station 
and City Hall. 

A huge Federal building has been 
authorized. Construction will begin 
early in 1959. 

The Mill Creek Industrial Develop- 
ment, a vast slum clearance of 460 
acres for industrial development, is 
under way, with property being ac- 
quired and construction scheduled to 
start next spring. 

Congress, in the closing days of the 
last session, authorized $17,250,000 
for the Jefferson National Memorial, 
a national park and historic site on the 
river front which will revitalize the en- 
tire downtown area. The city was born 
on the river edge; decay began there, 
and rehabilitation must start in this 
Same area. 

Within the next five years, the city 
of St. Louis will be a greatly im- 
proved and stimulated marketing area. 


Wall Street Picks Winners 


(Continued from page 21) 


research and analysis, intensified sales 
activity,” and “new and improved 
products. 

“We have substituted for trainload 
business direct sales of fine papers to 
a great number of customers.” To 
cultivate commercial-printer cus- 
tomers, the company in two years 
has added 100 salesmen. “Our white 
paper sales organization,” Luke said, 
“will be ready to do its part” when, 
in 1960, new facilities at Luke, Md., 
start rolling. 

West Virginia has expanded paper- 
board capacity; has begun production 
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and distribution of shopping sacks, 
grocery bags and supermarket check- 
out sacks, and is stepping up efforts on 
drinking cups and nested food con- 
tainers. It is the leading producer of 
the new crushproof, fliptop cigarette 
box. And with Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
it owns the new Clupak paper, “with a 
controlled degree of stretch,” which 
will be promoted for “aprons, gar- 
ments worn by physicians and nurses, 
and in many other uses.” 

Since the war West Virginia has 
multiplied annual research expendi- 
tures from $500,000 to $2.5 million. 


Chief Red-E-Stik has spoken. And his braves 
are on the warpath to help you win the fight for 
more wampum in your wigwam...with Red-E- 
Stik pressure-sensitive labeling. These self-ad- 
hesive labels enable you to cut costs, save time, 
boost sales, end waste. They can be used to 
simplify and speed every phase of your oper- 
ation. Here’s why each dollar for Red-E-Stik is a 
buck well spent... 

Stop To stop shoppers, your best bet is a 
package with impulse-buying appeal...a Red-E- 
Stik label with built-in impulse-impact. We create 
them for all package types...any size, shape, 
color... sheets, rolis, singles. 


Sell Red-£-Stik labels and signs drive home 
your story at the P-O-P. For use on plastics, film, 
glass, metal and wood, Red-E-Stik needs no 
water, heat, or glue. Just peel and press...even 
faster by machine. 

Satisfy Use Red-E-Stik labels to in- 
struct, guarantee, warn...to keep buyers sold, 
up repeat sales, cut returns. They can’t curl or 
crawi...stay neat and clean. Call, write for 
samples and idea Kit of Red-E-Stik solutions to 
problems like yours. 


+s dS 


eveEeR READY 
CREATIVE PRINTED SPECIALTIES 
10-L East 49th Street, N.Y.C. 17 
PLaza 1-3040 


hunting in 


WESTERN 
MONTANA 


KMSO channel 13 


watts, reaching 47,000 homes 


KGVO radio — first choice of 


42,000 families 


191,000 


CBS NBC ABC 


GILL-PERNA Rep 
or direct 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


LY 


--- and who makes most of the final decisions ? 


Around this table, and many like it in corpo- 
rations across the country, men will gather to 
“brainstorm” packaging. The agenda may call 
for a complete facelifting of packaging for an 
entire family of related products — for greater 
shelf visibility and a competitive edge. Or, per- 
haps the problem is to develop a container with 
greater built-in convenience. 

Sooner or later arguments and counter-argu- 
ments will merge into a course of action—a final 
decision, a packaging change. Who participates 
in corporate packaging committees . . . who has 
the power of final decision? 

For the answer, look to packaging’s biggest 
customer, U.S, food manufacturers, who last year 
invested more than $6 billion in packaging mate- 
rials alone. The accompanying table is based on 
reports from more than 300 important food 
manufacturers,* almost half of whom operate 
with packaging committees when decisions are 
to be made. It shows the top management per- 
sonnel who most often serve at the packaging 
decision-table: 


we . PZAAY 
serves here-- 


title 


Vice-President—Sales or 


% of companies 
where member 


General Sales Manager .......... 63% 
PINES 0 Sisciieiitccasenienseeeinnet 53 
Executive Vice-President ..........+++ 42 
Advertising Manager ................006 4] 
Purchasing Agent ..............sc0eeeeeeeee 40 
Production Manager ...............5600 26 
General Manager .............c:00esce00 22 
Plant Superintendent .............::006 12 
Merchandising Manager ..............+. 9 


Titles in red are those for which ‘‘Sales 
Management”’ magazine is edited—sales and 
marketing executives, sales-minded presi- 
dents, chairmen and vice-chairmen, partners 


and owners. 


Obviously, sales factors are today the most im- 


portant pressures in implementing packaging 
change. That is why, as these tables show, the 
sales-minded executive usually has the big say-so 
when decisions are to be made. Because “Sales 
Management” magazine is edited exclusively for 
executives at the sales helm—the decision- and 
policy-makers who market nationally—you will 
continue to see in “Sales Management” greater 
emphasis on packaging . . . not the technology 
of packaging, but the payoff of packaging — 
the sell. 


*A study for the Folding Paper Box Association of America, 
conducted by Don White, Inc., market research specialists 
in the food and grocery product fields. Findings summar- 
ized by the public relations firm of Carl Byoir & Associates 
in these words: “The Sales Manager is the man who makes 
most of the final packaging decisions . . . The primary 
reason for a package change is to increase sales.” 


Now, who is most influential in mak- 
ing final decisions? 
title 
Sales Manager 
Packaging Committee 
President 
Production Department 
Purchasing Agent 
Advertising Manager 


Miscellaneous 


*Adds to more than 100% because of multiple answers, such os 
"Sales Manager and President."' 
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in 
LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE 


Louisiana's fastest growing market is 
tops in the state's high spot cities 


LOOK HOW SALES ARE SOARING! 
RETAIL SALES 


77 percent above the Louisiona overage 


FOOD SALES 


61 per cent above the Louisiane average 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
64 per cent above the Louisiana average 
FURNITURE - 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


107 per cent above the Louisiana average 


AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


95 per cent above the Louisiona average 


DRUG SALES 


95 per cent above the Louisiana average 
Baton Rouge's top SELLING force is 


STATE-TIMES 


MORNING ADVOCATE 


Budd Compor 
Sudd Company 


CORPUS 
CHRISTI 


* 75th City 
in the 
nation. 
The Fastest- 
growing 
City in Texas. 


Best served by 


KZTY 


316,000 watts 
CBS ABC 


[he security analysts noted that 
Richard L. Cheney is both executive 
director and marketing manager of 
Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute. 

In two decades, Cheney told them, 
the packaging industry has expanded 
from $1.690 billion to more than 
$10 billion annually. But despite com- 
petition from other materials, “glass 
containers have held approximately 
the same percentage of the market.” 

Last year glass container shipments 
reached a record $784 million and 
closures for them $274 million. 

Despite paper cartons . . . “we are 
selling just as many milk bottles as 
we did in 1939.” 

Despite cans . “we are selling 
five times as many beer bottles;” and 
in addition “99% of carbonated bev- 


erages are in glass bottles today.” 

Despite plastics (largely squeezable 
containers ) . glass containers for 
cosmetics are “enjoying their fastest 
rate of growth.” 

As compared with 13% in 1939, 
75% of the products in the burgeon- 
ing baby-food business (see Gerber 
report) are now glass packaged. 

In 10 years, Cheney showed, this 
industry has invested $100 million in 
research—“reducing costs, achieving 
greater strength with less weight.” 
And this trend has just begun. “We 
are utilizing today about 1% of the 
neasurable laboratory strength of 
glass. Our goal is to raise this to 
10%.” A new glass-derived substance, 
Pyroceram, is said to be “harder than 
carbon steel, lighter than aluminum 
and as strong as bronze.” 


Wall Street Bets 


(Continued from page 23) 


lion annually for missile electronics. 
Total military market for electronics 
equipment this year may reach $7.2 
billion. 

Meanwhile, the electronics indus- 
try—which grew from $340 million 
in 1939 to nearly $13 billion in 1957 

“probably will total $20 billion by 
1962.” 

Its first three eras were those of 
radio, radar and TV. The fifth would 
be the Age of Industrial Electronics. 
Though color TV, and subscription 
and closed-circuit TV, would benefit 
from it, this new age “will not be 
based on a single new device or a 
single technological breakthrough. .. . 
Electronics will be a work-saver in 
virtually every industry and business.” 

Just one of such servants is the 
transistor. Bell System calls its tiny 
electronic amplifier “a leading force” 
in multiplying the electronics indus- 
try’s annual sales sixfold in 12 years. 
In 1958 Bell’s 70 licensees will make 
and sell 50 million of them. In the 
next two years sales of transistors and 
diodes are expected to double. 

Though consumption of electric 
power since 1950 has more than 
doubled, Chase Manhattan Bank 
points out, average annual home con- 
sumption still is just above 3,000 kwh. 
Some single devices, however, could 
multiply it. For example, a heat pump 

heating, cooling, filtering and de- 
humidifying—alone could lift annual 
consumption to 20,000 kwh... . 

Nucleonics will generate more of 
tomorrow’s power. 

Largest of the three nuclear power 
plants now operating in the U.S. is 


the 60,000-kw Duquesne Light-West- 
inghouse installation at Shippingport, 
Pa. But Merrill Lynch points out that 
six more are under contract or con- 
struction. Three of these—all sched- 
uled to be operating by 1960—are 
Consolidated Edison’s at Indian Point, 
N. Y., 275,000 kw. Commonwealth 
Edison Nuclear Power Group’s at 
Joliet, Ill., 180,000, and Yankee 
Atomic Electric Group’s at Rowe, 
Mass., 134,000. 

Meanwhile, a 300,000 kw. pluto- 
nium-producing reactor will be built 
by G-E at Hanford, Wash. 

Security analysts talk calmly about 
nuclear-powered airplanes in flight by 
1960 and nuclear rocket flight by 
1965. 

Harris, Upham mentions a score or 
two of companies, in both electronics 
and nucleonics, that would ride this 
dual boom. 

Some of them—in one or more of 
five electronics industries—are Bendix 
Aviation, Burroughs, Curtiss-Wright, 
G-E, General Precision Instrument, 
IBM, Leeds & Northrup, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, RCA, Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls, Sperry Rand, Texas Instru- 
ments and Thompson Products. 

In nucleonics Harris, Upham “se- 
lects”: Allis-Chalmers, Babcock & Wil- 
cox, Bendix Aviation, Borg-Warner, 
Combustion Engineering,  Curtiss- 
Wright, General Dynamics, G-E, 
Lockheed Aircraft, North American 
Aviation, Union Carbide, Westing- 
house... . 

Will Jet Transports “appreciate” 
the airlines? 

The analysts wonder. 
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l. These faster, bigger, costlier 
planes must be paid for 

2. They must be kept “filled” at 
profitable load factors 

3. And buyers must be found for 
all the “prop” planes they will replace. 

In commercial aviation technology 
has advanced faster than profitable 
selling. “The industry has done much 
to promote its market,” says E. | 
Hutton & Co. But while gross reve 
nues and load risen, 
higher costs have cut net income. 

Now the domestic trunk lines 
with combined net worth of $650 
million and assets of $1.4 billion—are 
committed to spend $3 billion for 
jet age equipment. ‘Present cash and 
working capital are just about 
satisfactory for current needs.” 

Last year Capital, Northeast and 
I'WA operated in the red. Meanwhile, 
“the big four {merican, Eastern, 
TWA and United about 
75% of domestic passenger miles.” 

More mergers may be in the mak 
ing. For the survivors “equity financ 


factors have 


produce 


ing on a good scale will . be neces 
sary.” But “the industry ts here to 
stay. Neither the domestic economy 
nor military defense can do without 
” 

And the 70% of Americans yet to 
make their first flights may be per 
suaded to meet those multiplied seat 
miles 

Among the materials of tomorrow 
the analysts are bullish about petro- 
chemicals and _ plastics. 

In seven years, it is shown, petro 
chemical production expanded at 
more than twice the rate of other 
chemicals. In 1957, the petrochemical 
volume had already reached 55% of 
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the total output of all chemicals 

Principal petrochemical producers 
are 11 chemical companies and several] 
oil refiners. Of the latter Phillips and 
Shell each does nearly $200 million 
annual volume in these materials 

In three decades annual sales of 
plastic resins rose from 33 million to 
four billion pounds 
in the industry this year has been 
cushioned by “diversification”: Poly- 
ethylenes rose 28 and 
(“one of the newer groups”) were up 
11%. The phenolics 


failed to keep pace. 


A slight recession 


poly esters 


styrenes and 


Plastics and Their Uses 


Investors are told about the use of 
polyester resins, with fiberglass, for 
boats and automobile bodies, house- 
hold appliances, furniture, etc.; of 
polyurethane foams replacing rubber 
latex in many applications; of epoxy 
resins for surface coatings, automo 
tive dies, and reinforced plastic pipe 
for petroleum 

Hercules Powder is_ introducing 
polypropylene for automotive parts, 
bottle closures, pipe, packaging film, 
shoe heels 

In its new quarterly publication, 


Harris, Upham 


“selects” such diversified plastics pro- 


Science & Securities 


ducers as Dow, Du Pont and Union 
Carbide. Among specialized factors it 
names Hercules, National Distillers & 
Chemical Chemical and 
Spencer Chemical. . . 

Ethical drug companies reap rich 

and rapid—treturns from research 
One investment house estimates that 


Nope Oo 


this industry’s research and develop- 
ment expenditures this year will total 


$75 million or, “for most companies, 
4 to 6% of sales 

Yet many 
much about these companies 
largely to 


trade 


investors still do not 
know 
Advertising 1s 
medical and 
publications.” 
centrated on the medical profession 


confined 
pharmaceutical 


Sales contacts are con 


Six companies now employ 1,000 o1 
more, each, of these “detailmen”: 
A4bbott, Eli Lilly, Merck Parke, 
Davis, Pfizer and Upjohi 

Searle Co. is said to have the highest 
research-to-sales ratio In some 
instances (Smith, Kline & French and 
Schering Corp.) introduction of a 
single broad-spectrum drug doubled 
corporate sales in two or three years 

Chemical companies, such = as 
{ merican Cyanamid and Olin 
Vathieson, analysts show, have set out 
to strengthen their future with ethical 
drugs. So have such “family med 
cine” firms as American Home Pro 
ucts, Bristol-Myers, Johnson & John 
son, Norwich Pharmacal,  Sterli 
Drug, Vick and Warner-Lambert 

Development of foreign markets, 
“where disease is greater than in the 
U. S. A.,” would further expand the 
industry’s sales. One analyst estimates 
that foreign business already accounts 
for one-third of the total volume of 
Parke, Davis, Pfizer and Sterli 
and one-fourth the total of Abbott 
J&J, Lilly and Merck. 

In drugs a single new 
such as tranquilizers—can 
$200-million-a-year market 

[The security analysts are quick to 
note that “there have been no di 
dend cuts in this industry 

Tomorrow, in_ fact, 
should fare even better 
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“create 
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» + proven periodical readership among 
engineering and technical administrative 
officials who specify, recommend or direct 
purchases—a sure method of having your 
complete sales presentations available at 
buying time, plus market research to pinpoint 
immediate sales opportunities. Got the facts on 
readership among buyers of your product? 


PUBLIC WORKS Publications, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 


To help advertisers get better value for their advertising dollars 
RUBBER WORLD will shortly issue the first of a series of “Reader Research 
Reports.”” These reports are based on actual field interviews with men in 
the rubber industry, in which they tell about their job functions, the 
materials and equipment they buy, what they need to know to make their 
decisions, and what they get out of actual advertisements. 


These depth interviews are conducted by The Schuyler Hopper Company, 
an organization well-known for its sales investigation techniques. “Reader 
Research Reports” spell out, in their own words, the information needs 
of men in the rubber industry responsible for the selection of materials, 
equipment, services. In addition to describing their information needs, 
and how these needs are satisfied, the men interviewed offer constructive 
comments on advertisements they find helpful (and occasionally toss a 
brickbat at an advertisement that doesn’t fill the bill). 


Advertisers to the rubber industry who study and accumulate these bulletins 
will have a rich source of first-hand material that can help them get more 
out of the money they invest in their advertising by covering more com- 
pletely the kinds of information that help their prospects in the rubber 
industry make the right buying decisions. 


RUBBER WORLD’s ‘‘Reader Research Reports” will be published periodically. 
There will be no charge to anyone who advertises to the rubber industry, or 
to agency people. If you will drop us a line we will be happy to put your 
name, and those of others in your organization who may be interested, on 
our mailing list to receive them. Or better yet, for faster service and a 
“look-see” at other informative material that has been extracted from 
these interviews, call your RUBBER WORLD representative. 


a Bill Brothers publication =3 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Ru BRE William T. Bisson, 163 West Exchange Street, Akron 2, Ohio 
Marie Berube, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
WORI D Robert A. Ahrensdorf, 5720 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
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anew service for advertisers 
to the rubber industry- 


RUBBER WORLD “Reader Research Reports” 


READER RESEARCH 


REPORT 


NOVEMBER 


“Here's where we need help... 


NO. | say tha men tn the nator mt eapenste fe the 
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a different kind of ad-readership research 


“Ditch-Digging”’* research employs a highly specialized type of personal-inter- 
view which was developed by The Schuyler Hopper Company 15 years ago and 
has been continuously refined since then. This unique research service has been 
used by many leading publications to evaluate and improve editorial content 
...to uncover the real buying influences in a market...to obtain factual infor- 
mation about how companies buy and why...to evaluate and improve adver- 
tising readership. 


“Ditch-Digging” research is not a “remembrance rating” system. It digs— 
and digs deep—for the reasons why advertising is read or not read ...to find 
out whether or not the advertiser’s intended message is getting through to the 
readers ... shows specifically how advertising can be made more effective. These 
interviews are conducted by highly skilled investigators who know how to get 
people to talk about their jobs, their buying habits and product information 
needs. The field reports help marketers reduce the guesswork that so often 
hampers advertising effectiveness. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.—The Schuyler Hopper Company 


free — 


“Reader Research 
Reports’. Just write 


and ask to have 


your name put on 
the list. 


Akron Beacon Journa 
American Motel 

Anderson Bulletin-Herald 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution 


Baton Rouge State Times-Morning 
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A complete 
working kit of 
incentive tools 
A complete arsenal of tested, high 


power sales promotion weapons, complete © u rs 
with plans for incentive and premium 
campaigns is now available from John Plain with our 
May we send you this kit with our 
compliments? Write ... phone collect compliments 


...Or use coupon below. 


JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY 


WORLD’S LEADING SOURCE FOR INCENTIVE MERCHANDISE 


Premium and Incentive Division 


John Plain & Company 
Please address: 


Premium and Incentive Division 


John Plain & Company 
444 West Washington Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


444 W. Washington St., Chicago 6 


Please send me the COMPLETE WORKING KIT OF INCENTIVE TOOLS. 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
Firm 


Attention of 


Address Phone No. 
City 


State 


Precision tool for Chicago marketing... 


the Chicago Tribune Consumer Panel 


Want specific answers to your Chicago marketing 
problems? Here they are—more than 10 years 
of them. 

The Tribune Panel includes some 700 families 
who keep more than 36,000 weekly diaries which 
record 1,300,000 separate grocery and drug pur- 
chases a year. 

Because it measures actual purchases, and not 
preferences, the Panel gives you a true picture of 
what Chicago families are actually buying. From 
its regular reports (bi-monthly for groceries; 
quarterly for drugs) you can learn: 


How many housewives buy your brand? In 
what sizes? What stores? How much was bought 
on special ‘deals’? When? Where do competing 
brands stand? Are they gaining or losing? 

So sensitive and flexible is the Panel that it can 
provide answers to a wide variety of marketing 
problems. Many special studies can be made at 
cost. 

Your nearest Tribune sales representative can 
give you complete information about the Panel 
and how it can help you achieve your marketing 
objectivesin Chicago. Why not contact him today? 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


New York City Detroit 


E. P. Struhsacker W. E. Bates 
1263 Penobscot Bidg 155 Montgomery St 
WOodward 2-8422 


220 E. 42nd St 
Murray Hill 2-3033 


1333 Tribune Tower 
SUperior 7-0100 


San Francisco 
Fitzpatrick Associates 


Leos Angeles 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
3460 Wilshire Bivd. 


GArfield 1-7946 DUnkirk 5-3557 


